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Remarkable fact: 

The Printer who 
Knows his costs 

Is the readiest 

To buy good inks 

At the price. 
Warranted by their quality. 
He is the one | 
Who knows to his cost 
_ That cut-price inks 
And cut-price printing 
Are both evil fruits 
Of the same tree. 


* 


- Sigmund Ullman Co. 


Chicago : _ New York 
Cleveland Cincinnati 
Philadelphia 
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Advertising Yourself 
Through Your 


Customers’ Catalogs 


Occasionally a catalog so attractive 
and unusual in appearance reaches a buyer’s 
desk that he remarks “That is a striking piece of print- 
ing —I wonder who did it.” 
results for the firm that issues it. 


Such a catalog is bound to pull 
But it does more. 
pays the manufacturer, it satisfies him, and means that the same printer 


Because it 
gets his next catalog order. And because it pleases the recipient, it is as ener- 
getic and effective a salesman for the printer as it is for the manufacturer. QIn 
catalog-making the essential feature is the cover stock used. 
strength to withstand hard usage —a texture that will permit beautifully printed, en- 


It must have the 
graved, or embossed effects—and a permanency of beauty that keeps it attractive through- 
out its term of service. G By using Kamargo Mills Covers you can please your regular customers 
more money. 


— win new customers — build up a reputation of catalog quality for your shop—and make 


Kamargo Catalog 
Mills 


FOUNDED 


1808 
are the result of over a century of experience, special equipment or “tackle,” and the greatest care and 


skill ever applied to the making of catalog covers. They are suitable for big service catalogs, for dainty 
brochures, for small or large folders— any booklet where artistic display plus permanence and dura- 


bility are desired. The wide variety of wonderfully rich tones, shades, and colors of Kamargo Mills 
Covers makes easy unusually striking printed and engraved effects. 


It is not mere surface attrac- 
tiveness that constitutes Kamargo Mills Cover value, but an unequalled combination of beauty 
and strength absolutely unique in cover papers. @ Kamargo Advertising is not only educating 
business men to the use of better catalogs, but is actually increasing the use of catalogs. In 

SYSTEM alone every month, we are creating ew customers for you by telling over 100,000 
Kamargo Mills Covers. 


executives — probably 300,000 cover paper purchasers—the economy and efficiency of 


Get this Free Text Book on Catalog Printing 

Kamargo Mills Samples de Luxe show you how various colors and inks can be 
blended, giving striking effects to your catalog work. It tells you how you can 

build up a reputation for high-grade catalog work, get better prices, and 
keep your estimates reasonable. We will send it promptly and tell 

you how you can get your share of the new business we are 

creating for printers:who use Kamargo Mills Covers. 

Just write us a brief note on your letterhead 


TODAY — NOW 


Knowlton Bros., inc. 


Cover Department B 
Watertown 


New York 
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Twit ll 
Enthusiasm and Confidence 


Are Back of This Great Writing 
Paper and Advertising Success 


“Famed for Its Excellence” 


Brother Jonathan Bond 


HE ADVERTISEMENTS pictured above are but three of a great number of full-page announce- 
ments appearing in magazines which circulate among business men, advertisers and stationery 
buyers —the very men whose business you seek. 


@ Weare helping you by going direct to these men with attractive, forceful, heart-to-heart educa- 
tional talks through such mediums as magazines, newspapers, painted bulletin-boards and printed 
matter. We are persistent in our advertising efforts and are leaving no stone unturned to proclaim 


the merits of BROTHER JONATHAN BOND throughout the business world. 


@ In strength, color, surface and every other qualification essential to the production of high-class 
stationery, there is no paper made, Price considered, that is as wholly satisfactory as BROTHER 
JONATHAN BOND. This paper is the best that skilled artisans can produce with the aid of the 


most modern manufacturing facilities, admirable mill location and a high grade of linen rags. 

q@ BROTHER JONATHAN BOND is the business man’s ideal—the recognized best for the pur- 
pose. Why not decide now, rather than later, to put this paper in stock and announce the fact to 
your customers? Supply it on their orders, thereby insuring satisfaction and high quality, which 
carries with it better prices. 

@ Your initial order will make future business a certainty. 


@ Shall we send you a complete line of BROTHER JONATHAN BOND samples? 


DISTRIBUTORS OF “BUTLER BRANDS” 


Standard Paper Co... ‘an .. Milwaukee, Wis. American Type FoundersCo. .. Spokane, Wash, 
Interstate PaperCo. .. is Kansas City, Mo. American Type Founders Co... .. Vancouver, 
Southwestern Paper Co. .. a .. Dallas, Tex British Col. 
Southwestern Paper Co.. <8 .. Houston, Tex. National Paper ®@ Type Co. .. New York City 
Pacific Coast Paper _ es San Francisco, Cal. (Export only) 

Sierra Paper Co. .. - “a Los Angeles, Cal. National Paper @TypeCo. .. City of Mexico,Mex. 
Oakland Paper Co. Oakland, Cal. National Paper @ Type Co. .. City of Monterey, 
Central Michigan Paper Co. .. Grand Rapids, Mich. Mex. 
Mutual PaperCo. .. -.» Seattle, Wash. National Paper @ Type Co. .. .. Havana, Cuba 
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As a Safeguard and Klement 
of Real Protection 


can you afford to neglect so vital an addition to your equipment 
when the cost is so nominal, and considering the many advantages 
to be enjoyed by the installation of this device ?. 


Printers who know through daily.experience would not part 
with or think of being without the 


Chapman Electric Neutralizer 


When installed it will overcome all difficulties due to static 
electricity, permitting the printer to maintain even pressroom 
temperature. Will save in production, eliminate the necessity 
of slip-sheeting, prevent offset, and do away with many “print- 
shop”’ troubles, too numerous to mention. 


It is the only neutralizer sold with a guarantee. It is the 
only neutralizer that can and does perform all claims made for it. 


The installation of the 
Chapman Electric Neutral- 
izer 1s simple in operation, 4 : 
absolutely foolproof,durable, .< GHAPM AW 
and by no means expensive. 4 | covahi 


NEUTRALIZER 





You will be surprised what i) Ts 
this neutralizer will do for K 
you. 


PATENTED 


. SOLE AGENTS 
Best send to-day for full particulars . ONITED Maud 
MACHINERY. CO 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS Oi N BOSTON. NEW YORK: 


United Printing _ 
Machinery Co. 


246 Summer Street 12-14 Spruce Street 
BOSTON NEW YORK 








WESTERN AGENT 
Williams-Lloyd Machinery 
Company 
638 Federal Street CHICAGO 
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The Men Who Get Ahead 
Fastest Are Those Who 
Look Ahead Farthest 


FEATURE of the Mono- 

type as a type-casting 
machine that appeals strongly 
to the men who can see a little 
further than next Saturday 
night is a feature that has noth- 
ing to do with type-casting at all. 


Even if there were machines 
that were the equal of the 
Monotype as type-casters, the 
Monotype would still be the 
only machine that these wise 
ones would buy. 


Because the Monotype Caster 
is something more than a type- 
caster. It is, in addition, more 
than half atype-setting machine. 


Perhaps your own present 
need may be for a type-caster. 
You may say that you do not 
need a composing-machine. 
Perhaps you don’t—now. But 
can you say that you never will 
need one ? 


You can’t say that you won't 
need lunch, because it is now 


only time for breakfast... Any 
Monotype Caster is quickly and 
inexpensively converted into a 
composing-machine by adding 
the necessary parts or “units.” 
You don’t pay for these until 
you want them, but in buying 
the Monotype caster you have 
more than half paid for your 
composing-machine. 


Converting the type-caster 
into a composing-machine 
doesn't affect it as acaster. It 
remains the fastest, simplest, 
most efficient caster, with the 
largest choice of available 
matrices, even after it has been 
made also into the fastest, sim- 
plest and most efficient type- 
setter. 


More than goo fonts are now 
available for use with the Mono- 
type. Casts all sizes from 5 
point to 36 point. Casts and 
sets all sizes from 5 point to 18 
point. 


Lanston Monotype Machine Co. 
Phitadelphia 











New Periodical Folder 


Has a range of 8, 12, 16, 20, 24 

and 28 pages. Pastes and trims 8, 

12 and 16 pages. Pastes 8, 12, 16, 
20, 24 and 28 pages. 


MADE BY 


Brown Folding Machine Co. 


Erie, Pa. 


Chicago New York City 
-345 Rand-McNally Building 38 Park Row 


Atlanta, Ga. 
J. H. Schroeter & Bro. 
































SHERIDAN’S 
AUTOMATIC CLAMP BOOK 
TRIMMER 


Write for Particulars, Prices and Terms 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


Manufacturers of Paper Cutters, Book Trimmers, Die Presses, Embossers, Smashers, Inkers, 
and a Complete Line of Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery 


NEW YORK . . . . . 56 Duane Street 
CHICAGO . . . . 17 South Franklin Street 
po ° | er 65-69 Mount Pleasant 
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The Seybold 20th Century 
Automatic Cutting Machine 


SEYBOLD PATENTS 
Illustration 38-inch, 44-inch and 50-inch Sizes. 


The Seybold 20th Century is the ove cutting machine that produces 
smooth and even cutting. 
WHY? 


Because the shear and down cutting strains are concentrated and come directly beneath the table, the strongest 
portion of the machine, consequently freeing the knife bar entirely from vibration. 


On all other cutters the knife bar is guided above the table. 





LET US SEND FULL PARTICULARS 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Makers of Highest-Grade Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, Paper Mills, 
Paper Houses, Paper-Box Makers, etc. 


Embracing — Cutting Machines, in a great variety of styles and sizes, Book Trimmers, Die-Cutting Presses, Rotary 
Board Cutters, Table Shears, Corner Cutters, Knife Grinders, Book Compressors, Book Smashers, 
Standing Presses, Backing Machines, Bench Stampers; a complete line of Embossing 
Machines equipped with and without mechanical Inking and Feeding devices. 


Home Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


BRANCHES: New York, 70 Duane Street; CHICAGO, 426 South Dearborn Street. 
AGENCIES: J. H. ScHROETER & Bro., Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. MorRISON Co., Toronto, Ont.; TORONTO TYPE FounpRY Co., Ltp., Winnipeg, Man.; 
KEYSTONE TYPE FouNDRY OF CALIFORNIA, 638 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
THE BARNHART TyPE FounpDrRy Co., 1102 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. 
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Arguments May Be Meaningless 
Facts Instil Confidence 
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BTHE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CO BR 


THIS IS A FACT: 


The average printer buys large size flat-bed presses with 
maximum speed of 1,500 per hour. Eighty per cent of his work is 
then done on sheets smaller than the capacity size of the presses. If 
you don’t believe this fact, take a census of your flat-beds to-day and 
you will have to admit it. 


The poorest purchase a printer can make is to buy a big press 
just because he has one job to go on it and ever after run that. press 
on smaller work. The 28x42 two-color, 4,000-per-hour Harris 
Automatic Press will handle the big job and the small one also, 
making you more money on both. 


QUALITY WITH LARGE OUTPUT 








THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS Co. 


CHICAGO OFFICE FACTORY NEW YORK OFFICE 
Manhattan Building NILES, OHIO sii roe aan 





ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO THE GENERAL SALES OFFICE—CHICAGO 
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HEN the air is charged with good feeling and the world 
4 is tolerant and in a receptive mood, we embrace the 
opportunity to cement existing friendships and grapple for |{ 
new ones. That is, we do in our social life. L 

In business circles—especially between employer and em- | 
ployee—comparatively few take advantage of the opportunity 
offered by Christmastide to show appreciation of past efforts 
or present friendly feeling. 

In the order of things, employers should blaze the way. 

: What better memento of good will and appreciation could 
4 agraphic-arts employer present an employee than a year's sub- 
scription to The Inland Printer? 

It costs comparatively little, and many times during the 
year it will remind the recipient of the donor's friendship. As i 
he absorbs gainful knowledge—for The Inland Printer is the § 
great schoolmaster—from its pages, he will think again: and 
again of the man who put him in the way of getting it. | 

Mr. Employer, it would be the gracious thing to have 
your Christmas remembrances include The Inland Printer for 
heads of departments, the journeyman you like or the appren- 
tices whom you should encourage. 

Make a memo. now that you will do this next Christmas 
time. 

We will tell the recipient what you have done—and tell 
him in a way that will interest him. 

The Inland Printer costs only $3 a year. 
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Ge Inland Printer Gmpany 


652 South /herman Aceet. Chicago 
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Why Do We Please 


Printers? 


BECAUSE—we make our inks from the very 
best product that money can buy. 


BECAUSE — our inks are representative of the 
very best value, dependable, and save time 
in the pressroom. 


BECAUSE— our quality commands the confi- 
dence of all the good printers who know 
and appreciate ink-efficiency. 


BECAUSE — our inks are made for all printing 
purposes, guaranteed for their excellence, 
strength and density, and known for 
their unvarying quality. 


BECAUSE -— the printer gets a greater value for 
his money in our inks than any other 
made. And we guarantee absolute satis- 
faction. Therefore, the printer is pro- 
tected and is mot required to experiment. 








ASK FOR OUR SPECIMEN-BOOK 





Main Office and Works—NEWARK, N. J. 


THE JAENECKE PRINTING INK CO. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: New Number, 531 S. Dearborn Street 
Old Number, 351 Dearborn Street 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS DETROIT 
PITTSBURG BALTIMORE 
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BUTTERICK USES 


CROSS FEEDERS 


The exclusive use of this type by the Butterick Company was 
decided upon after the most rigid tests of efficiency and operating 
cost. Ask us to show you how to profit by the experience of the 
many large and small users of Cross Continuous Feeders. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


THE J. L. MORRISON CO. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


NEW YORK 


DODSON PRINTERS SUPPLY CO. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


BRINTNALL & BICKFORD 
SAN FRANCISCO 











Smallest 


~.| 8 Page 
i 2 RA. folds 
6°X a" 


























DEXTER 
No. 190 Jobbing Folder 


makes the folds illustrated here. We will send you 
these dummies for the asking. They show actual work 
of the machine and are valuable for reference in office, 
pressroom and bindery. Ask for them. Many oblong 
and irregular folds can also be made by special impo- 
sition. 
DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


200 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
Fifth and Chestnut Streets, PHILADELPHIA 
185 Summer Street, BOSTON Dodson Printers’ Supply Co., ATLANTA, GA. 
Brintnall & Bickford, 568 Howard Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
T. W. & C. B. Sheridan, LONDON, ENGLAND The J. L. Morrison Co., TORONTO, CANADA 





Reliable 
Printers’ 
Rollers 


Saml Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


First Avenue and Ross Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


52254 So. Forsyth Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


1512153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


675 Elm Street 


MILWAUKEE 


133-21 35 Michigan Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 


= 719-721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 






































THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London, Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 168-172 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 


Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City, Missouri; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha, Nebraska; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul, Minnesota; St. 
Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis, Missouri; Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington, District Columbia; The Barnhart Type Foundry Co., Dallas, Texas; 
National Paper & Type Co., City of Mexico, Vera Cruz, Monterrey, and Havana, Cuba. On the Pacific Coast—Pacific Printers Supply Company, Seattle, Wash. 


The Babcock Optimus 
The Babcock Optimus 

















The No. 43 Optimus prints a 25x38 sheet with half- 
inch margins, or an envelope. Measured by any test it 
is the most satisfactory small press for big printing ever 
sold. No other small machine has ever sold half as well. 

The No. 43 Opti- 
mus unites the ad- 
vantages of the pony 
and the heavy press. 
It is handy and fast 
for the small and 
light forms, with the 
strength and distri- 
bution needed for the 
heavy ones. It is the 
ideal all around 
printing machine, 
especially valuable 
where one two-revolution press is enough, or to relieve 
big machines of small but heavy forms. 

Three three-inch form rollers and their geared vibra- 
tors have an inking surface sufficient to cover the 
form nearly twice even if it were a solid block. The 
rollers alone have a surface much in excess of form. 
The form rollers are interchangeable with those on the 
table, which also have geared vibrators. Any roller can 
be used as a rider. The ink is well distributed before it 
reaches the table. The feed is from ductor, which acts 
as a distributor one-half the time, to the first steel 


The No. 43 Optimus, Feeder Side 


vibrator, thence through the composition rollers to the 
table, where it is further worked before it reaches the 
form rollers and their vibrators. It is greater distribu- 
tion than that of some large four-roller presses. There 
is nothing better on 
a two-revolution 
press, nothing as good 
on a small one. 

Five tracks, on a 
centergirt more than 
twice as strong as 
eny other in a small 
press,support thebed 
The cylinder is hung 
and braced in a pow- 
erful manner. The 
whole is a reproduc- 
tion of the splendid plan of Optimus rigidity, with 
capacity for anything that can be placed on the bed. 
The remarkable Optimus printed side up sheet de- 
livery, of all in use the most satisfactory and eco- 
nomical for small work, is part of the equipment of 
this press. 

The No. 43 Optimus requires small space; stands 
low; is easily handled; is fast and almost noiseless in 
operation. It has never been equaled in perfection of 
details. There is no other press like it, nor any just as 
good. The price is as attractive as the press itself. 








The Babcock Optimus 








We have issued a new catalogue of Babcock Drum Cylinder Presses, a handsome job worked on a No.3 Pony 
Express drum. If you have not had one, send us your request and address. Babcock drums are acknowledged 
everywhere without serious competition. There is a large amount of printing, some of it high grade, that can be 
as well done on these machines of moderate price as on others costing much more. They both save and make money. 
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THE INLAND-WALTON ENGRAVING CO. 
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REWAR Dea 


IX years ago a prominent firm of printers sent their foreman 
to New York City to inspect a new type of automatic press 
that had been brought to their attention. Mr. Foreman 
was favorably impressed with the machine, and, realizing 
its wonderful possibilities, he applied to the manufacturers 
for the position of demonstrator of the machine. Being a 

man of exceptional originality, the manufacturers were glad to avail them- 

selves of his services, and for four years he held this position with credit to 

himself and profit to his employers. , 























In 1908 he severed his position with the manufacturer and started in 
business for himself as a manufacturing printer of specialties. As his family 
was large and his capital necessarily limited, this required some very skilful 


financing on his part. 


At the rear of his home was a stable. Removing the stalls and the 
partitions in the lower floor, he sheathed the whole interior, thus converting 
it into a very satisfactory pressroom, in which he installed a stove, a gas 
engine and one automatic press. In four months he installed a second 
machine, and it then became necessary for him to secure larger quarters, so 
a small factory was secured and his third automatic machine installed in less 
than a year. In a short time this factory became too small, and he has 
recently purchased and removed his plant to a three-story factory, 30 x 100, 
and in addition to his automatic presses he now has several jobbers, a pony 
cylinder, a special rotary, type, etc., on which a valuation has been set of 


$50,000.00. 


This story should interest you, as it is true, and while you could not 
secure the services of this man, it may interest you to know that the 
New Era Presses, which have been so instrumental in his success, can be 
secured from The Regina Co., 217 Marbridge Building, Broadway and 34th 
Street, New York City. 
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OKYO BOND offers you greater possi- 
bilities in printing Business Stationery than 
any other bond paper except those costing 
more than twice as much, and even these 
expensive bonds will not produce any better- 
looking, better-wearing, or more artistic 
letter-heads. 
If you pay more than the cost of Tokyo 
Bond you are only increasing the cost of 
your stationery job, without being able to 
get any more money for your work. 
Tokyo Bond is made in seven distinct 
colors —every sheet water-marked. 
It is of similar character to the most 
costly bonds, similarly loft-dried, cockle- 
ua @ surfaced, etc., and to any but an expert 
1 papermaker bears all the earmarks of very 
costly bonds —but costs less than half their 
price. 

Tokyo Bond will enable you to produce 
better, more distinctive and attractive letter- 
heads at asaving. It will satisfy your old 
customers, and our steady, consistent and 
convincing advertising brings you new 
customers besides. 

In SYSTEM alone weare telling 100,000 
business firms who buy SYSTEM — possi- 
bly 500,000 probable purchasers of business 
stationery —who read it —the advantages 
of Tokyo Bond. 

An examination of samples instantly con- 
vinces every practical printer of the worth, 
possibilities and economy of Tokyo Bond. 

If your jobber can not supply you, a note 
to us on your letter-head brings samples and 
trade papers. Upon request, we will send 
you a handsome letter-head in colors in 
Tokyo Bond—a design of which the cut 
in this advertisement is an adaptation — 
proving conclusively the remarkable effects 
attainable with Tokyo Bond. Just dictate 
a request now — it will pay you. 


Crocker-McElwain Company 


104 Cabot St., HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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Paper Knives 


are just enough better to warrant inquiry 
if you do not already know about them. 
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“New Process’’ quality. New package. 
_“COES” warrant (that’s different) better service and 


No Price Advance! 


In other words, our customers get the benefit of all 
improvements at no cost to them. 


LORING COES & CO., Inc. 


DEPARTMENT COES WRENCH CO. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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New York Orrice —W. E. ROBBINS, 21 Murray Street 
Phone, 6866 Barclay 
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COES RECORDS 


First to use Micrometer in Knife work . . 

First to absolutely refuse to join the Trust . 

First to use special steels for paper work . 

First to use a special package . . + «© © c© © © © © © * 

First to print and sell by a ‘‘printed in figures’’ Price-list . . . . « 1904 
First to make first-class Kmives, any kind »« - + «© « » «e 1830 to 1905 


COES is Always Best! 
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If its ENGRAVED or EMBOSSED 
“WE DO IT” 


TELEPHONES RANDOLPH 805-806 





WRITE Os Sa ENGRAVERS 
FOR Wiese TO THE 
SAMPLES , NWI TRADE 
P : STEEL AND COPPER PIATE 
WEDDING HATAT WAS BOOK — ENGRAVERS »*° PRINTERS 
A A -d 
DANCE PROGRAMS: GLUB INVITATIONS STEEL DIE EMBOSSERS 
BUSINESS STATIONERY-ETC-@@. 167020 E.RaNDOLPH St., CHICAGO 


























Pressmen! 


Here is the Overlay Knife 
you have been waiting for. 

















A handle with a reversible blade-holder. When not in use, blade is slipped into the handle. Can be carried in 
the vest pocket. Blades finely tempered. When worn down, throw away and insert a new one. 
Price, postpaid, with orie extra blade, only 35 cents; extra blades, postpaid, 5 cents. 
Special prices in quantities. 
1729 bune Bldg — 


NEW YORK THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 8 CHICAGO 








Cost Reductions in Your Plant 


are not complete until you introduce 
“The Johnson Way” in your pressrooms 
| & Point **The Johnson Way’ stands for good rollers every day; rollers 





No.2 washed and cared for under other methods become unfit for their 
0. highest efficiency after a few weeks’ use. 





Part of pressroom, Cargill Company, Grand Rapids, one of Michigan’s finest printers 
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Johnson 
Automatic 


Roller Rack 
* Company, Ltd. 


Battle Creek, Michigan 




















Latest 


Balance Feature 
Platen Dwell 
Clutch Drive 
Motor Attachment 


‘Prouty. 


Obtainable through any Reliable Dealer. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Boston Printing Press 


& Machinery Co. 


(Unexcelled) 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 











Read by British and Colonial Printers the World over. 


Che Britiah Printer 


Every issue contains information on trade matters by specialists. 
Reproductions in colors and monochrome showing modern 
methods of illustrating. All about New Machinery and Appli- 
ances. ‘Trade notes form reliable guides to printers and allied 
traders. Specimens of jobwork form original designs for 


Tympan Gauge Square 


FOR QUICKLY AND ACCURATELY PLACING 
THE GAUGE PINS ON A PLATEN PRESS. 


Made of transparent celluloid, ruled in picas. Size, 
3% x 8% inches. 

By placing the square over the impression of the job on 
the tympan in the proper position, and marking with a pen- 
cil along the left and lower edges, the gauges can be placed 


“lifting. ”? 
PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. correctly at once. Will save its cost in one day’s use. 


$2 per Annum, post free. Specimen Copy sent on receipt of 35 Cents. ‘Twenty-five cents, postpaid to any address. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 SHERMAN STREET - - - - CHICAGO 








PUBLISHED BY 


RAITHBY, LAWRENCE €&>» CO., Ltd. 
LEICESTER and LONDON 














It's a Wonder Becks’ Wouldn't 
Change This Ad! 


It’s Been in for Goodness Knows How Long 








Yes—and it’s apt to be in for some time to come, too! 


We find that there are still many thousands 
who through ignorance of its fine merits are being 
deprived of the benefits of the Brehmer Stitcher, 
the only accurate, simple, rapid and 
economical stitcher made. 


We find that users have been 
squandering large sums 
for complex, as well as 
costly-to-operate, stitch- 
ers without getting good 
results. — 

Just a little missionary work. 


We’re out to prove to the 
unenlightened. 


Don’t Be Ignorant— 
Investigate! 


No. 58. For heavier work up to %-inch. Can be fitted with 


No. 33. For Booklet and other General 
special gauge for Calendar Work. 


Printers’ Stitching. 


CHARLES BECK COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


609 CHESTNUT STREET 























KIDDER Roll-Feed Bed and Platen Presses 


Are Superior to All Other Automatic Presses 





THEY FEED FROM THE ROLL, are easily and quickly adjusted, and are capable of the widest 


possible range of special work. 


THEY PRINT FROM TYPE OR PLATES according to style of press. 
THEY PRINT ON ONE OR TWO SIDES of the paper, in from one to four colors, as specified. 
ACCURATE REGISTER is sure and not a matter of guess-work. 


MINIMUM SPOILAGE 
HIGHEST SPEEDS 


This Press 


prints from plates, on one 
or both sides of the paper, 
in one or more colors up to 
four. Itis built in four sizes. 


It Makes Large Profits 
Sor its Owners 


Write for information on either 
our Standard Styles or Special 
Presses for Special Work. 


KIDDER PRESS 
COMPANY 


Main Office and Works: 
DOVER, N. H. 


New York Office: 261 Broadway 


GIBBS-BROWER CO. 


AGENTS 
CANADA: The J. L. Morrison Co., 
Toronto. GREAT BRITAIN: John 
Haddon & Co., London. SOUTH 
AMERICA: J. Wasserman & Co., 
Buenos Aires. 
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An Added Monthly 
to the average printer and dealer sell- 
Profit ing our Peerless Patent Book Form 
——————s-— Cards is indicated by our records as 
Averaging $75.00 
per Month 


OTEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 


&.K.HARRIS FISHER BUILOING 
eats i? CHICAGO 


Appearance of Our Neat Cards in Case 


That is only the indicated direct profit, while the indirect 
profit growing out of the printer’s ability to give his customer 
the best the world affords in cards, by orders for other high-class 
work (and high-class work is always the most profitable), prob- 
ably many times multiplies that sum. You just can not afford 
to ignore the trade-winning possibilities and certainties which 
the handling of these cards means. 





Write To-day for Samples and Prices. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers 


52-54 East Adams Street Chicago 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


LITHOGRAPH AND LETTERPRESS 


INKS 


PROCESS INKS & INKS FOR OFFSET PRESSES 
BEST GRADES IN ALL SHADES OF COLORS 


STEEL AND COPPER PLATE INKS 








. Our Electric Annihilator a Benefactor for Pressmen 





HOME OFFICE 
212 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


DEPOTS 
Chicago, Ill., 711 S. Dearborn St. Nashville, Tenn., 222 N. Second St. 
Kansas City, Mo., 600 Delaware St. Memphis, Tenn., 73 Union Ave. 
New Orleans, La., 535 Magazine St. 
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shops where Star Sticks are used find 
that cost of production is reduced 
because of their unfailing accuracy — 
isn’t such a condition a supreme test 
and worth your investigation ? 


The Star 
Composing Stick 


on © @ 2 as a W 13 & @ 
4 Fi ta thks ttet Tle, Uist bldal Bibi 





“Tools of Quality for Particular Printers’ 


is the one faultless companion and stands 
unapproached—in rapidity, accuracy, 
durability, comfort and ease in use. 


MADE IN ALL POPULAR SIZES. 





FOR SALE BY SUPPLY HOUSES GENERALLY 





17 West Washington Street 


The Star Tool Mfg. Company 


Springfield, Ohio 











rr, - Do You Want 


Great Britain 
France 


Soap an Accurate 
Stapler ?P 


Before you purchase an- 
other stapling machine, you 
will never regret having 
investigated the recently 

improved 


Acme 


Binder 
No. 6 


Its scientific con- 
struction and its up-to- 
date improvements all 
go to make a satisfac- 
tory stapler, 

The ‘‘ Acme” keeps 
down your cost of pro- 
duction in the bindery 
department, Its work- 
ing is smooth, rapid, 
and its range of purpose 
makes the “ Acme” a 
popular bindery 
necessity. 

For sale by printers’ 
supply houses through- 
out the United States. 


Let us send you 
Jull particulars. 


The Acme 
Staple Machine 
Co., Ltd., 

112 North Ninth St., 
Camden, N. J. 








“Best Ever” 
After Two Years 


That’s what Charles W. Mardorff, of Brownsville, 
Pa., says. His slogan as printed on his letter- 
head reads: 


‘‘Mardorff Printing Pleases 
Our Motto —Always on Time”’ 


And the Kimble Motors he/p him to please his 
patrons in quality and in promptness. 


Says he: 
‘*Both Kimble Motors are doing fine after 
nearly two years of almost constant use. They 
are the ‘best ever’. Would not be without 
them. There is no way of figuring their 
great value in an office.” 


KIMBLE 


PRINTING PRESS 


MOTORS 


Do a lot of useful things that other motors won't do, and 
they omit doing a lot of bad things that other motors imsist 
on doing. 

They are built specially for printing presses. A touch 
of the toe makes them go fast or slow. The Variable Speed 
feature gives you absolute control, prevents spoilage, permite 
speeding up when you want it, makes it easy to run slow 
when you want to, and the cost of operation is exactly 
proportionate to the speed. 

The efficiency of your shop depends largely upon using 
the right speed on each job. On other motors, when you 
cut the speed, the cost remains about the same, because you 
are simply ‘‘ putting the brakes on,’’ while the electricity 
comes through the meter as fast as ever. On Kimble Motors, 
cutting the speed cuts the cost; and even if you run at the high- 
est speed, your current cost is less than that of any other motor. 


Instantly Reversible 


The same lever that slows the speed also reverses. This 
is something you can’t do on any other motor. 


Not an Experiment 
Brother Mardorff testifies that his Kimble Motors have 
been in continuous use for ¢wo years. Long enough time 
to get a pretty good test, eh? 


“‘Kimble-ize Your Shop”’ 
Not Your Presses Only, But All Your Machinery 


Variable speed, single-phase, A. C., friction 
drive, % h.-p. to % h.-p. for jobbers. 

Same type, belt drive, % h.-p. to 7 h.-p. for 
extra large jobbers or pontes. 

Variable or constant speed, polyphase, A. C., 
up to 7% h.-p. for cylinder presses, cut- 
ters, folders, linotypes, stitchers, ete. 

All Made Specially for the Printer and All 

GUARANTEED FOR TWO YEARS 





Send a list of your equipment and let 
us figure on the cost of the installation. 


Kimble Electric Company 


1125 Washington Boulevard Chicago 
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Built in Five Sizes. 





From 20x 30 in. to 30x 44 in, 


How Can Any Box-Maker Decide 


which press is the best when nearly all manufacturers claim that they produce the best? These few pointers 


will help you decide. 


Our presses are built to endure, and in their construction nothing is neglected or omitted which could 


make a press better. 


Our claim of superiority is based upon what the press has done in the past and what it is doing to-day. 


The Gally Universal Cutter and Creaser 


is adapted for either stamping or paper-box cutting. Its maintenance is decidedly economical. It does the work perfectly along 
the side of all others, is mechanically correct — therefore a satisfactory press. 


We manufacture many other presses, fully described in an interesting catalogue which will be promptly forwarded upon request. 


The National Machine Co., Manufacturers, Hartford, Connecticut 


Sole Canadian Agents—MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg 











Why Waste Power on 
Short Run Work? 


Let us prove to you how our “ STANDARD ” Motors will elimi- 
nate all waste, give you more efficient power and add dollars to 
your profit account. 

There is not a machine in your printing establishment that can 
not be operated at a lower cost by one of our “‘ STANDARD ” 
Motors. Hundreds of printers are now operating their job presses, 
news presses, linotype machines, typecasting machines, rulers, 
binders, staplers, etc., at a big saving with 


Robbins &Myers 
STANDARD Motors 


Our big factory has been specialized on small motors — one- 
thirtieth to fifteen horse-power — for more than sixteen years. We 
have built up a world-wide reputation for our “‘ STANDARD ” Motors 
because of their high efficiency, reliability and economy of power. 
Central power stations everywhere recommend them. 

Let our experts work for you FREE! Write us as to your power 
conditions — how and where you use it —and let our experts help 
you solve your power problem. Write us to-day. 


The Robbins & Myers Co. 


Factory and General Offices : 
1325 Lagonda Avenue 
Springfield, Ohio 
BRANCHES: 

New York, 145 Chambers 
street; Chicago, 320 Monad- 
nock block; Philadelphia, 
1109 Arch street; Boston, 
176 Federal street; Cleve- 
land, 1408 West Third street, 
N. W.; New Orleans, 312 
Carondelet street; St. Louis, 
1120 Pine street; Kansas 
City, 980 Wyandotte street. 








HOOLE MACHINE & 
ENGRAVING WORKS 


29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington Street 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





SEND FOR OUR 


NEW 
CATALOGUE 
No. 79 


DO IT NOW 
IT TELLS YOU ABOUT 
WHAT YOU NEED 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
END-NAME, NUMBERING, PAGING AND BOOK- 
BINDERS’ MACHINERY AND FINISHING TOOLS 
OF ALL KINDS. 
































Worth Three Times 
the Difference 
in Price 


MONARCH 
New Series, 
Single Revolution, 
Rack and Cam 
Distribution, 


ty 0 
3 ieocs ln on aad the acnaads shee the itirenebe the bed 
will still run in unison and retain their unity after years of constant 
operation. This is a feature for which all Cottrell presses are famous: 
- Printers and publishers to-day do not have to pay a premium for this 
feature when they purchase Cottrell Single Revolution Presses because 
the present perfect equipment of the Cottrell factory makes it possible 
-to sell these presses at a price asked for inferior machines. According 
to the experience of Mr. Sibley, whose letter we publish on this page, 
he has more than made back all the money the Cottrell press originally 
cost him and according to other users of Cottrell machines he stili 
has expectations of obtaining a future satisfactory service from the 
machine for an additional thirty years. No matter what your require- 
ments are, if they can be met with a single revolution press the Cottrells 
make that press. If you will write us frankly just what your require- 
ments are as to the size of the sheet, quality of work and how much you 
feel able to invest, we will take pleasure in writing you just as frankly 
as to just what the Cottrell has to offer you in meeting the conditions 
of your plant and field. Address our nearest branch house for catalog. 








Keystone Type Foundry 


GENERAL SELLING AGENTS 
Philadelphia. New York Chicago Detroit Atlanta San Francisco 





The Daily Tribune 
Gallipolis, Ohio 


During the ten or twelve years | have 
owned a Monarch Cottrell Press the fact 
has been a constant satisfaction to me. 
It has been used to print a weekly quarto 
and a daily folio constantly during that 
period, and today I would not exchange 
it for a brand new one. The older it gets _ 
the better it gets. and the repairs on it 
have not totalled $20 in twelve years. 
Its printing service is simply perfect. A 
month ago I bought a new dress for my 
paper, the first in twelve years. During 
the same period one of my neighbors 
has worn out four dresses, simply be- 
cause his press is hard on type. Think 
of using the same 300 pounds of type 
daily and twice weekly for twelve years. 
When I purchased this press in Chicago 
in 1898 or thereabouts, I hesitated for 
an hour between it and another make 
which was offered me for $400 less, 1 
finally concluded that I was buying a 








New Sexes 
Single Revolution — 








Manufactured by 
C. B. Cottrell 
& Sons Co. 

















Set in Caslon Bold Condensed and Caslon Lightface. Mortised Initial No. 3259. Printed on a No. 5 Cottrell Press 

















Wi Caslon Bold Condensed 12 | 














Seventeen Sizes Cast of Nickel-Alloy Metal on Universal Line 





6 Point Font $2 00 26A $095 52a $105 
WORTH OF THE CASLON BOLD CONDENSED SERIES TO PRINTERS 


Like its worthy predecessors, it makes a place for itself in the composing 

 stiaoe yes aabulpeapdingr emg You are not experimenting 

when you add this type to your plant as it is now recognized as a standard 
ADCDRPGHAIRLMNOPORSTOV WAYZ 


8 Point Font $2 2 24A $110 48a $it 
iit KEYSTONE’S STRONG POINT IS “HURRY” ORDERS 
Bear in mind the fact that the Keystone is noted for Prompt 
Service and careful execution of large orders. Put us to test 


abcdefghijkimnopqrstuywxyz 


10 Point Font $2 5 120 42a $1 30 
SHOWING OF A MODEL SERIES OF TYPE 
Caslon Bold Condensed Series is one of the few 
condensed letters that is useful for general work 


2 Point Font $2 75 


STEEL COMPOSING ROOM "FURNITURE 
Specially Designed to Economize in Space 


4 Point Font $3 00 


OUR PARAGON STEEL CHASES | 


Made with Riveted-Brazed Corners 


{6 Point Font $3 2 


BUY NICKEL-ALLOY TYPE 


Figures 1234567890 Showed _ 


24 Point Font $3 50 


DELIGHT PRINTERS 


| Casion Group Admired 


i 30 Point Font $400 A $2 05 a $195 


_ PLEASE CRITICS 
| Useful Type Series 


36 Point Font $4 


PURCHASING 








Z| 


Brindle Hounds 


42 Point Font $525 A $265 7a $260 


Grand Estate 





Keystone Type Foundry 


Philadelphia New York Chicago Detroit Atlanta San Francisco 




















Brave Maiden 


54 Point Font $7 50 3A $425 5a $325 
60 Point Font $8 60 3A $525 4a $335 


MINERS 
Rounds 


HONE| 
Build 
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American 


Model 30 


Lowest Price 


American Model 30 


mindy 5-90 


Fully 


Guaranteed 


muro: N° 12345 
Dealers Everywhere 


Impression of Figures 





Best Machine 


American Model 31—6 Wheels, $6.00 


Steel Throughout 


Every machine thoroughly 
tested in a printing-press 
and guaranteed 


ACCURATE 


American Numbering Machine Co. 


291 Essex St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
169 W. Washington St., Chicago, III. 
2 Cooper St., Manchester, England. 








The Miller Saw- [rimmer 





A Standardizing Machine for the Printer 





Values are measured by results 


First cost is not the price of the machine. 
Accuracy in operation, time of operation, ease of operation, 
constitute the real value. 
Without doubt the ordinary saw is of some service — cheaper, 
first cost, ‘‘ but —’’ 
That ‘‘ but ’’ costs you the price of the Miller in labor alone. 
Easy to operate. Easy to buy. Easy to pay for. 
Freight paid anywhere in U.S. A. Send for descriptive price-list. 


815 East Superior Street 


Miller Saw-Trimmer Co., ‘Aluae Wich. 





Miuier Saw-TrimMers are fully 


covered by U. 


S. and foreign pat 


ents and pending applications. 











FOR QUALITY IN STITCHING INVESTIGATE THE BOS 











No.7 Boston 


(New Model) 


CAhire Stitcher 


With a capacity of seven-eighths of an inch, and in 
which every annoying feature of wire stitchers of large 
capacity is eliminated. 

Has the exclusive “Boston” single hand-wheel work 
adjustment, the instantly convertible flat and saddle 
work table, positive wire straightener, four-cutting-face 
interchangeable wire cutters, etc. etc. 

For further information, write the nearest selling place 


American Type Founders Company 
General Selling Agent 











FOR QUANTITY IN STITCHING ASK A USER OF BO 
































STITCHERS 
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1,000 Magazines for Fifty Cents 





GATHERED, STITCHED AND COVERED 





Labor (1) operator 

(1) operator assistant 
(2) good feeders . 

(1) good feeder assistant 


(1) good take-off. 


PerM. 

Fixed interest 
Charges, insurance . 
Depreciation . 

Supt. 


Per M. 


on $8,000 6% | 
“cc “cc 2% 
5% 


To 


3,000 books per hour X 9—27,000 books per day . 


. $0.3703 


. $0.1330 
. $ 0.5033 





GEO. JUENGST & SONS, Croton Falls, New York. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 











SPECIALISTS 


TO THE TRADE ONLY 


SAMPLES FREE 


SEND -: FOR - THEM - 


STEED DIE EMB« ISSING AND 
COPPER PLATE ENGRAVING 
x AND PRINTING = 


BUSINESS GARDS WEDDING INVITATIONS 
EMBOSSED LETTER PAPER 


SE ae es et 
ae 


| STATIONERS ENGRAVING CO. 
S50) FIFTH AVENUE -- CHICAGO 





&  CALTING CARDS FIG... 
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Inks that are used in every country where 


printing is done. 


Kast & Ehinger 


Germany 








Manufacturing Agents for the United States, 


Canada, Cuba, Mexico 


Charles Hellmuth 





Printing 
and Lithographic 








The World's 
Standard 
Three and 
Four Color 
Process Inks 


Gold Ink 
worthy of 
the name 





INKS 


DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 


SPECIAL 
OFF-SET INKS 


New York 
154-6-8 W. 18th Street 
Hellmuth Building 

™ Chicago 


No. 605-7-9 S. Clark St. 
Poole Bros. Building 








Bi-Tones 
that work 
clean to the 
last sheet 
































Think of the Advantage in Buying 


a Press having all the improvements and overcoming the weak features of the 
present-day presses. We designed and built this press after a careful study 


of what was in the field and of what the printer really required. 
We centralize in this one press our best skill and effort to make the 


best two-revolution press for the price. 


The 
Swink High-Grade 
Two-Revolution 
Press 


is quiet in operation, does not jerk or 
jump—all due to the scientific con- 
struction. Its register is absolute and 
the impression certain. Its uniform 
high speed of an average of 2,400 im- 
pressions per hour means that this press 
will stand that number of impressions 
every day in the year and not reduce 
the press to a ‘‘pile of junk.’’ 

You can appreciate these condi- 
tions only by a test or asking some 
printer now using our two-revolution 
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press. Investigate and find out for yourself the economical cost of this press and be convinced that by your purchasing the 
Swink High-Grade Two-Revolution Press your investment will stand for many years’ profit-producing service. 





BEFORE BUYING A NEW PRESS, SUPPOSE YOU INVESTIGATE OUR CLAIMS 





The Swink Printing Press Company 


Factory and General Offices 
DELPHOS, OHIO 














Dinse, Page 
& Company 








Electrotypes 
Nickeltypes 


Stereotypes 


























725-733 S. LASALLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONE, HARRISON 7185 











Roberts Numbering Machine Co. 


Successor to The Bates Machine Co. 
696-710 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


— FOR GENERAL 


JOB WORK 


ABSOLUTELY 
ACCURATE 








FULLY 
GUARANTEED 








SIDE PLATES 
WITHOUT SCREWS 








ALWAYS IN STOCK 


N? 12345 


FAC SIMiLE IMPRESSION 


Size 1344x1546 inches 


ROBERTS’ MACHINES 
UNEQUALLED RESULTS — MAXIMUM ECONOMY 








FIVE-FIGURE WHEELS 


View Showing Parts Detached 
for Cleaning - 
: 7 (Iadeg _\ = 


nee | ‘ 
NO SCREWS Lian , 


To Number Either Forward 


or Backward 















































Sli This Sheet to Your Customers 


It will be easier for you to sell printing if your estimate specifies Bankers Linen Bond. In September SYSTEM we are holding this 
sheet out to over 100,000 business firms — to probably 500,050 business men — all possible purchasers of commercial stationery. And we are 
telling these customers of yours that the printer who offers them Bankers Linen Bond is giving them full value for their money. 

This means more business for you when you use 


SCNULOUS 
Linen ond 


This water-mark on every sheet is our Guarantee of Quality, Service and Perfect Satisfaction. For your own sake, to avoid getting 
inferior imitations, make sure the water-mark contains all three words— BANKERS LINEN BOND. | . 

Bankers Linen Bond is the purest bond made, Behind it is the reputation of Southworth Quality—the recognized standard of Bond 
Quality— the bond by whichall others are judged. Bankers Linen Bond is made of the highest grade materials, washed in purest waters — 
manufactured by skilled craftsmen—giving you the benefit of years of experience and the maximum of paper value at a reasonable cost. 

You can not use a better bond for every business correspondence job, The Bankers Linen Water-mark insures you against faded, 
easily torn and useless paper. It satisfies your customers—enables you to give them better letter-heads and make more money. Let us send 
you samples of Bankers Linen Bond, and if you sometimes need a soft cream tint instead of a white paper, ask about Bankers Linen. But be 


sure you see samples xow. 
THE SOUTHWORTH COMPANY, Mittineague, Mass. 




































Our Plan of Installation 














Is Worth 
Looking 
Into 


We have two 
methods of help- 
ing you get start- 
ed. You need 
have no care, for 
once this machine 
is set in operation 


you can then : 
jalacinninec Every printer should have our 


pay for itself. Printers’ Guide on his desk. 


Made for pro- ‘ - 
Pie diab. This book gives complete in- 


class commercial formation on motor equipment 
and social station- oe ; 
ery, plate work, for printing-presses. Five thou- 


een tee: sand printers are using this guide 


| quirements of the a A 
present-day de- as a purchasing directory. 
mands of the en- 
graver and printer. 








Copy free on request. Ten thousand 
Write now and be edition almost exhausted. — Write now. 
the first in your city to 
install this money- 











Engravers’ and Printers’ Machinery Co., Inc. 


‘ Cincinnati, Ohio 
108 Fulton Street, New York City, N. Y. 











Have It on Your Desk 


waite The Triumph Electric Co. 





























Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass., and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S, 











$15.50 a Week Increase 
in Wages 
A Chicago hand compositor got tired of working for the 
then job scale of $19.50. 


Within the last four years he made the plunge and became 
a student at 


The Inland Printer Technical School 


Since that time his wages have risen steadily until now he is 
earning $35 a week. 


Not everybody can do so well. But any compositor can go part of the road 
this man has traveled. ‘There will be more machines than ever. Make up your mind 
tocatch on. This is the School that will show you how. It has the endorsement of 
the International Typographical Union. 











Send Postal for Booklet ‘‘ Machine Composition’’ 
and learn all about the course and what the students say of it. 
The Thompson Typecaster taught without extra charge. 


| Inland Printer Technical School 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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Hand | a ; 3 H I C K O K 


Bundling hii : ° 
Press i ay a Paper- Ruling Machines 


“- Ruling Pens 
Bookbinders’ Machinery 


The W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
HARRISBURG, PA., U.S. A. 


Write for | ESTABLISHED 1844 INCORPORATED 1886 
Pr 7ces be . MILLER & RICHARD, Sole Canadian Agents, Winnipeg and Toronto 

















“They Are 


Going Some” | || JAMES WHITE PAPER CO, 


Six hundred and twenty-two 


Wing-Horton Mailers 
were sold in 1910. 

They were all sold sub- 
ject to approval, but not a 
Mailer was returned. Trade-mark 

They are carried in stock Registered U. S. Patent Office. 
at printers’ supply houses 
throughout the United States 


and Canada. BOOK AND COVER PAPERS 


Full particulars supplied on re- 
quest to any agency, or 


CHAUNCEY WING, Mfr., Greenfield, Mass. 








219 W. MONROE STREET CHICAGO 
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SELECT FIVE of THESE 
HANDSOME LEAFLETS 


OUR CHOICE of any five of 
these ten booklets will be sent to 
you free, provided your list accom- 
panies a year’s subscription (with 
the necessary $2.50) to THE 
GrapHic Arts, starting with the October 
or November issues. This series of book- 
lets, giving information relating to type 
composition and printing, was printed at 
the School of Printing, North End Union, 
Boston, and are in themselves excellent ex- 


amples of good booklet-making. 


THE PRINTER’S TYPES. P A 
A brief description of their mechanical features, composition, sizes, etc. 24 pp. 


SIGNS USED IN PRINTING AND WRITING 
A compilation of punctuation, commercial, astronomical, and medical signs, 
proof-readers’ marks, etc., for the use of printers’ apprentices. 16 pp. 


THE COMPOSITOR’S WORK 
A leaflet for beginners. Includes a brief list of technical terms. 26 pp. 


ABBREVIATIONS AND CONTRACTIONS 


When to use them and when to spell in full, with list of common forms, 22 pp. 


USE OF ITALIC 5 
Hints about the common uses of italic in combination with roman. 15 pp. 


QUOTE-MARKS 


An epitome of general rules and customary usages, with examples of their use. 
12 pp. 


USE OF CAPITALS 
Giving many general rules for capitalizing, as well as spacing andleading. 19 pp. 


PRINTERS’ PROOFS 
The methods by which they are taken, marked, and corrected; with list of 
proof-readers’ marks. 31 pp. 


DIVISION OF WORDS 


Contains many general directions and rules, with examples, 12 pp. 


MODERN METHODS OF PRINTING 
brief description of the relief, intaglio, and plane-surface printing processes. 
22 pp. 


NATIONAL ARTS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


z00 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pewee TOUS 
OF PANTING 











SPRAGUE ELECTRIC 


ALTERNATING AND DIRECT CURRENT 


MOTORS 


Type R.I., Single-Phase Alternating-Current Motor, 
Belted to Whitlock Type E Press 
Equipment specifications furnished free of obligation on your part 
Descriptive Bulletin No. 2194 


So\ SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 
OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICES: 
527-531 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 














BRONZING 
MACHINES 


for 
Lithographers & Printers 


Guaranteed in Every Respect 





BRONZE POWDERS 





We Do Repairing 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES 





Manufactured by 


Robert Mayer & Co. 
Suite 420, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
Factory: Hoboken, N. J. 


Seattle San Francisco 























The BEST and LARGEST GERMAN TRADE JOURNAL for 
the PRINTING TRADES on the EUROPEAN CONTINENT 


Dervtacher Burh- ww 
Steindrucker Mesex 


PUBLICATION 
Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers and kindred trades, 
with many artistic supplements. @ Yearly Subscription for Foreign 
Countries, 14s. 9d.— post free. Sample Copy, Is. 


Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker 


ERNST MORGENSTERN 
19 DENNEWITZ-STRASSE - « - BERLIN, W. 57, GERMANY 


The American Pressman 


A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 
JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


Best medium for direct communication with the 
user and purchaser of 
Pressroom Machinery and Materials 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


Second National Bank Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Bishop’s Order Book 
and Record of Cost 


@ The simplest and most accurate book for keeping 
track of all items of cost of every job done. Each 
book contains 100 leaves, 10x16, printed and ruled, 
and provides room for entering 3,000 jobs. Strongly 
bound, price $3.00. Fourth edition. 


SOLD BY 


The Inland Printer Company 


Chicago 


ETALOGRAPHY 


Treats of the nature and properties of zinc and 
aluminum and their treatment as printing sur- 
faces. Thoroughly practical and invaluable 
alike to the expert and to those taking up 
metal-plate printing for the first time. Full 
particulars of rotary litho and offset litho 
methods and machines; details of special 
processes, plates and solutions. The price is 
3 /- or $2.00, post free. 


To be obtained from 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 





METALS 


By 
Chas. 
Harrap 

















Metal Plate Printing 


Price, $2.00 Postpaid. 








A text-book covering the entire subject of Printing 
in the Lithographic manner from Zinc and Alumi- 
num Plates. Complete from graining the plates to 
producing the printed sheet. 

PUBLISHED BY 


THE NATIONAL LITHOGRAPHER 
150 Nassau Street, New York City 


The Only Lithographic Trade Paper Published in America. 


Subscriptions, $2.00 per year. Foreign Subscriptions, $2.50 per year. 
Single copies, twenty cents. 








The Best Special Works for Lithographers, Etc. 


ARE THE 
ALBUM LITHO —26 parts in stock, 20 plates in black and color, 
$1.50 each part. 


AMERICAN COMMERCIAL SPECIMENS —three series, 24 
plates in color, $3.50 each series. 


TREASURE OF GRAPHIC ARTS—24 folio plates in color, $4.50. 
= OF LABELS—‘the newest of labels—ts plates in color, 


—— STUDIES” — by Ferd Wiist — second series, 24 plates, 


AND THE 


FREIE KUNSTE 
—SEMI-MONTHLY PUBLICATION— 


This Journal is the best Technical Book for Printers, Lithographers 
and all Kindred Trades. Artistic supplements. Yearly subscription, 
$3.00, post free; sample copy, 25 cents. 

PUBLISHED BY 


JOSEF HEIM - - - = = = Vienna VI./i Austria 











PRIOR’S AUTOMATIC 


Photo Seale 


SHOWS PROPORTION AT A GLANCE 


No figuring—no chance for error. Will show exact 
proportion of any size photo or drawing—any size plate. 


SIMPLE — ACCURATE. 


Being transparent, may be —— upon proofs 

of cuts, etc., and number of square inches de- 

termined without figuring. Price, $2.00. 
Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman Street . . . . CHICAGO 
1729 Tribune Building, NEW YORK 














OIG Brow) 


ENGRAVERS 


ay MONTHLY 
SOA Tear 


PHOTOGRAN. 


Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 
that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 


Geo. RouTLepce& Sons, Lrp. | 874 Fantentane | Lonpon, E. C. 


AMERICAN AGENTS: 


Spon & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street, New York 





























Latham’s MONITOR Perforators 


@ The special hard- 
ened die is so hard 
that it will cut glass. 


@ Driven perpen- 


@ Feed gaugeis rigid, 
accurate and speedy. 
Can be adjusted for 
any size or style of 
work, 








dicularly, making a 


i il gg eS : ; gq Also Monitor Wire 
spec gale Stitchers, Punching 
Machines, Paging 
side rods. and Numbering 


Made iw feu Machines, fourteen 
ade in fourteen 


Styles and sizes for 
power, foot or with 
motor attached. 


Styles of Paper-Box 
Stitchers, etc., etc. 


nile te @ We furnish com- 
@ The stripper is i plete Bindery Out- 
positive and will not fits. Write us for 


: Monitor Extra Heavy Power Perforator with Feed Gauge Receiving Box 
spring. and Motor Attached estimates. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CHICAGO, 306-312 South Canal St. 
LATHAM MAC HINERY CO. NEW YORK, 8 Reade St. BOSTON, 130 Pearl St. 














Stoneneiz 


Cwo ~ Revolution 














The Press with an 
Efficient Bed Movement 





HE value of an efficient bed movement, the 

heart and core of a two-revolution, can not 

be underestimated. The service of a press is 
measured by its bed movement. A poor bed movement must mean poor service. 


The wonderful efficiency of the STONEMETZ bed movement is a matter of record. The very 
first STONEMETZ PRESSES sold four years ago are to-day giving the same satisfactory service as when 
new — the same unyielding impression, the same perfect register, the same noiseless, easy movement at high 
speed. Involute tooth spur gears, rigid bearings, perfect balance and air control — all mean quiet running, 
durability, service. 


The STONEMETZ is backed by a reputation that warrants your buying it. Let us tell you 
more vitally interesting facts ? 





The Challenge Machinery Company 


Sal d Wareh es 
124 So. Fifth Ave., Chicago Grand Haven, Michigan 









































Hamilton’s sgt 
TRACY 
CABINETS 


No composing-room equipment has received 
wider recognition than the popular Tracy Cabi- 
nets and Stands now in general use in most of 
the modernized composing-rooms in the United 
States and Canada. 

No brackets are required in connection with 
these Cabinets —a solid top serves as a working 
bank on both sides for the accommodation of 
case equipment. 

The tops are loose, being reversible and 
adjustable, allowing the overhang to be thrown 
to either side to the extent of 4 inches. 

The No. 28 Tracy Cabinet holds 48 standard 
California Cases. One side of the top will take 
an 18x72 Bettis Case; the reverse side will 
hold two pairs of news cases or two job cases at 
the front and a 9x 72 inch Lead and Slug Case at 
the back, as shown in the illustration. This 
arrangement provides a combination of the old 
mews case equipment and the low job case 

. a equipment now coming into general use. 
| ee ee We can supply these Cabinets with all late 
/ ha) kl a a ae ee a) improvements, including foot rails, mortised 
AMM ER MEO EI. SS label holders, number tacks and electric light 
equipment. 

We also supply these Cabinets with extra 
deep cases, a full description of which will be 
found in our circular. A copy of this circular 
will be supplied on all inquiries. 


Double the Capacity 


THE RUMFORD PRESS 
Concord, N. H. 


The Hamilton Mfg. Co., 
Two Rivers, Wis. 

Gentlemen,— I am glad to advise you that the 
installation of the new material in our composing- 
room has been very satisfactory. The result has 
been a great saving in floor space and a proportion- 
ate saving in the time of .our workmen handling 
the work. 

We have practically doubled our output of work 
and this would have been impossible without the 
readjustment through your suggestions. Had we 
attempted to continue with our old material, we 
should have had to either refuse the work or double 
our rental expense by taking extra floor space. All 
the furniture we have found as represented and we 

; are well satisfied with the peace gent 
News Side No. 28 inet ery truly yours, 
er ee ee J. V. BRIDGE, Mgr. 























Wi E ; : : 
Yo eae Ask for a copy of ‘‘ Composinc-room Economy,”’ showing floor plans of thirty-two modernized 


in the ques- composing-rooms in some of the leading printing plants in the United Statess. 
tion of Modern- 

ized Furniture and 

we would like to have 
your representative show T 

us a floor plan of our compos- H e e 
ing-room as you would rearrange 

it, with a view toour installing such - 

furniture as you can show us would soon Main Office and Factories - - TWO RIVERS, WIS. 

be paid for in the saving accomplished. Eastern Office and Warehouse - - RAHWAY, N. J. 








ALL PROMINENT DEALERS SELL HANILTON GOODS 





A VALUABLE LINE GAUGE, graduated by picas and nonpareils, mailed 
free to every inquiring printer. 








OUR NEW CATALOG OF SPECIAL FURNITURE SENT ON REQUEST. 














flake Money Making Business 
Stationery 


If you think your customer ought to use good 
paper for his business stationery, tell him so. Do not 
offer him the cheapest thing you can find in the hope 
that he will appreciate your ability to economize on 
his work. You ought to know, and he will find, that 
the true value of a piece of printed matter does not lie 
in its cost, but in its effectiveness. 


Why not suggest 


Old HimpshireDio 


to him now, rather than wait until he is compelled to 
find out for himself what it ought to be your business 
to tell him at once? In this connection we want to - 
call your attention to our plan of co-operation in 
reaching users of efficient printed matter. Just drop 
us a line and we will “talk it over.” 


Hampshire Paper Company Jae 


* loss 
We are the only Papermakers in the Hampshire 


world making Bond Paper exclusively 


fH ee, 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts = 




















THE CHANDLER & PRICE 


NEW SERIES PRESS 


Announcement is made of the completion of the 

Chandler & Price New Series Press. Printers 

are invited to inquire about this, the latest and 

best offering of the factory, full particulars of 
which will be sent upon request to 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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at the Plant of 
THE RECORD COMPANY 


St. Augustine, Florida 


-| The Autopress Co., September 20, 1911 5,000 
299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. IMPRESSIONS 


Gentlemen :— 
Taking up our August Cost Sheet we are PER HOUR 


glad to make the following report to you: 

The Autopress did nearly the work of five FROM 
jobbers (we operate seven job presses.) 
The comparative cost per hour between TYPE OR FLAT 
the job presses and the Autopress is as PLATES 
follows: 


57c. per hour on a jobber and 
I~ 99.. per hour on the Autopress me 


Weare thinking of buying another Auto- 
press. It would do no harm to get the or- 
der forms forwarded to us. 

THE RECORD COMPANY, 
Harry L. Brown, Manager 




















WHICH WILL YOU HAVE? Job press output (800 to 1000 im- 
pressions) at 57 cents per hour — 
OR Autopress output (4000 to 5000 impressions) at 99 cents per 


hour. How much “‘thinking it over’’ is necessary? 


The Record Company has one of the largest and most important plants in 
the South, headed by men conceded to be experts at the business. Their 
standing is of the highest. Such a report as the above coming from such a 
source needs no comment except that what the Autopress is doing in the 
Record plant, it is now doing in hundreds and hundreds of others. Any oper- 
ator with ordinary intelligence can get from the Autopress the product of 
from three to five jobbers without any trouble whatever. 

Remember, we guarantee the Autopress to fulfill our claims. You run no risk. 
Not a dollar is asked until the Autopress accomplishes what we claim for it. 
Some day you WILL install AN AUTOPRESS because the other fellow did. 
Better send today for full information. 


CHICAGO, 431 S. Dearborn St. SAN FRANCISCO, Phelan Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA., Rhodes Bldg. BOSTON, 176 Federal St. 
LONDON, ENG., 85 Fleet St. TORONTO, CAN., Carlaw aie 


A4UTOPRESS CAN DO, BUT WHAT 








4 
TS USERS SAY IT HAS DONE 
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CERTAINLY REDUCES 


COSTS OF PRINTING 





yg? Ps a! os é 
fhgeh ommend Jom <caeeeh* 


THE SCOTT ALL SIZE ROTARY is one of the most profitable machines 
ever installed in a printing-house, as it is capable of printing the work as good as on a 
flat-bed press. It only takes up the space of one machine, but turns out as much work 
as eight flat-bed presses. 

A CHICAGO PRINTER has one of these machines running all the time, and 
he informed us that there is always work to keep the machine busy. 

IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK one of these machines has been running 
night and day for years, and they are so well pleased with it that they have ordered 
another one. 

A PHILADELPHIA PRINTER has four of these machines in his establish- 
ment. Others are running all over the country. 

WILL IT NOT PAY YOU to investigate the merits of this machine? Install 
one, seek long runs of presswork, and you will become prosperous. Send for our 
descriptive catalogue. Send for our salesman; he will be pleased to confer with you. 


Why Not Install One Now. 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager 





Main Office and Factory 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK, 41 Park Row CHICAGO, Monadnock Block 
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“OSWEGO” 








Cutting Machines Exclusively 








As we look at things from a scientific 
point of view—as we put manufacturing on 
more of an engineering basis—or weigh the 
worth of efficiency—we recognize the fact 
that our first big move must be in the direction 
of waste elimination. 





“Yes,” you say, “this is just what we have 
always done. The efficiency man has never 
given up his search for the drip, drip of 


From tne Little waste —’’ 


16-inch Oswego 
Reus Cester-te But have we dug deep enough? 


the Big 7-Ton 
Brown & Carver 
Automatic Clamp Did you know that the power-waste saved 
a ee ae by an Oswego Automatic Clamp Cutting 
Machine would pay for that machine? 


For instance — 








And did you know that besides eliminating 
this power-waste the Oswego machines are the 
most powerful, productive, economical and 
ingenious cutting machines ever built? 





They are waste eliminators— plus. 


This is worthy of the efficiency man’s 
attention. We will be very glad to aid in the 
investigation if he will write us to-day. 








Write for ‘A Few Facts Without Varnish” 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY; Jr., Proprietor 


OSWEGO, NEW YORK 



































THE HUBER-HODGMAN 
PRINTING PRESS 








PRINT-SIDE-UP DELIVERY IN OPERATION 


RE YOU GOING TO NEED A NEW PRESS SOON? 
If so, we desire to show you the new product of our factory. We have a new driving 
mechanism that will produce at least 20 per cent more than any other machine of the 
same size. ‘This press has no shoes or heavy rack-hangers, makes very little noise and no 
vibration. The bed is only 35 inches from the floor, any size; the cross-stay is solid. It has 
every labor-saving device needed. When you trip the cylinder the fountain-roller is also 
tripped. The good printer will readily see the merit of this feature. The register is perfect; 
the cylinder-lifting mechanism is so rigid the press will never gutter. The size can be changed 
from a four-roller to a three-roller in a few minutes. We have a number of these machines in 
operation. Let,us give you the names of some of the users, and write them and get an opinion 
from a printer. We only ask you to examine it— your own judgment will be salesman 
enough for us. 
This machine is unequaled for speed, durability, lightness of power required, smoothness 
of reversing mechanism, simplicity of construction. The new features are too many to 
enumerate. Let us show them to you. 








VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


17 to 23 Rose St. and 135 William St., New York. 
FACTORY —TAUNTON, Mass. 
AGENT, ENGLAND, WESTERN OffFicE, 343 S. Dearborn Street, 


P. LAWRENCE PRINTING MACHINERY CO., Ltd. , H.W. THORNTON, Manager, 
57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, Harrison 801. CHICAGO 











© pecial 
Amnouncement 


Fifteen Days’ Free Trial 

and Freight Prepaid to You 

on a “Quick Bundler’’ up to 
December 31, 1911 


The most progressive printers and binders 
everywhere are installing “Quick Bundlers” 
now — one New York concern alone has 20 in 
daily use. Here is a partial list of “Quick 
Bundler”’ users in New York City and vicinity: 


Street & Smith Butterick Publishing Co. 
Trow Printing and Book Wynkoop, Hallenbeck & 
Binding Company Crawford Company 
The Government Printing JI. J. Little & Ives 
Office, Washington, D. C. Company 
Home Pattern Company Chas. Scribner & Sons 
Doubleday, Page & Co. Harper & Brothers 
We are confident that you will find the 
* Quick Bundler” so great a time and labor saver 
that you will keep it— and order more. But if 


you don’t, we'll take it away. The risk is all ours. 


The ‘‘ Quick Bundler ’’ Saves Time, 
Labor, Expense and Waste, and 
Expedites Handling of Signatures, 
Pamphlets and Other Folded Work. 


The “Quick Bundler”’ is compact, 
occupies but little floor space and its cost 
is small. Being easily movable it can be taken to the 
work in a moment. This feature makes it the most 
convenient of any similar device ever invented, and 
does away with the immense labor and extra handling 
of sheets involved in carrying the work tothe machine (¢ 
—as in all the old types of bundlers. 
The Free Trial Offer with Freight Prepaid holds 
good only until December 31. 
Send for information to-day and prepare to cut out 
one item of needless waste at once. 


‘THe AUSPRESS @MPANY 


“Quick Bundler” Department 
299 Broadway, New York 


CHICAGO, 431 S. Dearborn St. SAN FRANCISCO, Phelan Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA., Rhodes Bldg. ; BOSTON, 176 Federal St. 
LONDON, ENG., 85 Fleet St. TORONTO, CAN., Carlaw Ave. 
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Efficiency” 


O-DAY the watchword is efficiency. 
T Specialists are developing sedis 











tending to efficiency in employees, 
writers are filling the magazines with 
articles on efficiency — it has become 
one of the vital problems. 

But in all this discussion and effort one point 
stands out most prominently —and that is this: 
In order to promote the highest efficiency among 
employees, they must be given the most suitable 
material, arranged in such manner as to facilitate 
economic production. 

And right here is where the leider Type 
Founders Company comes in: 

First, it places within reach of the printer good 
workable type faces and decorative material — 
made from the most famous designs. 

Then it furnishes composing-room equipment 
which facilitates in every possible way the use of 
this type. 

It not only furnishes the best in type faces, but 
it furnishes these designs in families. 

It makes possible the elimination of waste 
time, waste movements and waste space by the 
installation of departments devoted to special- 
ized outfits and planning of composing-rooms. 
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Kconomy 


That which makes for efficiency makes also for 
economy, and an enlightened economy — that 
economy which has for its purpose greater value 
rather than cheapened product — tends toward 
the betterment of the craft as a whole. 

And here again comes in the American Type 
Founders Company. 

With its Specialized Outfits Departments, de- 
voted to designing composing -room equipment 
and arranging new plants and rearranging old 
ones to promote the economical production of 
printing, it is furnishing to the employer his 
ereatest factor in real economy. 














LOCATION OF SELLING HOUSES 


NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Rose and Duane Streets 210-212 W. Monroe Street 820-822 Mission Street 





BOSTON, MASS. ST. LOUIS, MO. PORTLAND, ORE. 


270 Congress Street Ninth and Waleut Stessts 92-94 Front Street 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 124 East Sixth Street DENVER, COLO. 
17-19 South Sixth Street 1621 Blake Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
BALTIMORE, MD. 15 St. Cale Avenue, N. E. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


213-215-217 Guilford Avenue DETROIT, MICH. 121 North Broadway 


BUFFALO, N. Y. ahd eeicanescindises SEATTLE, WASH. 

45 North Division Street MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 317 Second Avenue, South 
419-423 Fourth Street, South 

PITTSBURGH, PA. KANSAS CITY, MO. SPOKANE, WASH. 


323 Third Avenue 602.608 Diclaware Stees Sprague Avenue and Browne Street 


RICHMOND, VA. DALLAS, TEXAS VANCOUVER, B.C. 


1320 East Franklin Street 2024-2026 Commerce Street Homer and Helmcken Streets, West 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 














Set in Bodoni 
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Important Announcement 
of Interest to All Printers 








SETHE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COM- 
«| PANY has, after a thorough investigation 
a4] of THE THOMPSON T'YPECASTER, and 
J its work in various printing plants 
Suited the country, decided that this machine 
more completely answers the requirements of 
printers in the making of type than any other 
machine now on the market, and has acquired the 
sole selling agency for the United States, Canada, 
and all of North and South America, the West 
Indies, the Philippines and Hawaii, and orders for 
machines, parts, matrices and other supplies may 
hereafter be placed through the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, at their headquarters in 
New York, or branches in Chicago, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Toronto, etc. 

THE THOMPSON TYPECASTER may be seen 
in operation in New York, Chicago, Denver, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Birmingham, 
and other cities. 

For full particulars, prices, terms, etc., write 
to any branch of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company or direct to the manufacturers 


The Thompson Type Machine Co. 


624-632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Set in type made by the Thompson Typecaster. Border from Linotype Matrices. 
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Get More Money for 


Your Waste Paper TITANIC 
This Paper-Macerating-Machine 
wp will properly prepare your waste paper 
’ and make it an excellent article for 


packing purposes. It is simple in oper- 


ation and the price is reasonable. A sheet it pays to use. 


It is a reliable machine for de- 


stroying railroad and other tickets, It gives a remarkably 
manuscripts, waste paper, etc. good effect ata very 


It saves the paper stock. = ° ° 
Made in four sizes to meet low price. We invite 


all requirements, and have 


recently added several improve- you to ju d ge 1 ts 
ments for the protection of strength and rattle, 


knives, gears, etc. 


This destroyer is now a rec- color and texture, 
ognized necessity and should writing and printing 


be in every auditor’s office. 
Send for descriptive f 

circular. suriace. 

Our other specialties Titanic stands up under all tests. It 

is made in bond and in linen finish, in 

Card Local Ticket Presses. white and in attractive colors, and in 
Card-Cutting Machines, both useful sizes and weights. 

hand-fed and automatic. 

Ticket-Counting Machines For Samples and Prices Write to 

and Ticket -Tying 


WE MAKE NUMBERING WHEELS RUNNING emanaaw PARSONS TRADING CO. 


20 VESEY STREET NEW YORK 
London Sydney Mexico 
Bombay Melbourne Buenos Aires 
Cape Town Wellington Havana 





Write and state your requirements 





Blomfeldt & Rapp Company 
108 N. Jefferson Street Chicago, Ill. 














Danish Ledger 


WRITES WELL 
RULES WELL 
ERASES WELL 


To those who desire a high-grade ledger at 
a moderate price, we recommend DANISH 
-LEDGER. Send for new sample-book. 


LIST OF AGENTS 

Miller & Wright Paper Co., New York city 
Hudson Valley Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 
Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
B. F. Bond Paper Co., Baltimore, Md., and MANUFACTURED BY 
ice 73 D. a pe ji 

ileston & Livermore Co., Boston, Mass. G c 
R. H. Thompson Co., Buffalo, N. Y. B. D. RISIN PAPER O. 
Donaldson Paper Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Chope Stevens Paper Co., Detroit, Mich. HOUSATONIC, BERKSHIRE COUNTY, 


Crescent Paper Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
oO. W. Sealey Paper Co., St. Louis, Mo. MASSACHUSETTS. 




















The Pay-roll Pays for the 
Falcon Automatic Platen Press 


Will automatically feed, print and deliver any 
weight of stock from onion-skin to cardboard. 


Size, inside chase 
12% x 18% 
for flat stock 





Automatic Falcon Platen Press with platen exposed. 
Showing accessibility of the platen for make-ready purposes. 


TESTIMONIALS 





BROWN & BIGELOW 
Calendar,Makers 
Sr. Pau, April 8, 1910. 
Dear Sirs,— Replying to your inquiry regarding the Falcon 
which we bought of you some little time ago, we beg to say 
that it is doing all that you represented for it and is extremely 
satisfactory to us, which may best be attested to from the fact 
that we are sending you under separate cover to-day an order 
for a second press. 
Yours very truly, 
Brown & BIGELow, 
J. E. BatLey, Director of Manufacturing. 








COLLIER’S 
The National Weekly 


New York, N. Y., October 8, 1908. 
GENTLEMEN,— We have had your Falcon Press in our place 
now about six months and so far it has been entirely satisfac- 
tory to us. We are running envelopes from 3,500 to 5,000 per 
hour on it and getting very satisfactory results, and also find 
that it can be hand-fed at least 3,000 per hour. The press is 
particularly adaptable to this sort of work, as it has all the 
advantages of high speed, and forms may still be changed on 
it as quickly as on an ordinary job press. So far, we are very 
much pleased with its work. 
Yours truly, 
FLoyp E. WILDER, 
Assistant Superintendent. 








SAMUEL CUPPLES ENVELOPE Co. 
All Styles and Grades of Envelopes 


Sr. Louis, July 15, 1910. 
Dear Sirs,— Replying to your favor of the 13th inst., we 
prefer, as a rule, not to give testimonial letters, but we are so 
well pleased with the two Falcon Presses you put in our St. 
Louis factory that we will in this instance vary from our usual 
custom. 
The presses do everything you claim for them, and we are 
very much pleased with the work. 
: Very truly yours, 
SaMUEL CupPLES ENVELOPE Co., 
C. R. Scupper, Vice-President. 











Saves wages, power, floor space and 
spoilage. 

Feeds from the top of the pile. 

Speed up to 3,500 per hour. 

Prints from flat forms. 

No expert required. 

Absolute register. 


The Falcon Automatic Platen Press will do 
the work of from three to four ordinary hand- 
fed platen presses, do it better and pay for 
itself in a short time out of the saving in 
feeders’ wages alone. It is sold with our 
guarantee to do exactly what we claim for it. 


Write for further particulars and testimonials. 








SOME OF THE USERS 





American Colortype Co., New York 
American Litho. Co., New York 

Ashby Printing Co., Erie, Pa. 

Baker-Vawter Co., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Challinor-Dunker Co., Pittsburgh 
Corlies-Macy & Co., New York 

Eastern Advertising Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Gerlach-Barklow Co., Joliet. Ill. 

Gregory, Mayer & Thom Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Hesse Envelope Co. of Dallas, Dallas, Tex. 
Hesse Envelope Co., St. Louis 

Larkin Co., Buffalo 

Sackett & Wilhelms Litho. Co., Brooklyn 
Samuel Cupples Envelope Co., St. Louis, New York, Chicago 
Speaker-Hines Printing Co., Detroit 

The H. P. Springs Co., Chicago 

Thomas D. Murphy Co.. Red Oak, Iowa 
Wilbert Garrison Co., New York 


EXPRESS FALCON 
PLATEN PRESS 


Sizes : 
7x10 in. 
10x15 in. 





The fastest 
platen press ever 
produced. 
Can be changed 
from hand feed 
to automatic feed 
for envelopes 
in less than five 
minutes. 


Speed, 4,000 to 
5,000 per hour. 


With hand feed and automatic delivery 
for flat stock 
Speed, 3,000 to 4,000 per hour 


WRITE FOR OUR LATEST CATALOGUE 


AUTO FALCON & WAITE DIE PRESS CO., Ltd. 


Factory, Dover, N. H. 


New York Life Building, 346 Broadway, New York 
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STEEL PLATE TRANSFER PRESS 


For Transferring Impressions from Hardened Steel Plates or Rolls 


USED BY THE FOLLOWING CONCERNS 
Bureau of Engraving & Printing, W cpeepcauead . 20 Machines 
American Bank Note Co., New York - -) Shee ne 
John A. Lowell Bank Note Co., Boston - 
Western Bank Note Co., Chicago 
Thos. MacDonald, Genoa - 
E. A. Wright Bank Note Co., Philadelphia 
Richter & Co., Naples - 











Reliance ,,7™ 


ngravers’ 


Proof 
Presses 


are almost 


Univer- 


sally Used 


and receive 
highest 
testimoni- 
als. 7 sizes. 


MANUFACTURED 
AND SOLD BY 


Paul Shntedewend & Co. 


627 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, U.S. A. 


Also sold by Williams-Lloyd Machinery Co., 638 Federal St., Chicago; 

Geo. Russell Reed Co., San Francisco and Seattle; United Printing Machi- 

nery Co., New York and Boston; New York Machinery Co., 101 Beekman 

St., New York City; Toronto Type Foundry Co., Toronto, Montreal and 

Winnipeg; Klimsch & Co., Frankfurt am M., Germany; A.W’. Penrose 
’ & Co., London, E. C., England. 


SOLD ALSO BY ALL DEALERS 




















Sowww Punches 


Five styles, varying in price from $35 to $325, every one 
the best in its class. 

Absolute Accuracy — Clean Cutting — Prodigious Power 
— Evident Economy. 

TATUM PUNCHES may be adjusted to any desired 
multiple without the removal of the idle heads. 

Round shapes all interchangeable. Nineteen stock sizes. 
Special shapes quickly furnished. 

When you buy a punch, get the best—any user of the 


“TATUM” 


STYLE D —with direct-connected motor. 


is a good reference. 


Write for Catalogue A 


THE SAM’L C. TATUM COMPANY 


3310 Colerain Avenue 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Punch, with stripper and die. 
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A Quality That Leaves Nothing to Be Desired 


PERMANENCE 


is one of the distinguishing characteristics of 
our VELVO ENAMEL book paper. 


Permanence of color, surface and strength. 


It does not deteriorate, and can be carried 
in stock for long periods with perfect results. 


The beautiful color and finish of VELVO 
ENAMEL wins friends everywhere. Printers, 
publishers and readers praise this fine paper 
with one voice. 


We know you will fall in love with VELVO 
ENAMEL once you use it. Get the Velvo 
sample-book, showing results in one or more 
printings. 

We carry the largest stock of Enamel Book, S. & S. C., and Machine Finish 


Book Paper in Chicago, ready for quick delivery, in case lots or more, 
in standard sizes and weights. 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 


(Incorporated ) 


General Offices: 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Western Sales Office: 

Printers’ Building, Sherman and Polk Sts., Chicago 
Mills at Tyrone, Pa.; Piedmont, W. Va.; Luke, Md.; Davis, W. Va.; 
Covington, Va.; Duncan Mills, Mechanicsville, N. Y.; Williamsburg, Pa. 

Cable Address: ‘‘ Pulpmont, New York.’’ A. I. and A. B. C. Codes Used. 
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‘lwo 
New Series 


Additions to Our Popular 


Caslon Group 





Caslon Bold Extended 


Made in Thirteen Sizes 


CASLON TITLE EXTENDED 


Made in Twelve Sizes 


Originated and Made Only by 


Keystone ‘ype Foundry 


Makers of Type and Printing Equipment 


Philadelphia New York Chicago Detroit 
Atlanta San Francisco 


ELLING AGENTS CARRYING STOCKS 
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14 Point Font $3 00 


24 Point Font $3 50 4A$1i 75 8a $1 75 


RETURNING 
From vacation 
to the daily toil 


42 Point Font $6 40 3 A $400 4a $2 40 


RENTS 
Counted 


48 Point Font $8 75 3A $5 50 4a $3 25 


MORE 
Named 


60 Point Font $13 75 


10 A $150 19 a $1 50 


AROMA OF DELIGHT TO THE CITY MAN 
Good to the soul and renovating to the system is 
the cloud of incense that eddies from the forest 
camp fire, and drifts in at the gateway of the lungs 























6 Point Font $2 00 : 18 A $1 00 35 a $1 00 

MARS, EARTH’S NEAREST NEIGHBOR 
IS ALREADY FAR PAST MIDDLE LIFE 
They say it is in a half-way state between the 
airless, waterless, lifeless condition of the moon 
and the fertile state of the earth. Mars is like a 
sinking ship, able to stay afloat only as long as 
its “people” work desperately at the pumps—the 
pumps being in this case the canals. Starting 
at the polar caps or circles of eternal snow and 
ice at the poles, the canals run for thousands of 
miles to the equator. Cross canals intersect 
them, and in the Martian springtime when the 
sun melts the polar caps they fill with water 
and the banks take on the greenish tinge of 
vegetation. Most of the surface is an arid desert 
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10 Point Font $2 50 14 A $i 20 28 a $1 30 


THE OCEANS OF MARS 


HAVE EVAPORATED OR | 


Sunk into the interior long ago 
we are told. That Mars has 
an atmosphere is proved by a 
perceptible twilight along the 
edge of the planet turning into 
or out of the sunlight; but it is 
only about one-third as dense 
as the atmosphere of the earth 
$1234567890 
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We are General Agents for the 


Keystone Type 








Philadelphia 


New York Chicago 
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Admirable Caslon Group of Printing Types 


THE LURE OF LIFE OUTDOORS 
Our ancestors huddled over camp fires 
generations ago in the primeval forest 





30 Point Font $4 25 4A $2 25 6a $2 00 
<timoven a'eswees. || REDUCED 
MARS THROUGH A POWERFUL 


GLASS LOOKS LIKE THE MOON 
Is the planet Mars inhabited? The idea M d t ll 
that it is inhabited by a civilized race a e O Se 
much superior to our own is growing 
stronger every year. The geography of 

our neighbor is better known than was aA One O ar 
that of the Earth three hundred years 


ago. The same thing can be said of its 
meteorology and its climatology. The 


36 Point Font $5 25 3 A$3 00 5 a $2 25 
1 condition of Mars to-day is just what 
that of the Earth will be zeons hence y : | H 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 
12 Point Font $2 75 12 A$i 30 24a $1 45 
THE GREAT ITALIAN in O 


WHO BECAME NOTED 
For his many remarkable Point Font $10 5 


discoveries, reports about 
one hundred and twenty 
faint lines on the surface 


of the planet Mars which 


he calls “‘canali’”’ or canals ’ 
$1234567890 ta eS 
in Preparation 


Silver Medal 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons Cie. Presses 


























Foundry, Maker 


Detroit Atlanta San Francisco 





















CASLON TITLE EXTENDED 


31 A Font $1 00 
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6 Point No. 1 
THE INTEREST AROUSED IN URBAN GROWTH HAS LED AN EXPERT 
STATISTICIAN WHO HAS HAD PRACTICE IN THE CENSUS 1234567890 
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6 Point No. 2 27 A Font $1 00 


| THE CLOSE CONNECTION BETWEEN LIGHT AND SOUND IS 
CURIOUSLY CONFIRMED BY RECENT EXPERIMENTS 123467 
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6 Point No. 3 22 A Font $1 00 
HARMONIOUS GROUP THOROUGHLY ENJOYED AN 
AUTOMOBILE TRIP THROUGH FRANCE 1234567890 























6 Point No. 4 19 A Font $1 00 
TOUR THROUGH PICTURESQUE COUNTRY 
GREATLY ENJOYED BY PARTY 1234567890 
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SHAMPOOING 5607 CHESTNUT ST. 
MANICURING PHILADELPHIA 










12 Point No. 1 21 A Font $1 50 
| MOUNTAIN SCENES VIEWED FROM 
| THE OBSERVATION CAR 123456789 
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12 Point No. 2 16 A Font $1 50 


HUMOROUS PERSON MAKES 
FUN AT SOCIALS 1234567890 


STATEMENT 
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NEWFIELD 
BANK 
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OFFICERS 

















12 Point No. 3 14 A Font $1 50 


THE VILLAGE JOURNAL 
PRINTED LOCAL NEWS 


LEADERS CHANGED 


18 Point No. 1 9A Font $2 00 


GRAND OPERA 
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18 Point No. 2 8A Font $2 00 ‘ 
WILLIAM M. BARNET, PRESIDENT j 

PEN( | | . NO i EB GEORGE W. MULFORD, VICE-PRESIDENT 3 

FRANK D. ENGLE, CASHIER 0! 




















24 Point No. 1 6A Font $2 50 


REAL HERO 


5 A Font $2 50 


DIRECTORS 


HOWARD M. NORCROSS 
GEORGE L. MCCANDLESS 
ARTHUR E. MARTINE 
OSCAR L. GEMINDEN 
MERIDETH G. WINSTON 
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GEORGE H. WALLINGFORD 
TREASURER 





RUFus J. WALLINGFORD 
PRESIDENT 


DE LUX COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE LUXURIOUS, UNSURPASSED 


MOTORS 
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IBUCIKIE VIE 
COVERS 


are now supreme in variety as well as 
in value; in effectiveness as well as In 
economy. ‘The best at the price, and 
the best regardless of price for nine 
jobs out of ten. Conclusive “proofs” 


will be sent for the asking. 


If you have not yet seen the new Double 
Thick and Ripple Finish Buckeye Covers, write 
Mill for “‘Sample Book No. 2,” or ask any of 
the following Buckeye Dealers: 


BALTIMORE, Dobler & Mudge. 
pte The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
UFFALO, The Alling & Cory Co. 
CHATTANOOGA, we soseer gd Co. 
ames ite Paper 
CHICAGO} . W. Butler Pa ca, 


CINCINNATI, The Chatfel & Woods Co. 
Diem & Wing Paper Co. 


The Whitaker Paper Co. 
The seas Cordage & 


Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND, The Union Paper = * 


Twine Co. 
Conympus. The Central Ohio Paper Co. 


DAYTON, O., The Keogh & Rike 
DENVER, The Peters Paper Co. 


Paper Co. 


DES MOINES, The Carpenter Paper Co. 
DETROIT, The Union Paper & Twine Co. 


C. P. Lesh Paper Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS} Fidiana Paper Co. 
KANSAS C raham Paper Co. 

LOS ANGELES. Zellerbach Paper Co. 
MIDDLETOWN, O., The Sabin Robbins 
Paper Co. 





The E. A. Bouer Co. 
MILWAUKEE { The Standard Paper Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, McClellan Paper Co. 
MONTREAL, —o Paper Co., 
imit 
NASHVILLE, Graham Paper Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, E.C. Palmer & Co. 

'W YORK, Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons. 
rte CAL., Zellerbach Paper Co. 
OMAHA, The Carpenter Paper Co, 
PHILADELPHIA, yo ——- Co. 

e Allin ‘ory Co. 
PITTSBURG | The Chatfield& Woods Co, 
PORTLAND, ORE.., Pacific. Pai od a 
RICHMOND, VA., Richmond 
Manufacturing Co. 
pocunerae.f. Y.The Alling& CoryCo. 
LOUIS, m Paper Co. 
T. PAUL, ‘Wright, Barrett & Stilwell Co. 
SALT LAKE CITY, Capen aaa 


ta 
SAN FRANCISCO, Zellerbach Paper Co. 
SEATTLE, H. N. Richmond Paper Co. 
SPO OKANE, John W. Graham & Co. 


FOREIGN SELLING AGENTS. Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, London, Eng. 


USE BUCKE}E (Ovtes At a Moderate 


Price 


The Only 
High-Grade Cover 


The Beckett Paper Co. 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER, 
in HAMILTON, OHIO, since 1848 
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Educating the Untaught Customer 


By JOSEPH REDMOND 

Ex, SOO i stenographer, a clean-cut young fellow of twenty-two, 
ey had been with me nearly five months before he locked 
¢ ¥ horns with our printer, an event which caused me a lot of 
— embarrassment, and the printer, later on, the loss of much 

i (3) business from an easy customer. 
ii ‘To equalize the work in the advertising department 
P a . of our company, I assigned the ordering of much of the 
® printed matter to Briggs, the stenographer. He knew 
very little about the printing business, but he was very observant and in the 
short time he had been with us had picked up a fair amount of information 
about sizes of type and knew the difference between a zinc etching and a half- 
tone when they were placed side by side. He didn’t know much more than 
that at the time of the contretemps with the printer I am telling you about, 

but he was coming on. 

It was one of those warm, sticky afternoons in late summer, when the air 
is so still and sodden with moisture that it is difficult to breathe; just the sort 
of day that is most trying on the temper. Our regular printer was paying his 
regular visit. He was edged up close to Briggs’ side; his fat and perspiring 
hand was laid protectingly on a mass of proof and copy. The conversation 
between the two was at first in ordinary tones, but soon my attention was 
aroused by hearing the printer say loudly: 

“Somebody over here marked up that proof, and the corrections and 
alterations were made. Now you come back at us and say that the page proof 
is all wrong, and want us to make alterations that will need the resetting of 
nearly the whole job. You had it all arranged on the first page with a hanging 
indention, and now you mark proof to take out quads. In the bastard title you 
marked a cut-in letter; I don’t reckon your boss’ll stand for that.” 

The backs of the two men were toward me, and they did not notice my 
quiet approach. I wanted to learn more about the dispute before I interfered. 
Briggs’ face was flushed as he twiddled nervously with a lead-pencil. 

“T’m not posted on these terms you use,” said he. “When I got the first 
proof I changed some of the words because they didn’t sound right. I scratched 
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them out with my desk-knife, very neatly I thought, and substituted the right 
words in ink, right where the other words were.” 

The printer laughed loudly, blew his nose and threw off some more odor- 
ous perspiration from his fat person. 

“ Besides,” pursued the stenographer, “this gap down the side of the 
page — what d’ye call it? —O yes, ‘indention’; perhaps you mean indenta- 
tion — with the margin right out to the edge of the page and no margin at all 
on the other side. I thought that looked bad, so I made a notation, see? 
‘ Take out these slugs.’ ” 

“ But that will make the page nearly ten lines short, and it’s leaded 
already.” 

“ Oh, well, add on some of the lines from the next page,” says Briggs, the 
uninformed. 

I concluded to keep out of the mix-up. After a while both men arose, my 
assistant pale and agitated, the other red and sneering. The last words I 
heard were: 

“So you never heard of bastard title, eh? Well, you ask your boss some 
time what bastard title is, an’ if he don’t know, we’ll send a couple over to you 
in a box, ha, ha!” 

As he stood up to adjust his greasy belt, preparatory to leaving, he saw 
me, and, walking over to my desk, deposited two bulky cigars upon it. 

“ Havin’ some fun with Briggs,” he observed. “Say, Mr. Redmond, you 
oughtn’t to let him pass on any more of them proofs. It’ll take thirty hours’ 
composition to fix the job the way he wants it. An’ he wants a cut-in letter 
on the bastard title, ha, ha! I showed him what it would look like an’ he said 
it looked all right to him!” 

“ Leave all the proofs with me,” I said, “ and send me a set of fresh proofs 
of all the matter as it now stands. I'll talk with Briggs.” 

When the printer had gone, I handed the two bulky cigars to Briggs, 
remarking that it would be a fine evening to go to Coney Island, and suggested 
that he leave early and take his wife. He thanked me with a look. 

Next day I got the new proofs. Briggs had certainly been busy with his 
knife and eraser. Whole sentences had been scraped out, and other matter 
inserted in Briggs’ microscopic handwriting. It was a marvel of neatness, but 
it was something to make any printer frantic. I went over the proofs with 
him, and explained some things likely to keep him out of similar difficulties in 
the future. 

But the manner of the printer, and his open contempt for my assistant’s 
lack of technical information, had left their impression on the young man. 
Every time his corpulent form entered the office, I saw Briggs’ face harden, 
and he responded only faintly to the other’s bluff greeting. I dislike to see 
friction between buyer and seller, both for business and social reasons, and I 
did all I could to bring about an entente cordiale, even to having the two men 
meet at lunch frequently; but while the printer was all smiles and good humor, 
Briggs remained taciturn, and seemed to be thinking hard. 
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In a few weeks’ time I noticed a change in Briggs’ work. He had pro- 
_vided himself with standard books on printing, and had absorbed and almost 

memorized whole chapters of such works as “ Correct Composition,” “ Plain 
Printing Types,” the “ Vest Pocket Manual of Printing,” and had subscribed 
to the leading journal devoted to the printing trade. His instructions to the 
printer no longer bore the marks of the novice, but were concise and unmis- 
takable. So steady was his progress that after the summer holidays he was 
promoted to be assistant purchasing agent, and had the ordering of all the 
routine jobs of printing given out by the company. 

The printer soon began to wish that he had been more discreet in his 
treatment of Briggs. Several details of the work which had heretofore been 
allowed to go through without objection were now subject to close scrutiny. 
All work had to be completed, counted and delivered exactly as ordered, and 
appeals to “let down the bars” to many small derelictions were uniformly 
referred to Briggs. There was not so much profit in our work as formerly, 
and the printer soon began to feel the pinch. Sometimes I investigated specific 
complaints, but I always found that Briggs was in the right; that he was sim- 
ply correcting abuses which had existed so long that they had become matters 
of habit, in which the printer invariably profited. Many times this printer, 
whom I had known for several years, protested vigorously, and spoke dis- 
paragingly of the assistant purchasing agent and his methods. These observa- 
tions becoming irksome, I ventured at last to preach him a short sermon about 
his own business methods. 

“Your business, Mr. Pica,” I began, “is one about which nearly every- 
body, from the correspondence-school student to the doctor of laws, professes — 
to know something. In most cases, I admit, they have an abundance of wrong 
information. You have been a witness of the ignorance of many of your cus- 
tomers for so long that you have, perhaps, unconsciously cultivated a wrong 
mental attitude toward them. For example, you acted toward young Briggs as 
though he had no understanding, and you impressed that fact on him in a 
rather offensive way. When you saw that he was tripping it would have been 
an act of charity to him and a stroke of good business policy for yourself to 
have coached him a little, so that he would not have had to grope in the dark 
and cause the house a loss on a few jobs of printing. A mistaken pride pre- 
vented his coming to me and telling me that he didn’t know. It would have 
paid you to have asked him to spend a day in your office now and then, just to 
see how a job of printing was produced. 

“There’s another thing: A man—especially a young man—who is 
striving to make good, doesn’t like to be reminded by an outsider that he is 
weak on certain details of the business in which he is making his living. It is 
always best to encourage such a person by educating him on these technical 
points as far as you can, and show him that although you may be a past master 
in the printing business, you can unbend sufficiently to take him by the hand 
in a quiet way and lead him through some of the intricacies of your craft. 
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“If you had done this, it would have softened Briggs toward you. Now 
you have hardened him, and while he is a fair-minded fellow, strictly honor- 
able and trustworthy, I fear you are going to be kept strictly to account in any 
future dealings you may have with us. He is well liked here, and is one of the 
coming men in the company.” 

“Well, I’ve asked him out to lunch several times, so’s we could get 
together in a better spirit, but he always pleads some other engagement,” Pica 
protested. 

“T’m afraid your offers of hospitality won’t impress Briggs now,” I said. 
“ He is not one of the kind that you can reach through his stomach. The time 
to have cultivated him was when you first noticed he was getting up to his 
hocks in the typographical mire. He was into it pretty thick there for a while. 
If I had been you I would have begun to feed him then —or tried to. As 
matters now stand, I don’t believe you could coax him to eat a soda-cracker if 
he knew you paid for it.” 

And it was so. 





Selling Printing in the Printer’s Office 
The Second of a Series of Three Articles on “Selling Printing” 
By GILBERT P. FARRAR 


Formerly Assistant Designer of Printing, International Correspondence Schools 


SMHILE there are many methods for securing orders for 
printed matter, there are usually but two places to close 
the contract: in the prospective customer’s office or in 
the printer’s office. 

All circularizing and soliciting lead to one of two 
things: the prospective customer comes to see the printer 
or he has the printer come to see him. 

‘# = When the prospect calls on the printer, he must be 
received in a spirit that will establish confidence and reliability; he must have 
the printing salesman’s whole attention for the salesman to get the right idea, 
and he must be assisted in making a decision. 

Nor does the work end here. Should the printing salesman fail to land 
the order at the first sitting, he should follow up the prospect as close as his 
time permits, using every means to strengthen the first interview. 





RECEIVING THE PROSPECTIVE CUSTOMER. 


Always be ready for a prospective customer. 
There are few other businesses where visitors are received as the majority 


. of printers receive them. 
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For a prospect to be met by a salesman in shirtsleeves and greasy hands, 
not only lessens the effect of any suggestion the salesman may make, but it is 
absolutely unnecessary and unbusinesslike. Superintendents and managers 
who assist in mixing inks or repairing presses and typesetting machines are 
seldom a success at handling office trade. No printing-office, whether large 
or small, can afford to be represented by untidy, unshaven and unclean sales- 
men. They are dear at any price. 

Greet every one with a smile and a hearty handshake. 

Use every method to put the customer or prospect in a good humor. A 
cheerful mental attitude makes it easier to say “yes.” Try it yourself. 

A place should be set aside for meeting prospective customers, and it 
should be entered as any one would enter a parlor to receive friends. 

Make this place as comfortable and refreshing as possible in case the pros- 
pect has to wait for the salesman. Provide sufficient chairs and tables of 
ample size for handling a large amount of copy, in case the customer wants to 
go deep into the details of a job. 


SIZING UP THE PROSPECT. 


Too many salesmen of all kinds make the serious mistake of talking the 
prospect off his feet before he has a chance to tell what he came for. 

Listening is a fine art. 

Every one comes into an office for a reason. Give him plenty of time to 
explain that reason. 

While the salesman is being told what is wanted, he can keep his eyes and 
his senses busy gathering everything possible about the prospect’s plans and 
peculiarities. 

Study the prospect’s temperament and play your cards right into his hand. 
Give him your undivided attention. 

He may have simply dropped around in answer to some of the printer’s 
advertising, and therefore need considerable canvassing. Or he may be ready 
to have the work regardless of price or argument. 

These facts are best obtained by allowing the prospect to talk himself dry, 
answering him only when questioned. 


HELPING THE PROSPECT DECIDE. 


Only a small per cent of those who enter a printing-office to buy printing 
have a clear conception of what they really want. 

In helping this class of prospects to decide what they want, the salesman 
gets a much clearer idea of the job himself. 

The decorations of the room in which the prospect is received should be 
made up of samples of printed matter grouped, framed, and hung on the walls. 
This will work wonders in silent suggestion. 
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A printer in a Middle West city makes a room of this kind very novel and 
interesting by using one class of work, all the same size, to form a border 
around the walls of the room. 

In a Southern city there is a printer who places sheets of his best work 
beneath the large plate glass that covers the working table which is kept in the 
selling-room for the use of callers. 

From these and other methods the average prospect will form some idea 
of what he likes, and by taking a suggestion from several jobs will be able to 
convey a very intelligent plan to the salesman. 

If there is sufficient interesting matter to keep the prospect busy while 
waiting, he often sees something that he likes better than the idea he came in 
with. This gives the printing salesman a tremendous unseen advantage, and 
usually smothers any low price the prospect may have gotten from some other 
printer. 

Then there are those who wish to see how their plan will look when applied 
to their copy. 

If an artist is handy, a rough sketch will do wonders toward making a 
pleased and profitable customer. 

In case there is no regular commercial artist near, a box of water-colors, 
a bottle of black drawing-ink, in the hands of a clever letterer and appropriate 
adapter, will usually get the business at a good figure. 

Plain reading type of the right style and size can be clipped from some 
sample job, trimmed down to the proper space for the page of the prospect’s 
job, and the headings lettered in by hand. The style of illustration best suited 
can be handled in this way also. 

A supply of type-specimen books, as well as ink catalogues, will be found 
valuable aids in selling printing. Prospects can select the face of type and the 
colors of ink which more favorably appeal to them. Here is where revise 
proofs and press proofs are reduced to a minimum, for the prospect has uncon- 
sciously used technical terms to express his practical ideas, and there is no 
reason why the printer shouldn’t give him satisfaction on the first proof. 
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MAKING THE PRICE. 


Usually the prospect wishes to wait for the price. If so, let him wait. 
But don’t get in so big a hurry to let him go that a crop of dollars is not 
figured in. Hie away to some quiet spot and take your time, for it’s very, 
very valuable when estimating. 

Don’t make the customary mistake of figuring the items in plain view of 
the customer. To any one not acquainted with the complicated and expen- 
sive operations connected with printing production, an itemized price that con- 
tains so much besides composition, presswork and binding seems highway 
robbery. 

A New England printer has a novel method of figuring out prices to the 
cost per piece. When he gives a price he picks up the job, or copy, and hands 

_ it out — about as a necktie salesman handles himself when selling his goods — 
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and says: “ These will cost you two cents a copy in lots of five thousand ” (or 
whatever the price and quantity may be). 

Instead of the prospect gasping at the idea of spending $1,000 or so, he 
immediately considers whether it is worth one cent, two cents, or ten cents 
apiece to use the job to solicit the trade he has in mind. 


DOING BUSINESS BY TELEPHONE. 


Have a “ live wire” answering the telephone. 

When a customer or prospect wants anything, the person who answers 
the ’phone should be able to get it for him in the easiest and quickest manner. 

When an order is taken over the ’phone, the person taking it should see 
that the printer gets a written confirming order as soon as possible from the 
person giving the verbal order. Verbal transactions don’t stand in the busi- 
ness or legal world. 

Use every means to foil that class of trade which tries to get a lower price 
every time some of its standard jobs are printed. 

If a customer or prospect ’phones a certain Baltimore printer and asks 
what his price will be to reprint a former job, he says: “Same as last time.” 
When the job is received, the back records are looked up and the price made 
from these. 

A firm in Cleveland uses the telephone to follow up prospects. When a 
price is made to any one in the city, or any advertising matter is sent to the 
city trade, a list is made of these names, and a number are called up each day 
for about a week afterward and given a good canvassing. If the concern has 
had good intentions, and “ laid them aside,” the telephone makes an excellent 
opening for the live printer. 





The Monarchical Spirit 


Years ago the writer worked for a country newspaper publisher who had in exagger- 
ated form that idea which still lurks in the breast of many employers. 

He did rather a large job-printing business through the political influence of his paper 
and had quite a number of men working for him. 

He had the monarchical spirit of business, and, like most monarchs, he finally fell. 

He had the windows of his plant frosted so that the men could not see out, and one 
winter he reduced the size of the composing-room stove and took possession of the key 
to the piano box in which the fuel was kept. 

Very frequently when the fire became low the foreman would have to send the devil 
down to the hotel bar to get the coal-box key. 

One day a tramp printer complained to the old man that it was cold in the room. 

‘Is it colder outside than in here?” asked the old man. 

“‘T think it is colder outside,’’ replied the tramp printer. 

“Well, then, get out !’’ responded the old man. 

The writer once overheard a conversation between the old man and one of the busi- 
ness men of the town wherein he said that men did better work when they were up against 
the bread and butter problem and were worried about sickness in their families; that as 
soon as his men got a little ahead they became independent and forgot their places. 

This old man shot himself the other day and left a note saying that he hadn’t accumu- 
lated anything but years.— David Gibson in Common Sense. 
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A Transmogrification of Johnny 


By the Man Who Knows the Facts 


EMQNCE upon a time in a certain Connecticut town that 

<4 started out with the idea of being a rival to Hartford, 
there was an Early Settler who knew all there was to 

the Printing Bizness. He cabbaged all the Fat Jobs and 

( the Municipal Contracts and nailed all the House Organs 
mA(% and every other old kind of Musical Instrument that ever 
754 came down the Pike, and then he held on to them like a 

¥ Summer Cold. 

He was no dude. He wore one suit the Year Around and a woolen hat 
that looked like the One that Philadelphus Chubb founded New Haven in. 
While he was hauling in the Coin at 2 per cent a month and standing in with 
the Assessor and bilking the Labor Unions the Other Printers 
called him a Wolf. 

But he kept right on doing Quality Printing. Every job he 
turned out made a Customer for Life. The people got tired of 
Buying Cheap Printing, that looked the Part. They got wise 
to the fact that Good Printing Pays. 

After a while he changed his address to a Swell Dump on the Main Street 
and sported a big Electric Sign. Then the other printers called him a Leading 
Cit and an Honor to the Profeshun. 

So he sent for an Architect from Boston who built him an Italian villa 
with a piazza in Front and a Portcockery Behind. And he had himself done 
in Oils by a Foreign Artist with a name that would have choked off a County 
Fair Worm Doctor. Then they named a Street after him and Everybody that 
was any sort of a relation to him could Butt into Sassiety without a Passport. 
It was as good as being a Colonial Dame. 

When he had the most paying Printing Bizness in Connecticut he mar- 
ried a Wife of Refinement. 

On the way back from the Wedding trip he took out a Pencil and figured 
up how much an up-to-date Printing Bizness was worth and then 
changed his name from John B. to J. Bracebridge Jones. He had 
been compelled to fly pretty close to the ground while he was Climb- 
ing Up to the Top, but now made up his Mind to Spread Some. 

He did not communicate all this to his immediate Maternal 

Ancestor who met the Bridal Pair on the Front Steps, arrayed in the 

subdued Glory of her Black Satin Sunday gown, like a staid Plymouth Rock 

Hen that has fallen into the Coal Bin; but he took his Wife Margaret into 

the Spare Room when he got into the house and put her Next. And she being 

a Lover of Culture immediately Changed her Name to Marguerite, and decided 
to keep a girl all the time. 
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Pretty soon she made up her Mind to keep a Second Girl, for it kept her 
so busy not seeing her Childhood Friends she had no time any more to do up 
the Dishes. That was why she wanted to travel. She fairly ached to get to 
Paris, where you pick up large chunks of Culture in the Champs, and True 
Social Worth is recognized at a Jump. 

Her Husband, too, was getting sore on the Old Place. His Acquaint- 
ances would not stand for the J. Bracebridge gag. They stuck to “ Johnny,” 
just like Marguerite’s friends hung on to “ Maggie.” 

It happened that while Marguerite and J. Bracebridge had their good 
eye tight glued on Paris, His Mother read out loud an article about a Bargain 

Trip to Cairo in a Magazine whose long suit is patterns, 
fancy-work and anti-suffrage. 
Now the Article said that Egypt was a very Wicked 
Place, which certainly made a Hit with J. Bracebridge, who 
hankered after the streets of Askelon and the Side Doors of 
Gath. And there was a great Spiel at the End of the Article 
about the Spinx being the Center of Social Elegance in our Day 
just as in the Days of Queen Hatasoo, and a Whole Lot about the Culture that 
could be squeezed out of a XIVth Dynasty Papyrus Leaf Pome. That cer- 
tainly Listened good to Marguerite, who just Doted on Pomes and Potes. 

So she made tracks for Hartford, where she laid in a Straight Front, that 
she could not Sit Down in, and a Harem-Skirt, that 
she hid in the Bottom of her Saratoga. And J. Brace- 
bridge began to do a little Landscape Gardening on his 
Frontispiece, laying out a very neat Set of Depews. He 
worked for hours trying to get a side-hold on the Aetna 
Life accent. 

So they left the Land of the Somewhat Free and the 
Home of the more or Less Brave and they headed it 
straight for Cairo. 

It was two months later that the Acting Manager 
of the recently Incorporated Printing Establishment of 
J. Bracebridge Jones, Ltd. (formerly John B. Jones, 

Printer), received the following dope from the Main Squeeze of the Outfit. 


Cairo, Some Time or Other in April. 
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Mr. Jefferey Jenkins: 


Dear Jeff: 
I have gone as far up the Nile as my time and the Letter of Credit will permit. It 
sure does take the Mazuma. At 8 to-morrow we turn our faces toward the Only Coun- 
try on Earth where a man can get a Steak with a Meat Taste to it. 
Meet me at the Station with a Pie. Tell Mother I am Coming 
Home to Eat. 
Do I like Egypt? Yes, because now I shall be Satisfied with 
Connecticut. You can bet your Bottom Dollar on that. Egypt is 
a wonderful country, but very small for its Age. Most of the 
Natives are Farmers. Those who are not are Robbers. The Farm- 
ers live on the River. Other Natives Live on the Tourists. 


Connecticut, U. S. A. 
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I have seen so many Tombs and Family Vaults I’m ashamed to look an Undertaker 
in the Face. For Three Weeks Maggie and I have Trailed Along looking into Open 
Graves and trying not to seem Shy on Soulfulness. My Figure seems to be quite Popular 
with Fellow Tourists. For though I pierce the Atmosphere for a considerable distance 
Up and Down, I never Block the View of those Behind me. Besides I am Handy at 
going down Cracks into Royal Tombs and other Places of Amuse- 
ment here. 

Egypt is so Old you get the Headache trying to Think Back. 
Egypt had gone through 40 Administrations and Was on the Down 
Grade before Bridgeport was Staked Out. The Egyptian Language 
is called Arabic. The Arabic language when Spoken Sounds like 
Hiram Brown’s tomcat trying to Cough Up a Fish Bone. 

Marguerite bought a Book called “Arabic at a Glance” and 
started in to Learn Useful Sentences, When she got it Down Pat she 
expected she could Pass as a Native and Buy things at Half Price. 
When She tries to Speak it the Natives Run Around her in circles 2? 
calling on Allah for Temporary Assistance. 

The Principal Products of the country are Insects, Dust, Guides and Fake Curios. 
I got my Share of Each. Americans are Popular in Egypt — during Business Hours. 
You’re up against a Shell Game the whole time you’re Here, except 
when you’re buying Mummies at Assouan. 

Assouan is famous for its Mummies and its Climate. The 
Mummies made Assouan and the Climate made the Mummies. 
Assouan is as Dry as Heublein’s on Sunday. It is as Dry as that 
® Herring you Bought once in Gibb Graham’s Grocery Store, that 
you Said was the Driest thing on Earth. It is surrounded by Desert, and the Sun is 
always Working Overtime. 

Maggie Laid in a few Choice Bits in Mummies. She is Bringing Home the 
Right Toe of King Amen-hotep, who was the Candy Kid of His Time, according 
to the Dealer who Sold it. He was a Grand nephew of Queen Hatasoo and 
there was a Strong Atmosphere of Social Elegance about his Reign just as there 
is About his Toe. But I understand that for Culture and Refinement he wasn’t 
in it with his Aunt Hattie. At least so Maggie Says. ( 

Speaking of Culture, Maggie made a Bird among the Ancient Papyruses in 
a Bazaar. It was a Sonnet in Ancient Egyptian by Rameses Second Printed on a 
Lotus Leaf and with a 4000-Year-Old Guarantee pasted on the Back. Finest Bit ,@ 
of Printing you ever saw. Dealer said it was All Guff about Gutenberg being ™ 
the Inventor of Printing. The Ancient Egyptians were regular lallapaloosas at the 
Game. And I thought So too until I Read on the Back of it: “ Peckanco, Printers, 
Hartford, Connecticut.” That was a Hot One. 

Tell Mother to Open some Preserves. The preserves 
in Egypt taste like the Day after Taking Calomel. The 
National Dish of Egypt is a sort of Meat Pie made of 
anything that happens to be in the Ice-Box. I liked it 
when I ate it—and then all During the Afternoon and 
Evening. 

Give my Love to Everybody whether I know Them or 
Not. Maggie Sends Hers, Too. Yours, 














JOHNNY. 
P. S— Tell Mother to Make Some Dumplings. 





@, The above article is reprinted from the house organ of R. S. Peck & Company, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, and is an excellent example of this particular style of advertising literature. The bring- 
ing into the article of the firm name has been done in a very clever manner. 
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Sources of Inspiration to the Job-Compositor 
By FREDERICK F. TURNER 


LL artists must obtain their working material from some- 
where. As the novelist, the painter and the musician 
study life, nature, the old masters and contemporary art, 
so must the job-compositor, if he would excel. 

His mind should ever dwell on the pertinent remarks 
* of Sir Joshua Reynolds appertaining to the laying up of 
materials: “It is undisputably evident that the greater 
® part of every man’s life must be employed in collecting 
materials for the exercise of genius. Invention, strictly speaking, is little 
more than a new combination of those images which have previously been 
gathered and deposited in the memory — nothing can come of nothing; he 
who has laid up nothing can produce no combinations. The more extensive 
therefore your acquaintance with the works of those who have excelled, the 
more extensive will be your powers of invention, and what may appear still 
more like a paradox, the more original will be your conceptions.” 

The shapeliness and dignified appearance of the work of some of the old 
typographers should inspire one to emulate their work, craftsmen of the pres- 
ent day having the advantage over them of being able, because of increased 
facilities, to improve upon crude mechanical execution. It is an absorbing 
study, this research into the best work of our predecessors, and one that has 
in it much of practical value. And this, after all, is the end we seek. 

Job-printing of the present day is an art, and artistic instinct is required 
to do one’s work well. The job-compositor is gathering materials, also fur- 
thering his self-culture, when he stands before nature in the forests and fields, 
doting over the shapeliness of trees and shrubs, color harmony and color 
combinations that are presented to him here in the perfect; also when he is 
studying a classic painting or listening to a well-rendered oratorio or opera, or 
a well-delivered sermon or lecture. The love of all this can not but inspire 
him to nobler effort in his every-day work. Yet artistic instinct in a com- 
positor is not all that is necessary to him. Contrary to some of the other arts 
he must possess with it a deal of mechanical ability, since his calling combines 
the artistic with the practical. 

To be able to observe and admire nature’s accurate color gradations, how- 
ever, and to appreciate the perfect symmetry of the flower and the leaf, reveals 
the fact that one has the earmarks of the artist, and the necessary talent for 
becoming an expert jobber. For while commercial job-printing does not 
permit of the delicate coloring of the flower, and the limitations of type and 
copy do not permit of the superb shape of the shrub, he who has not the eye 
for color will never grade it aright, and if he can not see shape it is impos- 
sible for him to whip his job into any kind of presentable contour. 

Then he must study the work of his fellow man, principally contemporary, 
because job-printing has never been on a higher plane, viewed from both the 
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artistic and mechanical standpoints, than at present. On nature and classic 
art, therefore, he feeds his soul, but for that which is nearer, perhaps, of real, 
practical, tangible value he feeds his mind on contemporary and ancient work 
of his craft. 

Like the novelist, the job-compositor must be observing. And his stud- 
ies and observations must not be confined to the work of his own craft, but 
must extend to that of the kindred arts. Manifold and varied are the ideas 
presented to the consideration of the observant compositor in the work of the 
sign-painter, where he strives for artistic merit. Study the painted signs on 
your city billboards, the announcements of current attractions outside the city 
playhouses. The artistic merit of some of these efforts are ideal, and cer- 
tainly an inspiration to a student of the graphic arts. The same is true of 
many book-cover designs, ancient and modern. Both styles of art are mar- 
vels of richness and simplicity. To the student of design, the wide variety 
that is presented to him in the windows of the high-class bookshop is an inter- 
esting study. Practical suggestions for combinations of border and designs 
are often to be seen here, the scheme of which can very frequently be dupli- 
cated with unit borders, notwithstanding their limitations. Apropos of this, 
it is encouraging to note that many of the borders, ornaments and embellish- 
ments at present issuing by the typefounders are truly artistic creations, 
designed free and flowing. By their use the job-compositor is enabled to make 
his work resemble that of the designer. 

In architecture and ornamental ironwork, also, are presented suggestive 
ideas for the practical use of the job-compositor. Architecture the more espe- 
cially, because it is structural in character, as is job-composition, depending 
upon its foundation for its completion, the study of which instructs the jobber 
in the necessity for solidity of foundation for perfect finish mechanically as 
well as artistically. 

Modern job-typography has much to do with arrangement, and suggestive 
ideas in this connection, or at least food for thought, are to be found in artistic 
window-dressing; also in the layout schemes of the city parks and country 
estates, where the arrangement of flower-beds, lakes, walks, shrubbery, statu- 
ary, sundials, etc., are for the most part executed in a manner so artistic that 
it can not but delight the esthetic taste. 
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What a Cost System Does 


A cost-accounting system will not actually make expenses less or render the income 
more in any business, but it will meter the expense and income to enable those in the 
management to see wastes of expenditure and opportunities for income. 

For instance, if you own a long row of rental houses and furnish the water to the tenants 
you will have a meter on the main supply line. If you geta bill one month more than all pre- 
ceding months for water service you at once know by means ofthat meter that there is waste. 
You pursue an investigation and find a faucet leaking in one of the houses along the row. 

Now, this meter didn’t find this leak, nor did it stop the leak — it simply told of its 
existence. It simply extended knowledge and activity by reason of that knowledge. 

The principal value of an accounting system is that it starts mental activity to the 
pursuit of economy.— David Gibson in Common Sense. 
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Remaking a Country Paper 


By GEORGE FRENCH 


Swe Qe NE day in June last a Country Paper came and knocked at 
_ my door, and when I responded to the summons it walked 
in and sat down in my office chair. It has been there 
ever since, but it is not the same Country Paper. It was 
emaciated, lean, dejected, out at elbows, and generally 
disheveled. Now it is sleek, fat with advertisements, 
prosperous, growing actually corpulent with news, and 
has an air of self-respect. 

The transformation has been effected within the space of less than three 
months. I thought it would take me at least a year to get the barnacles off of 
it, and find out if there were anything there upon which to build a new life. 
The barnacles fell off at a touch. A new skin grew where they were. Youth 
came back to the forlorn figure. When I gave it a new suit of clothes, Country 
Paper was a new sheet. You would not have known it. 

When it came into my office and refused to budge when I told it there was 
nothing doing, it was shabby with old type, disreputable with dead advertise- 
ments, full of plate and set miscellany. It had but little local news, and noth- 
ing that could be called editorials, even by stretching courtesy to the utmost. 
It was a big eight-column blanket sheet, with columns twenty-five inches long. 
Now it is an eight-page five-column paper, all set in eight-point type, no plate, 
no miscellany, nothing but two columns of editorial (mostly home news) and 
local news and topics. In place of four columns or less of local news there are 
now about twelve columns, and it is all good local stuff. It is printed on a 
four-roller book press on book paper. When I took it in it had something like 
ten columns that it filled with advertisements, a goodly proportion of which 
were dead patent-medicine electros. Some of the others were local, with a 
rate that could not be seen with the naked eye. 

Now (this week) twenty-six of the forty columns are filled with live 
advertisements, at good rates. There is but one patent-medicine advertise- 
ment in the paper, and that will be the last. There is not a free notice in the 
paper. There is not a write-up. There is absolutely nothing but paid adver- 
tisements and good reading-matter. And this week’s paper shows a profit of 
from $25 to $30. It is not a very big profit, but considering that the loss was 
twice that amount only ten weeks ago, it looks good to me. 

In addition to building up the paper in ten weeks we have moved the 
office into new quarters, renewed more than half of the entire equipment, put 
in electric power, and got rid of every person who was employed on the old 
sheet. It has been a busy ten weeks. 

Now, here is the point: The town this paper is located in is a pretty live 
one. The old paper was the county paper for so many years that it makes me 
dizzy to look at the volume-number. The man I bought it of had owned and 
run it thirty-eight years. It had always been respectable. It had always 
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been Republican in politics. It was so conservative that the editor would not 
ask anybody for news; they had to bring it in to him if they wished to have it 
printed. Once in a while some man would spunk up and write the editor a 
letter upon some local topic; that week the paper would sell as many as twenty 
extra copies. 

The new men went to work to print the news. They did not think or 
worry about anything else. They did not ask anybody to advertise. They 
did not ask anybody for job-printing. They everlastingly grubbed for local 
news. The first week they trebled the record for local news. They packed 
the paper every week. They threw out the plate-matter. They threw out the 
dead advertisements. They threw out the miscellany. They threw out the 
advertisements that paid a too low rate. They filled all the space with local 
matter. It was not more than two or three weeks before the merchants began 
to ask about advertising. In about five weeks some of them came across with 
quite decent orders for space. The seventh week we had about as much adver- 
tising as we expected to have at the end of the year. That week we ran one 
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office advertisement, about acolumn. The next week we ran a four-inch office 
advertisement — all we could crowd in. This last week we did not have a 
line of office advertisements in, not a line of advertisements that did not pay 
full rates, not a line of “ filler” copy, and actually did the “ Ladies’ Home 
Journal” stunt of setting out about two columns of live advertising, as well 
as about four columns of reading-matter. 

This agreeable state of things is the direct and logical result of making a 
paper that the people of this town like. That is all there is to it. We have 
not tried to get more circulation, but we have got it all the same. We 
have not tried much for the advertising. Most of it has come in. We have 
tried to do but one thing —to fill the paper with live local news, and matter 
that particularly interests this town. We are not yet on dry land, of course. 
Much of our advertising is short-time orders. Some of it is political. But it 
is in the paper, and for three weeks we have kept up the maximum. We 
expect to have to work to keep it up, but we expect to keep it up. We have 
many plans for doing so, and all of them are based upon the making of a good 
local paper. We do not cater to anybody. We are so independent that we 
“lean over back.” But the people seem to like it. We hit people and things, 
and we do not hesitate to call names and point to persons. But we do it all 
in a good spirit. We do not let anybody get grouchy. We are ready to give 
credit to all who deserve it, and then some. We run a human-interest paper. 
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I think that this brief experience proves that a paper may be run in a town 
on these lines: Print all the news there is. If there is not enough, make 
some. Do not fabricate it, but dig it out. There are interesting things in 
every town to write little stories about — more than any editor will exhaust 
during his lifetime. Keep on doing so. Do it every week. Print the paper 
well. Make the size small and handy; mine is eight pages, 1314 by 19% 
inches. This is the regular magazine paper —27 by 39. I print the eight 
pages at once, using 39 by 54 paper, work and turn, and slit the second time 
through the press. I fold and trim. I use a paper that costs me 3.95 cents a 
pound, and it will print a 120-screen half-tone finely, and the type looks like 
bookwork. 

The trouble with most local papers is that they do not print the news of 
their towns. They do not see the interesting phases of life. They are so 
deadly dull that advertisers get no returns from them. The local paper need 
not be profound. It is better not. It should not be trivial. It should just be 
full of fellowship. It should be a mirror of the town —a true mirror. It will 
not do to concave or convex the glass. 

Years ago, when I was young and vastly ignorant, I ran a country paper 
some years. I made no money. I barely escaped failure. I said I ran a 
country paper. I did not —the country paper ran me. Now I am running a 
country paper, and it is going to be a success, because I have ceased to be a 
journalist and am just a reporter, and a townsman. Iam giving but one-third 
of my time to the work, but I would rather turn out copy for that paper than 
formulate the biggest advertising campaign in the land, or sit in the seat of 
the most mighty magazine editor. In a year from this date I will report that 
this country paper that threw itself upon my compassion in the manner indi- 
cated is making a clear net profit of not less than $2,500 a year, and that it is 
all due to-making a paper that is a part of the town and that mirrors the whole 
of the town. 
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Type Consistency in Advertisements 
By CHARLES A. WHITTLE 


F there were a mental-meter, and the same were attached 
to Mr. Casual Reader, there would be an interesting 
record revealed when the mind shifts from “ reading- 
matter” to advertisements. It would show effort and 
strain. 

The eye specialist could explain this in part. The 

retina has been receiving certain types of impressions. 

% Their uniformity and persistence make it possible for the 

eye and the mind to take up the impressions with the least possible effort, in 

fact, almost automatically. This is what has been taking place when one goes 
through the reading-matter. 
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But let the eye switch to the ad.-type and there is effort, strain, slowness. 
Why? Because the eye and mind have acquired a habit and there is a break 
in the habit. 

Why do violence not only to the receptivity of the eye and the reading 
nerves, but also to the sense of proportion, harmony, beauty? Why should 
there be violent contrasts, one type in one column and quite another in the 
adjoining column? Why should one be compelled to look upon a scrambled 
and messy page of warring type? Why should one be compelled to telescope 
his eye lenses into thirty-two different positions, more or less, in order to read 
a single advertisement? Why should one be yanked around by his censor 
nerves to accommodate an advertising display? 

One may not recall having had these violent experiences, and yet have 
suffered them. One may not remember that there was a revolt when shifting 
from one class of type in the reading-matter to another class in the advertise- 
ments, and yet it has occurred unconsciously and for no reason that you have 
been aware. Without knowing it one has refused to read advertising type. 

A little thing can change the course of attention. If the sensitive plates 
of the eyes and the reading nerves strain ever so little against a change of 
impressions, there may be an adverse current started which will sway the 
mind — so much so, that you may refuse to direct your attention to a passing 
advertisement. Undoubtedly when the eye is focused to meet one kind of 
type and that type the kind which carries the attention to the most interest- 
ing parts of a publication, it often refuses, without our knowing, to observe 
that which is larger, smaller or very different. 

It will be a seven-league step in the right direction when the advertising 
world fully realizes the meaning of type inconsistency and its effect upon the 
attention. Not only will there be larger results financially, but there will be 
eliminated much of that which makes the printed pages of our publication 
frightful to behold. It will mean that for purely utilitarian reasons the shout- 
ing, large type will settle down into modest decency, and talk in the tone to 
which your nerves are attuned. The bizarre and sensational type is ready for 
the shelf-dust, anyway. 

But—yes, indeed, there is a “but” —the publishers insist that it is ethical 
to hang out a sign, “ Beware, this is an advertisement!” They would not for 
the world permit the same type to appear in the reading-matter as in the adver- 
tisement. No, no, not even if the page were thereby made to violate every 
rule of art, every note of harmony. Strange ethics! Strange that decent 
advertisements should be compelled to don different style, and stand out more 
from the oddity of unattractive attire than the reading-matter. 

We wonder, indeed, if any person can draw a sufficient distinction in 
ethics between designating what are advertisements and what are not, on the 
one hand, and the destruction of the artistic appearance of a page, on the other? 

But the distinction should not be drawn. There is no reason, that we 
know of, why an advertisement should not be given as decent treatment as 
“reading-matter.” There is reason why an advertisement should not be set 

. out of harmony with everything else on a printed page. 
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COURTESY pays. A little of it at Denver in 
September might have brought large dividends to 
employing printers. 





WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS, the famous news- 
paper correspondent who died last month, once 
was a “ printer’s devil.” It probably was during 
this period of his career that the foundation for 
his future greatness was laid. 

EVERY industry is tormented with “time- 
killers.” The printing business is no exception. 
These artisans are a detriment to their fellow 
workers as well as to their employers, and should 
be looked upon as common enemies of the trade. 





SEVENTH place is given the printing business 
among the great industries of the country. If, 
however, a heart-to-heart talk could be arranged 
with the top-notchers, it probably would be admit- 
ted that the six leaders reached their positions 
largely through aid received from the seventh. 





A WOMAN editor out in Kansas has defied the 
town of Olpe to drive her out. “Just come on,” 
she says to a prominent citizen, in a late issue of 
her paper, “and I will sure give you a job of pick- 
ing out a few shots.” Just like a woman — never 
weighs her words. What Westerner is afraid of 
shots that can be “ picked out”? 





THE defeat of reciprocity in Canada will not 
affect the good feeling between American and 
Canadian printers. Simply because we could not 
agree on the exchange of material things is no rea- 
son why a free and unrestricted exchange of ideas 
for mutual benefit should not continue. Let us be 
thankful that we have free speech. 





ONE of the benefits derived from the installa- 
tion of a cost system —and a mighty big benefit, 
too—is the general effect it has on the whole 
establishment. Its tendency is to make every one 
more orderly in the performance of his work —to 
plun a better system for handling the particular 

2-5 


work he has in hand. And this naturally leads to 
the bigger question of bringing the different 
departments into more harmonious codperation. 
When a cost system is installed it is but the begin- 
ning of a revolution against chaos. 





THE formation of one national organization, to 
which all employing printers could consistently 
give their support, has not attained that rounded- 
out condition for which we have been so earnestly 
striving. Yet we should not be discouraged. The 
mountains are mostly at our back. The questions 
ahead of us are only mole-hills, even though they 
are trying to look like the Rockies. 





NOVEMBER should be a good month for printers 
and a correspondingly bad month for “fillers.” 
The “filler” should get a chilly reception at any 
time of the year. But there is no doubt that it will 
prosper more or less until the cost system becomes 
so general that one or two offices in each city or 
town get all of the “filler” business. Then these 
offices and the “filler” will disappear simulta- 
neously. 





WITH the approach of the gladsome Christmas 
season —the time when we like to remember 
others—thoughtful employers will turn their 
attention to those employees who have rendered 
faithful service during the year. Or it may be 
that one worker will want to show an appreciation 
of the kindnesses and courtesies extended to him 
by another. To all of these we are offering a splen- 
did suggestion, on page 170. Turn to it now. It 
may save you some perplexity. 





ABOLISHING piece work in the composing-room 
was looked on as a large proposition by the Inter- 
national Typographical Union convention at San 
Francisco. That body therefore decided to go a 
little slow. Referendums are sometimes mislead- 
ing when the voters are not all directly interested 
in the questions on which they are asked to vote. 
There were eleven thousand votes cast in favor of 
continuing piece work. Possibly this is a large 
majority of typographical union members work- 
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ing on a piece basis. At any rate it would seem 
that those who are engaged in setting “straight 
type”’ are the only printers competent to decide 
whether piece work is a good or bad system in the 
composing-room. 





IT was reported in the newspapers recently 
that a miner who had his back broken thirteen 
years ago is now a successful employing job- 
printer. The dispatch doesn’t state what induced 
him to turn to the printing business after his back 
was broken. And that might be an interesting 
part of the story. Who knows but that he had 
been reading about printers’ backbones, and cost 
systems, and finally decided that he had about as 
good a chance as the average printer to make 
money at the business? . 


Two MEMBERS of Chicago Typographical Union 
have been charged with a serious crime—the 
hiring of sluggers to murder a nonunion printer. 
As both of these printers have held office in their 
union, we trust, for the sake of the good name 
which this old organization has borne, it will be 
shown that the charges have no foundation in fact. 
Chicago Typographical union officials usually have 
been men of good character, representative of the 
best element of the organization’s membership. 
It is to be hoped that no exception to the rule will 
be shown in this case. 


IT is a common thing to hear of some fellow 
going under because “he couldn’t stand prosper- 
ity.” Recently, and for the first time, however, it 
has been reported that a newspaper —the Okla- 
homa Pointer —has gone out of business because 
its circulation had become too large. When it was 
unknown and fighting for a standing, the paper 
made money. But when its influence began to 
widen and its circulation finally reached over the 
twenty-thousand mark, it collapsed under a load 
of readers. The Pointer was circulated free, the 
advertising paying the cost. But the advertising 
rates did not mount in proportion to the growth of 
circulation, and — well, it is easy to account for 
the demise. 


An Ambitious Young Printer. 

A recent letter of inquiry from an ambitious 
youngster up in Iowa tells something of the lauda- 
ble ambitions of a practical printer. The letter of 
our Iowa correspondent is an unusual one. It lays 
bare a heart filled with ambition to make its pos- 
sessor the very best printer on earth. And there 
is every reason to believe that he has a good chance 
to win, for he freely admits that there is an 


immense amount to learn, and that he purposes io 
study hard while he works. Coming to this coun- 
try from England about two years ago; he has 
taken up the IJ. T. U. Course and is a close reader 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. Upon the completion of 
the course, it is his purpose to visit England in 
order to take instruction and try for a gold medal 
in the London City Guilds examination for print- 
ers. But his research for information does not 
stop here. He wants to know the other end of the 
business also, and is making arrangements to take 
up a correspondence course in estimating, supple- 
menting it with a thorough study of books bearing 
on the printing trades. He says, among other 
things: . 

“Since coming to this country I have learned 
this great fact: that the bigger the man the bigger 
the job there is waiting for him. I am trying in 
my own way to fit myself for a bigger job, and am 
hoping to be a big-enough man in my business 
some day to handle the biggest job —in fact I am 
going to be.” 

This sounds like a man who couldn’t be stopped. 
He’s on the road to success, and it will require a 
mighty big bump to push him into the ditch. 





The Printer as a Citizen. 


Twenty-five years ago there undoubtedly were 
many members of the printing fraternity who 
were sometimes inclined to be ashamed of their 
calling. Not that they did not respect the art 
itself, but rather because they deplored the pov- 


erty (and its corollaries) of many of those labor- - 


ing in the field. Journeyman printers especially 
were known for their intemperance and for their 
financial irresponsibility. Many of them became 
wanderers over the country, with no home and no 
desire for a home. There seemed to be something 
about the atmosphere of a printing-office that 
labeled it a temporary abiding-place only —a 
friendly spot along the way—a mile-post, as it 
were, marking the nature of the business in which 
the tourists were supposed to be engaged. 

But what a revolution has taken place in these 
twenty-five years! The tourist has become almost 
extinct, and the great majority of printers are 
steady, temperate, home-loving citizens. To-day, 
in fact — to tell the unvarnished truth —there are 
no better citizens in America than the men engaged 
in the graphic arts. They are absolutely the best 
citizens in our country. This is so because they 
are not only home-builders: to a greater degree 
than any other class of citizens, they are nation- 
builders, almost to a man taking a deep interest in 
our laws and our public institutions. Combining 
intelligence, integrity, and loyalty to the laws 
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under which they live, no class of citizens can make 
a better showing. 

In every city and town, in every country on 
earth, printing craftsmen are leaders in all pro- 
gressive movements. With a steady, unflinching 
tread, they are, more distinctively than any other 
class in America, carrying forward those princi- 
ples for which the founders of our government 
fought and died. In the forefront of the country’s 
saving foree—the great middle class—the printer 
is waging war against disease, graft and injus- 
tice, and he is entitled to a good name and full 
credit for his honorable record. 

We are proud to be printers. 





The Railroad Strike in England. 


The recent rail strike in England should be 
studied by every one interested in economic prog- 
ress. If we are able to analyze it without preju- 
dice, some good lessons may be learned. If, how- 
ever, on the one side men who are working for 
wages shall accept its outcome as a demonstration 
that strikes are the only simon-pure remedy for 
oppressive conditions, and, on the other, employers 
shall be spurred on to renewed vigor in a cam- 
paign to check the growth of labor organizations, 
the big strike will have been without educative 
value. Moreover, it will have been but a lure into 
more bitter and destructive warfare. 

Graham Taylor, president of Chicago Com- 
mons, and a sociologist of wide experience, visited 
England after the close of the strike for the pur- 
pose of gathering some facts in relation to the 
great struggle. Returning to Chicago, he made an 
address before the City Club on “ The British Rail- 
way Strike and Its Revolutionary Bearings.” He 
said that “ England’s strike was a great demon- 
stration of the new power that the unions have 
found— what the French call ‘syndical’ action. 
It means striking by industries. ‘All strike or 
none’ was the British way of putting it, and for 
two days that system tied up transportation.” 
Professor Taylor then called attention to the 
power of the blow that stunned the nation, stating 
that “ Even the unions had no idea of its strength 
until the blow was delivered.” 

Ultimately, however, the success of this strike 
may injure the cause of workingmen if all of the 
circumstances leading up to and entering into it 
are not fully considered in forming an opinion as 
to the wisdom of using the strike as the chief 
weapon in the settlement of wage disputes. Like- 
wise, employers will endanger their own best 
interests if in this latest industrial revolution they 
are unable to see the handwriting on the wall. 
The principle of collective bargaining must be 
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accepted as the only basis upon which industrial 
peace can be established. And when that princi- 
ple shall be universally accepted by our captains of 
industry, conciliation, mediation and arbitration 
will follow just as surely as night follows day. 
For ample verification of this conclusion, it is only 
necessary to turn to the history of the older and 
more powerful trade unions, where, almost with- 
out exception, all disputes are settled by mediation 
and conference. It will be noted that in all of 
these cases collective bargaining has been recog- 
nized by the interested employers, with the result 
that arbitration arrangements are made, insuring 
peaceable settlements in all disputes. 

It may be that this strike will be the means of 
aiding American employers in the solution of labor 
problems. Among commercial printers it should 


at least have the effect of directing their attention 
toward the amicable relations existing between 
the American Publishers’ Association and the 
International Typographical Union, organizations 
long ago having adopted the principle of collective 
bargaining, and settling their differences through 
arbitration. 


The Cost Commission Muddle. 


As an aftermath of the Third International 
Printers’ Cost Congress there has been some con- 
fusion relative to the continuance of that body. 
The congress at Denver asked the United Typoth- 
etz to continue the Cost Commission’s work and 
have the meetings open to all printers. According 
to a recent issue of the U. T. A. Bulletin the execu- 
tive committee lost no time in complying with that 
request, and Messrs. Morgan, of Chicago; Stone, 
of Roanoke; Meyer, of Milwaukee, and Glossbren- 
ner, of Indianapolis, were announced as the Cost 
Commission. 

In view of developments relative to organizing 
an: International Ben Franklin Association, there 
was some question as to whether this did not 
amount to throwing down the gauntlet by the 
Typothetz. Not a few felt that if there were to be 
a clash between the old and new associations, it 
would arise out of their cost-finding programs. 

But now comes Mr. Morgan, signing himself 
“chairman of the American Printers’ Cost Com- 
mission,” announcing that members of the com- 
mission elected at St. Louis in 1910 will continue 
in charge of the work until their successors are 
elected, and will arrange for the Fourth Interna- 
tional Cost Congress. He also announces that for 
the present necessary funds to carry on the work 
of the commission will be provided by the United 
Typothetz. Mr. Morgan assures us that his an- 
nouncement is one of the yard-wide, all-wool, 
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blown-in-the-bottle kind, so all the craft can do is 
to await developments, and congratulate itself that 
whatever happens the cost agitation will abide 
with us. 





Good Printing from Country Towns. 

One of the pleasing as well as encouraging 
features of latter-day progress in the printing 
industry is the marked improvement in work pro- 
duced in country-town offices. There is every indi- 
cation that our country brothers are getting away 
from the old idea that good printing can be pro- 
duced only in the larger establishments of the city. 
In the past, of course, there had been entertained 
among a large number of printers, not excepting 
some of the best craftsmen of the metropolises, 
a false idea as to what really constituted fine 
workmanship in the composing-room. Elaborate 
designs and an originality bordering on freakish- 
ness were considered essential to the embellish- 
ment of high-class composition. And it was quite 
natural that the country-town printer, with his 
limited assortment of material, did not aspire to 
enter the field of high-class printers. He felt that 
it was useless to attempt it, not only because it 
would require a big expenditure for type, orna- 
ments, rules, etc., but that there was not enough of 
such work demanded to make it pay. He believed 
that it was only on extraordinary occasions that 
extravagant printing was needed. 

To uproot this false notion of good printing has 
taken a long time. Only within the past few years 
has the modest printerman of the country town 
begun to. realize that fine workmanship depends 
almost entirely upon the ability of the worker, and 
not upon his capacity to purchase a large amount 
of material. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is gratified at this wel- 
come change. For years it has tried to impress the 
country-town printer with the opportunities at his 
door, and now to know that he actually is laying 
hold of them is sufficient justification for feeling 
that THE INLAND PRINTER has accomplished and 
is accomplishing an important work for printers 
and for the art of printing. 

A New National Association. 

At this writing, according to reports gathered 
from all parts of the country, it can be stated with 
almost positiveness that a new national employing 
printers’ association will be organized and sup- 
ported by the majority of those printers who have 
been exclusively affiliated with the Ben Franklin 
clubs, printers’ leagues and master printers’ asso- 
ciations. 

THE INLAND PRINTER had hoped, in the inter- 
est of harmony, that the conditions made by the 
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United Typothetz at Denver would be accepted by 
the other organizations, at least temporarily, and 
that the rank and file of the membership would 
vote in favor of consolidating with that body under 
the constitution prepared by William J. Hartman, 
leader of the Ben Franklin movement, and tenta- 
tively adopted by the United Typothete at its Den- 
ver meeting. But the result of the voting appar- 
ently shows hostility to the consolidation plan, 
although it should be said, in all justice to every- 
body concerned, that so far as we have been able 
to learn the proposition was not submitted to the 
membership in a form which would give an oppor- 
tunity for a clear-cut decision as to whether, in the 
circumstances, it were the part of wisdom to merge 
all of the associations with the United Typothete 
of America as proposed at Denver. 

When the Cost Congress adjourned, we believe 
it was the clear understanding of those who fol- 
lowed the proceedings, that a referendum vote 
should be taken on the concrete question of whether 
the different associations should merge with the 
Typothete under its new constitution. In Chicago 
the blank ballot sent out by the Ben Franklin Club 
contained eight separate and distinct questions to 
be voted on, as follows: 

“Do you favor the name Ben Franklin Clubs 
of America for the one international association 
of printers? or, Do you favor the name United 
Typothetz of America for the one international 
association of printers? — 

“Which of the two constitutions and by-laws 
do you favor? 

“Are you willing to pay the national dues 
demanded by the amended constitution and by- 
laws of the United Typothete of America? 

“Tf not, are you willing to pay the national 
dues fixed in the constitution and by-laws of the 
Ben Franklin Clubs of America? 

“Are you in favor of and willing to support, 
financially and otherwise, an international organ- 
ization under the constitution and by-laws enclosed 
herewith (or in amended form) with the name of 
the Ben Franklin Clubs of America? or, 

“Are you in favor of working under the 
amended constitution and by-laws of the United 
Typothetz of America? 

“Tf you favor the Ben Franklin Clubs of Amer- 
ica, do you think this organization should be 
formed at once? 

“Would you be willing to send delegates to 
some central point [subsequently Chicago was sug- 
gested] during the month of October for the pur- 
pose of perfecting an organization?” 

Now, all of these questions properly could have 
been discussed at Denver, but they were not 
intended to be subjects for the referendum at this 
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time.. The thing was either to accept the plan out- 
lined by the Typothetz for one national organiza- 
tion, or reject it. It was not a time for discussing 
names or dues, or whether one favored this or that 
constitution. Clearly it was the time for a simple 
decision as to whether we would embrace this 
opportunity for the bringing about of one national 
printers’ organization, or reject it. This was the 
only way a definite opinion on the merits of the 
question could be had. 

We understand the Typothetz is submitting a 
simple ballot to the referendum asking a “yea”’ 
and “nay” vote on the constitution tentatively 
accepted by its convention. We wonder what 
would be said if it had followed the lines of the 
Franklin ballot, and read something like this: 

“Which of the two constitutions and by-laws 
do you favor? (submitting the old and the new). 

“Are you willing to abandon the time-honored 
policies under which we have worked since the 
organization was founded, and which are set forth 
in the old constitution ? 

“Are you willing to adopt this new constitu- 
tion, written for us by a nonmember and fathered 
by the Ben Franklin Club of Chicago?” 

Granting that another national organization is 
to be effected, and waiving all objections to the 
methods pursued in bringing it about, THE INLAND 
PRINTER is still of the opinion that we have made 


progress toward the coveted goal, and that there is 
no reason why the rank and file of employing 
printers should be discouraged to any great degree. 





About New Wage Systems. 


Dissatisfaction with our system for remuner-. 


ating labor is rife among those interested in indus- 
trial questions. The injustices, inequalities or 
anomalies — whichever you wish—in prevailing 
methods of wage-paying have their influence on 
production, being in some degree responsible for 
that lack of interest by employees of which we 
hear so much complaint. Profit-sharing, premium 
and piece-price systems are among the methods 
employed to meet the desire for a more equitable 
arrangement. Some of the most industriously 
advertised of these plans have not contributed so 
much to solution of the problem as they have 
served to secure publicity for those who ostenta- 
tiously introduce the system. But éach effort in 
this direction is worthy of investigation. Even 
where the scheme is a hypocritical pretense in- 
dulged in for advertising purposes, it has value, 
inasmuch as it shows there is a demand for a 
change. 

In addition to the systems mentioned there is 
the out-and-out codperative method whereby the 
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workers are regular partners in the project and 
receive bonuses on their wages in addition to inter- 
est on their investment. These societies have 
reached their highest development in Great Brit- 
ain, where they are, to a very great extent, work- 
ing-class affairs, in the earlier days getting much 
support and encouragement from trade-unionists. 
That solution of labor issues has not been success- 
ful in this country, though the great labor organ- 
ization of a quarter of a century ago —the Knights 
of Labor—made an especial effort to establish 
codéperative distributive and productive industries 
on the British plan. 

The system has many adherents in this coun- 
try, who regard it as the ultimate wage-paying 
method. In their opinion we must come to that, 
or —as President Taft declares will be the logical 
outcome if old-style competition is not revived — 
travel toward socialism. 

Among the speakers at the United Typothetz 
convention was James A. Bell, of Elkhart, Indiana, 
who is evidently among the latter class. A suc- 
cessful business man, he is at the same time a 
dreamer of dreams, which is another way of say- 
ing that he possesses that much-desired quality — 
imagination. But his imagination is under con- 
trol. While believing in codperation, he sees it 
must be developed along different lines in this 
country and at this time from those followed in 
Europe. So he has thought out a plan whereby his 
employees may become codperators. He touched 
on the subject at the convention, and as his plan 
is novel so far as the printing-trade is concerned, 
THE INLAND PRINTER prevailed on him to explain 
it in detail. It appears in this issue, and, though 
the article is longer than we are wont to publish, 
yet it is worthy the space we give it and the time 
any reader will devote to a perusal, as it deals 
with a subject of interest to all, and treats it in a 
broad-minded, liberal way. 





THE WORM TURNED. 


He was quite evidently from the country and he was 
also quite evidently a Yankee, and from behind his bowed 
spectacles he peered inquisitively at the little oily Jew who 
occupied the other half of the car-seat with him. 

The little Jew looked at him deprecatingly. 
day,” he began politely. 

“ You’re a Jew, ain’t you?” queried the Yankee. 

“Yes, sir; I’m a clothing salesman ” handing him 
a card. 

“ But you’re a Jew?” 

“Yes, yes, I’m a Jew,” came the answer. 

“ Well,” continued the Yankee, “I’m a Yankee, and in 
the little village in Maine where I come from I’m proud to 
say there ain’t a Jew.” 

“Dot’s why it’s a village,” replied the little Jew, quietly. 
— Everybody’s. 


“ Nice 
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Compiled for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE late Mr. James Robertson Blackie, a prominent 
Glasgow publisher, left an estate valued at £86,555 ($421,- 
090). 

THE reported claim that food could be advantageously 
cooked in paper bags (of a special sort) has aroused inter- 
est in the paper trade. 

A BOOKBINDER in Glasgow recently lost eight fingers, 
these being cut off through an accidental movement of the 
knife of a paper-cutter he was operating. 

THE Oxford University Printing Office has bought Fal- 
con Square Chapel, in London, which will be torn down and 
replaced by a modern business house. The holding of serv- 
ices in this ancient chapel was given up six years ago. 

DESPITE the London shorter work-day agitation and 
strike, the purveyors of printing machinery and supplies 
seem to fare well, all being well supplied with orders. 
Including the typefounders and paper and ink dealers, all 
expect a lively fall trade. 

DvuRING the strike of the freight-handlers on the rail- 
ways the London Evening Times had its daily supply of 
paper, twelve rolls, transmitted from the factory at Sitting- 
bourne, fifty miles distant, by means of auto trucks, which 
covered the journey in three hours. 

IT is reported that the past summer season showed much 
improvement over former summers for employees in the 
provinces, due to the fact that so many compositors were 
attracted to London to take work as strike-breakers that the 
usual surplus of men was wiped out in many towns and 
cities. 

THE winter session of the typography classes at the 
Aldenham Institute, Goldington Crescent, Pancras road, 
London, was opened on the evening of September 19. On 
September 18 the classes for printers at the Camberwell 
School of Arts and Crafts, Peckham road, were also opened 
for the winter session. 

THE Monotype compositors in a large Edinburgh office 
recently asked for an increase to 36 shillings ($9) in their 
weekly wage. In answer the firm offered to pay by a piece 
scale, which would enable them to earn more. The print- 
ers’ union, however, would not sanction the change, as its 
present endeavor is to abolish all piece work on typesetting 
machines. 

THE street sellers and newsboys handling the three eve- 
ning papers of Dublin — the Telegraph, Mail and Herald — 
recently struck for a reduction of the wholesale price of 
these papers, which is 8 cents a dozen. The selling price 
is a half-penny each, or 12 cents a dozen, and the profit was 
deemed insufficient. However, by standing together the 
publishers broke the strike, and prices remain as before. 

AN international conference on simplified spelling, last- 
ing nine days, was opened September 4, in University Col- 
lege, London. The members taking part therein were 
Prof. James E. Bright, of Johns Hopkins University; Prof. 
E. R. Edwards, University of Paris; Prof. Charles H. 
Grandgent, Harvard University; Prof. George Hempl, 
Leland Stanford University; Prof. H. Stanley Jevons, Uni- 
versity College of Cardiff; Prof. Daniel Jones, University 
College of London; Prof. Brander Matthews, Columbia 
University; Prof. Gilbert Murray, University of Oxford; 
Prof. Walter Rippmann and Prof. Calvin Thomas, Colum- 
bia University. Mr. William Archer, secretary of the Brit- 


ish Simplified Spelling Society, whose offices are at 44 
Great Russell Square, London, acted as secretary of the 
conference. A full report of the deliberations and recom- 
mendations has not yet been issued. As showing the opin- 
ions of prominent college men on the subject of simplified 
spelling, it will be received with much interest by printer- 
dom. To Britishers the most interesting personality attend- 
ing the conference was Prof. Brander Matthews, whose 
writings on language and dramatic literature are much 
appreciated in England. Prof. Matthews made it clear at 
the outset that it was not the object to endeavor to intro- 
duce an extreme phonetic change to the extent of providing 
one symbol for every sound, and one sound for every sym- 
bol. Simplified spelling, he said, is nothing new. Its main 
contention is the knocking out of superfluous letters. Most 
of the living linguistic authorities believed that something 
ought to be done along the lines of simplified spelling, and 
the movement has the support of Ambassador James Bryce 
and W. D. Howells, as well as of the editors of the Oxford, 
Century, Standard and Webster dictionaries. 


GERMANY. 


A WRITER for the Umschau has calculated that for the 
production of the one billion six hundred million post-cards 
mailed annually in Germany about six hundred carloads of 
cardboard are required. 

“THE value of the exports of paper and pasteboard from 
Germany during the first six months of this year was 126,- 
290,000 marks ($30,030,020), as against 121,210,000 marks 
($28,847,980) during the same period of last year. 

RECENTLY Herr Michael Seitz, formerly a compositor 
but now an aviator, made a successful flight in an improved 
aeroplane of his own construction, at Hanau a. M. He had 
with him a passenger and rose to a height of three hundred 
meters. 


For the German printer the “time of sour pickles,” as 
he terms it, is the summer season, when trade is slack and 
the out-of-work list assumes its greatest proportions. It is 
to be noted, from general reports of the condition of the 
trade, that the past summer season was appreciably 
“ sourer ” than usual. 

It is reported that within the next two years another 
conference of competent scholars will be held, to determine 
upon further simplifications in German orthography. The 
elimination of letters which indicate length of sound, as 
the e in ze, will be considered, as will also be the throwing 
out of non-German letters, such as ¢, q, v, x, y. 


THE German postoffice department now furnishes 3, 5 and 
10 pfennig stamps in rolls containing one thousand stamps, 
a machine having been constructed for printing them on 
paper strips of the necessary length. The larger denomina- 
tions, being in two colors, for which the machine is not 
adapted, are sold in rolls of five hundred stamps, the rolls 
being made up of short strips pasted together. 


AN explosion occurred early in September in the office 
of Ihring & Fahrenholz, at Berlin, when one man was 
killed and another seriously injured, and a fireman received 
a number of burns while assisting at putting out the sub- 
sequent fire. The two men were cleaning plates with a 
turpentine preparation, and smoking cigarettes while so 
engaged, to which no doubt the disaster was due. 

No count had been made in seventy years of the con- 
tents of the Royal State Library of Bavaria, at Munich. 
The work was undertaken this year, and shows that among 
its 1,150,000 volumes there are some 14,000 incunabula. 
This second largest library of Germany may, therefore, be 
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regarded as standing at the head of all libraries in respect 
to the ownership of early printed books (before 1500). The 
Royal Library at Berlin, the largest German library, has 
but 5,500 incunabula. The Munich library contains 49,100 
manuscripts, also 4,965 works in its collection of Chinese 
literature. 

To TEST the value of the aeroplane as an aid in the dis- 
tribution of newspapers, a flight was made with the air- 
ship Hoffmann, from Berlin to Frankfurt a. Oder, starting 
at 4:28 A.M. on August 19. The aviator took a bundle of 
Berlin morning papers, which he delivered at their destina- 
tion in 38 minutes and 52 seconds, or one hour sooner than 
they could be brought by railway. The speed attained was 
113 kilometers per hour. 


THE Supreme Court of the United States has recently 
decided a case of much importance to German graphic cir- 
cles. The Photographische Gessellschaft, of Berlin, entered 
suit against the American Lithographic Company, because 
the latter, without permission, copied a picture for which 
the Berlin concern had copyright in the United States. It 
had been used extensively on work printed for a leading 
American tobacco manufacturing concern. A verdict for 
$10,000, with six per cent interest, in favor of the plaintiff, 
was entered. The costs of the suit amount to about 
$37,000. 

To SATISFY himself as to the preference among German 
printers and publishers between the Fraktur (German) 


and Antiqua (Roman) types, an interested correspondent. 


made a count of the volumes displayed at the recent annual 
book exposition in the German Book Trades Museum in 
Leipsic. Excluding serial and collective editions, there 
were nearly one thousand volumes, of which 705 were 
printed in Fraktur, 158 in Schwabacher (a variant of 
Fraktur, sometimes viewed as “ old-style Fraktur”) and 
similar faces, and 125 in Antiqua. There appeared to be a 
great preference for the wide varieties of these faces, as 
against the lean or condensed styles. 


A PECULIAR case, showing the importance of paying 
attention to all printed matter received by mail, was 
recently decided in a German court. <A paper-goods 
manufacturer had received, under sealed cover, from an 
attorney handling a bankruptcy case, a printed notice that 
the latter would take it for granted that the manufacturer 
— one of the creditors — was satisfied with the disposition 
of the assets and the percentage that was available for dis- 
tribution among creditors. The paper-goods manufacturer 
does not, as a fact, know that he did receive the notice; he 
knows, however, that he did not read it. In a suit later on 
to secure a different disposition of assets, he was asked, 
while on the witness stand, to declare that he had the notice 
in his hands. He objected to the form of the declaration, on 
the ground that it often happened that printed matter was 
thrown in the waste-basket without being read. He was, 
however, ready to swear that he had known nothing of the 
contents of the document in question. The court ruled that 
the declaration as amended was not admissible, and as the 
manufacturer could not answer the question as given he lost 
his suit. 


ACCORDING to a correspondent of the Papierzeitung, it is 
a fact not generally known that the wetting of paper 
increases its temperature, ordinarily from 8° to 18° F., 
which can be demonstrated by placing a suitable ther- 
mometer in the paper pile. Within thirty minutes after 
wetting the paper the maximum of temperature increase is 
reached. Within twenty-four hours the paper loses this 
increase and has again the temperature of the surrounding 


air in the room. In the correspondent’s experiments the 
temperature of the water used ranged from 54° in winter 
to 68° in summer, while the temperature of the paper, or 
rather the air surrounding it, ranged from 64° to 68°; 
after wetting, the thermometer showed the temperature of 
the paper to be from 77° to 86°, in some cases 95° to 
100°. These observations apply to paper dampened shortly 
after its manufacture. Paper which laid in store some 
weeks before being dampened showed but small increase, if 
any, in warmth. As a general rule, strong papers gained 
more heat than weak ones. Noteworthy is the quick appear- 
ance of the increased temperature and its relatively fast 
departure. The development of heat seems to aid in the 
equal distribution of the dampness throughout the paper. 
THE tenth annual report of the Gutenberg Gessellschaft 
(Association), which has its headquarters, library and 
museum at Mayence, has just come to hand. It shows 
the cash assets of the association to be 22,478.69 marks 
($5,050). Its library during the past year received numer- 
ous donations, including a collection made by Herr Jacques 
Rosenthal, of Munich, of fifty-nine portraits of Gutenberg, 
one being an oil painting on wood and the others engra- 
vings. This association’s membership extends all over the 
world. In the published list we note the following in the 
United States: W. S. Biscoe, librarian of the State Library, 
Albany, N. Y.; Indiana University Library, Bloomington, 
Ind.; Public Library, Boston, Mass.; Public Library, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Chicago Public Library, R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, 
John Crerar Library, Aksel G. S. Josephson, Newberry 
Library and Tobias Rubovits, Chicago, Ill.; Public Library, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Gustav Meyer, Cleveland, Ohio; George 
W. Harris, librarian of Cornell University Library, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; Wesleyan 
University Library, Middletown, Conn.; Free Public Li- 
brary, Newark, N. J.; Yale University, New Haven, Conn.; 
William Beer, librarian of Howard Memorial Library, New 
Orleans, La.; Columbia University Library, Grolier Club, 
New York Public Library, and Mrs. Anna Woerishofer, 
New York city; Azariah S. Root, of Oberlin College, Ober- 
lin, Ohio; Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 


FRANCE. 


M. Dupre, director of the French national printing- 
office, has retired. His successor is M. Louis Ricaud, an 
engineer, who until recently was a first-class inspector of 
state manufactures. 

THE Figaro, of Paris, recently issued a special num- 
ber devoted to describing the beauties and attractions of 
Vienna, because of which the Austrian city granted the 
publishers a subvention of 3,000 francs ($600). 

M. JAGER-SCHMIDT, a member of the staff of the E'xcel- 
sior, a Parisian newspaper, left the city on July 17 last, to 
make a journey around the world in the shortest possible 
time. He returned on August 26, having consumed 39 days, 
19 hours, 43 minutes and 37.8 seconds in making the trip, 
this record being less than half that of Jules Verne’s hero 
in “Around the World in Eighty Days.” 

ACCORDING to statistics issued by the International Bib- 
liographic Institute, France stands at the head in the latest 
record of journals issued in European countries, this being 
as follows: France, 8,940; Germany, 8,050; England, 
4,329; Italy, 3,068; Belgium, 2,023; Russia, 1,661; Neth- 
erlands, 1,402; Spain, 1,350; Switzerland, 1,332. In the 
other European countries the figures range from 753 (Swe- 
den) to 10 (Bosnia). The first periodical published is 
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stated to have been the Nieuve Tydinghen, which appeared 
in 1605 in Antwerp. Up to 1800 the periodical press existed 
mainly in France, Germany, England and the United 
States. It is interesting to note its growth by comparing 
the figures as given for France: 1640, 1; 1780, 24; 1790, 
350; 1826, 490; 1866, 1,640; 1872, 2,024; 1892, 5,600; 
1898, 6,417; 1904, 8,270; 1908, 8,940. 


JULES JANIN, called the “ prince of critics,” has recently 
been honored in Paris by the placing of a memorial tablet 
on the house in which he resided many years in the city. 
This much-feared critic had an atrocious, almost undeci- 
pherable handwriting, by reason of which he had as much 
renown in the composing-room as in the world of literature 
and theatrics. The manuscript he sent to the printers was 
for ordinary mortals as intelligible as Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics or Assyrian cuneiforms. In the office of the Jour- 
nal des Debats, of whose staff he was a member, there were 
two compositors who, after years of painful study of the 
mysteries of his penmanship, had become so adept that they 
could easily read it. If he contributed to some other paper, 
however, he had to dictate to his wife, who would write out 
his articles in her more clear and “ humane” penmanship. 
Gil Blas tells that Janin once wrote a letter to a colleague, 
who, after much. study of it, finally ascertained who its 
sender was. As he could not decipher what the communica- 
tion was about, he hired a conveyance and hurried to 
Janin’s house. “Ah,” said Janin, “it is you! You have 
then read my letter?” “Pardon,” replied the friend, “I 
have only received it and now come to have you read it to 
me.” Janin looked at him with a perturbed eye and sighed, 
“T will try it.” 

AUSTRIA. 


THE Austrian government printing-office, at Vienna, 
recently put in its first instalment of Monotype machines, 
consisting of six keyboards and four casters. 


THE O6estreichisch-Ungarische Buchdrucker-Zeitung 
thus describes the method of sending pictures by teleg- 
raphy, recently invented by Herr Ludwig Tschérner, an 
instructor in the Vienna Royal Academy of Graphic Re- 
search and Instruction: “In this process a photograph is 
made over into a half-tone, whose dots and lines are auto- 
matically transmitted —from sending to receiving appa- 
ratus — as impulses of various lengths of the electric cur- 
rent. On the sensitized surface of the receiving plate these 
impulses produce corresponding actinic effects, which after 
proper treatment in a developing bath reproduce the pic- 
ture in the same half-tone form. This telegraphed half- 
tone may by usual methods be made either a positive or a 
negative. In the latter case it can be copied directly upon 
a sensitized metal plate (copper or zinc), this to be etched 
and used for direct printing in newspapers, magazines, etc. 
Pictures may be sent any distance and by any ordinary tele- 
graph, telephone or cable line, as well as by iron wire; also 
by wireless transmission.” 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


A STRIKE of printers at Cape Town, which at last 


accounts was still on, was begun in May last. It appears 
that printers’ wages are about twenty-five per cent lower in 
Cape Town than in any of the other prominent cities of the 
country, and from thirty to thirty-five per cent lower than 
in the Transvaal. Hence, a movement for an increase 
Seems reasonable. As evidence bearing on the situation a 
portion of a circular issued by the Cape Town Chamber of 
Commerce may be cited: “It is also unquestionable that 
much printing being done elsewhere in South Africa could 
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be carried out more economically and consequently at less 
cost to customers, if orders were placed in Cape Town.” 
Incidental to the movement for higher wages, the com- 
positors complain that the printing-offices connected with 
the Salvation Army and the Seventh-Day Adventists came 
to the aid of a daily whose men had struck. Praise, on the 
other hand, is given to Father Tozzi, of the Salesian Insti- 
tute, because he refused to allow his students to be used as 
strike-breakers; also to the management of Lovedale Col- 
lege, where Kaffirs are taught typography, because it would 
not permit these to be exploited by the master printers in 
the latter’s extremity. 


BOHEMIA. 


A BOOK-DEALER at Karlsbad, Herr Hans Feller, has set 
in motion a propaganda having for its end the installation 
of a twenty-four-hour daily time division in this country. 
The railway commission has already assented to its adop- 
tion for time-tables, after the example of Italian railways 
(which have had the system in use a number of years), and 
now letters of inquiry will be sent to the various chambers 
of commerce to learn if the system may not be introduced 
in all branches of commercial and public activity. In this 
connection it is to be noted that Herr J. C. Barolin has 
seriously made the suggestion that the day be divided deci- 
mally into one hundred hours, which might be considered 
in decimal-minded France, but not elsewhere. 


HUNGARY. 


THE postoffice department will issue a new series of 
stamps at the beginning of next year. 


A PRINTING-OFFICE at Debrezin on September 13 last 
celebrated the three hundred and fiftieth year of its exist- 
ence. 


THE “dead” season in the printing business came in 
much later this summer and was of shorter duration than 
usual. The large houses are well supplied with work and 
the smaller ones have no cause to complain over business, 
though the establishment of new concerns adds to the 
strenuosity of competition. 


BULGARIA. 


Under the presidency of the Royal Minister of Com- 
merce and Agriculture, there will be opened at Sofia, the 
Bulgarian capital, on June 1, 1912, an international exhibi- 
tion, embracing all products of industry, commerce, agri- 
culture, arts, instruction, hygiene, alimentation and sports. 
The enterprise is being encouraged and protected by the 
municipality and by the Chamber of Commerce and Indus- 
try of Sofia. The exhibition will continue until September 
13. Full particulars may be had by addressing the Organ- 
ization Committee of the International Exhibition, 1912, 
No. 5 Alexander Place, Sofia, Bulgaria. 


SWEDEN. 


THE sick and burial fund of the Swedish Typographic 
Association, composed of seventy local unions, paid out last 
year 52,935 crowns ($14,186) in benefits. As its income 
was but 51,229 crowns ($13,729), it suffered a loss of 1,706 
crowns ($457), a result due to the large decrease of work 
in the trade. 

ITALY. 


Last year there were sixty-six strikes in the Italian 
printing and paper industries, affecting in all 3,075 work- 
people. 
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GRAMMAR AND PROOFREADING. 


NO. V.— BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


N considering sentences we have said very 
4 little of their construction, for the reason 
that practically all that is needed must be 
incidental to our remarks about individual 
words. Our aim is to discuss the proof- 
reader’s practical use of grammatical 





a treatise on grammar. Hence it is as- 
sumed that our readers know as well as the writer does that 
‘sentences are composed of phrases and clauses, and that 
these elements have various names, as independent clauses, 
subordinate clauses, etc. Another reason is potent in favor 
of the abstention here. It is almost never necessary to use 
any nomenclature for parts of sentences in proofreading, 
other than that of the parts of speech’and their relation- 
ships as words. And all this might well have been left 
unsaid here except to lead up to something very important. 
While a proofreader may have little occasion to use any 
grammatical nomenclature in connection with his work, he 
can not know too much of it and its significance. For first- 
class equipment as a proofreader includes almost automatic 
recognition of the propriety or impropriety of each sentence 
as written, so that he may correct it if it is not right. He 
can get such mastery of grammar only by special study. 

Various circumstances demand a digression here, or 
some remarks that may seem digressive. Much proofread- 
ing work is of a nature that makes almost no call for knowl- 
edge of grammar, and many proofreaders who know very 
little grammar are successful within a certain limited 
range. It need not be specified, save for possible value as a 
reminder, that when the reader is told and expected to fol- 
low copy literally his whole duty is properly confined to 
mere imitation or reproduction. Such literal imitation is not 
the light and easy task that it is often held to be, though it 
does not call for the same intellectuality that is necessary 
when the reader is expected to check and correct the 
author’s work as well as the compositor’s. But even in the 
highest range of proofreading the mere drudgery, the 
verification and correction of spelling, punctuation, etc., is 
the most important part of the work. Many good proof- 
readers will impulsively dissent to this assertion on first 
reading it, but every one must eventually concede that it is 
at least very nearly true. 

Almost every piece of work that a reader does, except 
where nothing is wanted but literal copy-following, presents 
occasion for the use of knowledge of facts, simply as facts, 
as that of names, for instance. Newspaper proofreaders 
especially, but others also, can not know too many of the 
names of contemporary people frequently mentioned in 
print, and not only these, but historical, fictional, geograph- 
ical, mythological, and other names —in fact, no proof- 
reader can have too much real knowledge of any kind. But 
even more valuable is the ability to use such knowledge 
with discrimination, and especially in a helpful and cour- 
teous spirit, and without a taint of presumption or undue 
persistency. 

A while ago mention was made in a prominent publica- 
tion of Assemblyman Amos Cummings, although the man 
named should have been sufficiently known to every union 
printer for even the compositor to know that Assemblyman 
was wrong. Amos Cummings was nearly famous in his 
time as merely one of the many “ swifts ” who set type on 
the New York Tribune, well known later as a reporter on 
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that paper, and better known still later as an editor on the 
New York Sun, but became really famous among printers 
when he left his Sun position and went to Washington as a 
Congressman. His Congress membership was the only 
political position he ever held, and he grew in it wonder- 
fully; but he never outgrew his close personal interest in 
printers’ unions and particularly in union printers. Any 
good proofreader should have corrected Assemblyman to 
Congressman in this instance. 

A newspaper recently printed part of an article from a 
magazine and credited it to Benton J. Hendrick, a mistake 
for Burton J. Hendrick. Probably Burton was written so 
that it looked more like Benton, and if so the reader could 
hardly be blamed for the error. But the name is one that 
might well be sufficiently known to newspaper proofreaders 
to insure its correction by them. Proofreaders are not the 
only ones to blame for errors in print. Writers are not 
nearly as careful as they should be. 

Now this paper has been filled with stuff that is not 
even incidental to its proper subject, grammar. The only 
excuse that can be offered is the value of constant remind- 
ers of the necessity of eternal vigilance. Errors of the kind 
noted occur in print every day, always have been frequent, 
and always will be frequent. Everybody that sees one is 
prone to attribute blame to the proofreader only; but a 
fair share of the blame properly belongs to the writers who 
will not be careful to write plainly. 

Writers are blamable for much bad grammar that is 
printed also. In fact, it is no news that proofreaders have 
often tried to make corrections, and have not been allowed 
to do so, just because the writers had false ideas of cor- 
rectness. Such being the fact, the right to hold proofread- 
ers generally responsible for grammar is restricted to the 
simplest cases of unmistakable use. Circumstances are so 
variable that it is impossible to indicate limitations that 
will fit all cases. The most that seems fitting to say is that 
all proofreaders should correct grammar that is unques- 
tionably bad, such as “I didn’t do nothing ” when it means 
“T did nothing.” When there is a conflict of authority or 
usage, even the most accomplished proofreader should not 
make a correction until he knows whether it will be accepta- 
ble, unless he is specially authorized in general. We must 
leave the details of grammar for later papers. 





ROUTING LETTERS TO CHINA. 


The effort to increase trade in American goods in China 
is subject to a heavy handicap, because of the long time 
required for correspondence. A British, German, or French 
firm sends its letters by the Siberian Railway. It takes but 
fifteen days for a letter from London to reach Tientsin, or 
vice versa. 

A letter from Tientsin to eastern cities of the United 
States should go through in twenty-one to twenty-three 
days, via Siberia, while it takes over a month in transit if 
sent across the Pacific. The Americans in Tientsin are 
using every effort to have their commercial correspondents 
in the United States address their letters so that they will 
come eastward across the Atlantic and thence by Siberia. 

This consulate general has had a large number of 
“ sticker” labels printed for its correspondence. These 
read “ Via New York city, Europe, and Siberia,” in large 


red type. It is suggested that American firms use such — 


labels on all their Chinese letters, and, as a further pre- 
caution, call at the postoffice in person with the letters and 
make a personal request to have them routed across the 
Atlantic.— Consul-General Samuel S. Knabenshue, Tien- 
tsin. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE TYPOGRAPHY OF ADVERTISEMENTS.* 


NO. X.— BY F. J. TREZISE. 


HOW TO SET THE ADVERTISEMENT. 


After having discussed the various points of design, etc., 
which have a direct bearing upon the advertisement, it is 
well to take up the question of the actual mechanical work, 
following the advertisement through its various processes 
from copy to proof. 

The copy given to the compositor is usually typewritten, 
with the portions to be displayed indicated. When this has 
not been done, the compositor must select his own display, 
keeping in mind the points previously discussed regarding 
this particular. 

With the display selected, the next question is to deter- 
mine the arrangement of the advertisement. This may be 
done by making a sketch after the manner previously 
described, although where the display consists of but a 
heading, a subheading or two and the signature, a sketch 
may be unnecessary. 

Next comes the question of type, and with our admitted 
preference for the lighter faces, we will usually select a 
plain old-style roman. 

Then comes the question of borders. [f the advertise- 
ment is to be printed on a page with other advertisements, 
it is desirable that the border shall be selected with a view 
to its being in harmony with the other borders on the page. 
In fact, where magazine pages are composed of quarter or 
eighth-page advertisements, it is much better, for the sake 
of a pleasing uniformity, that each of the advertisements 
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Fig. 60.— Where a page contains several small 
advertisements, the use of uniform borders is de- 
sirable. 


be surrounded by the same kind of border. The advan- 
tages to be gained by such an arrangement are well illus- 
trated in Fig. 60. Here the uniform borders of plain light 
tule, assisted appreciably by the use of but one series of 
type, furnish an extremely pleasing page. If more decora- 


* “The Typography of Advertisements,” revised and enlarged, is now in 
press and will shortly be issued in book form, printed in two colors and 
artistically bound. Advance orders are being taken by The Inland Printer 
“«ompany at $2 the copy. 
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tion or variety is desired in the borders for certain of the 
advertisements, it may be secured by the use of an addi- 
tional border inside of the one which surrounds the adver- 
tisement, as shown in Fig. 61. But the keeping of the outer 
borders —the ones which define the boundaries of the 
advertisements — uniform throughout the page will always 
give good results. 

With the questions of type and border disposed of, our 
next consideration is the actual setting of the advertise- 
ment. One may go about this in two ways — he may either 
set the display lines first, filling in with the solid matter 
later, in whatever size of type it will require, or he may set 
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Fig. 61.—If added decoration or variety is 
desired in the borders for certain of the advertise- 
ments, it may be secured by the use of an addi- 
tional border inside of the one which surrounds 
the advertisement. 


the solid matter first and then regulate his display accord- 
ing to the amount of space which he has left. Both meth- 
ods have their desirable features, although one can not 
slavishly follow either on all occasions. Sometimes one sys- 
tem is the better, sometimes the other — depending upon the 
nature of the copy — and the compositor must learn which 
to choose. We must bear in mind, however, that a good, 
strong heading is always desirable, and for this reason it is 
usually better to set that first, letting it govern to a certain 
extent the nature of the balance of the advertisement. 

The heading may be set in all capitals, or capitals and 
lower-case. While the lower-case unquestionably is easier 
to read than are the capitals, still it is usually better to 
sacrifice a trifle in the legibility for the sake of getting 
better design, especially as the headings are usually short 
and therefore not hard to read. The line of capitals often 
gives a sort of dignity to the top of the advertisement, 
which is lacking when lower-case is used. 

And so for the headings we use either capitals or lower- 
case, depending upon which fills the line or lines most 
acceptably, keeping in mind the previous statement that in 
most cases the line or lines at the top of the advertisement 
should be of full measure. 

It might not be amiss in this connection to record a per- 
sonal objection — perhaps a prejudice — against the use of 
italic, especially capitals, for the first line of an advertise- 
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ment, where said first line fills the measure. It always 
seems to spoil the symmetrical arrangement of the design, 
and — if one may be permitted to draw an analogy between 
the architectural design of a building and the typograph- 
ical design of an advertisement — looks not unlike a build- 
ing with the upper story knocked askew. 

In setting advertisements the compositor should always 
avoid display lines which are almost, but not quite, of the 
full measure. If a line is a trifle short it is much better, in 
the interests of good design, to letter-space it to the full 





The HUMAN FIGURE 


Drawing and Construction by John H. Vanderpoel 


R. JOHN H. VANDERPOEL has been for 
nearly thirty years one of the most distin- 





guished teachers of drawing in America; 

himself a consummate draftsman, he has in- 

structed thousands of men and women, so 
that the list of famous American artists contains a large 
percentage of those who have been his pupils. His 
specialty is the drawing and construction of the human 
figure, and in this he stands high among the world’s 
masters. His knowledge of the nude, and the clear, 
systematic manner in which he gives it expression, is 
unsurpassed in modern art instruction. 


It Is Well Illustrated and Printed 


Mr. Vanderpoel’s new book is a full and concise ex- 
position of his system The text is a thorough analysis 
of the human figure from the artist’s standpoint, feature 
by feature and as a whole. It is illustrated with 54 full- 
page plates, variously reproduced in half-tone, metzo- 
graph and tint—all of them masterly drawings of the 
greatest value to the student. In addition to these it 
contains 330 marginal sketches, none of which have 
ever been published, showing parts of the body in vari- 
ous positions and actions. Altogether it is the most com- 
plete illustrated work on the subject now extant. To 
the student and‘the working artist, as well as to the 
general public which may use such a book for referencé, 
the publication of Mr. Vanderpoel’s life-work is of the 
utmost importance. 

Mechanically the book is a beautiful one, finely printed 
on heavy paper, solidly bound in an artistic manner. 


PRICE, $2.00 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


624-632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 
New York Office, 1729 Tribune Bldg. 











Fic. 62.— The subheading, which almost, but 
not quite, fills the line is not as pleasing as that 
shown in Fig. 68. 


width. This is especially true of subheadings, and one usu- 
ally finds that where a subheading is just a little short of 
the full measure, and letter-spacing is undesirable, the run- 
ning of the heading in two short lines — always having the 
upper one the longer, however — will give a much better 
effect. This is illustrated in Figs. 62 and 63. In the former 
the subheading is not pleasing, while in the latter it is very 
satisfactory. One might go even a little further in this 
question of subheadings, and state that, even though the 
line is full, it usually will be found better to break it up into 
two lines. In doing this, however, one must always be care- 
ful to avoid breaking up the wording in such manner that 
it destroys the proper meaning of the sentence. 

After arranging the heading satisfactorily, one must 
decide upon what size of type he will use for the body mat- 
ter. This, in the ordinary advertisement, is easily done by 
setting up a line or two in the size which one thinks will 
answer, counting the words in the line and comparing them 
with the number of words in the copy. Thus, if we find 
that lines set in twelve-point type will average eight words, 
and there are one hundred and sixty words in the copy, we 
know that we must allow at least twenty picas of space for 
the solid matter. It is always better to be liberal about 
this allowance, as it is much easier to space out an adver- 
tisement than it is to space it back — and not infrequently 
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one finds it impossible to get in all of the display after the 
solid matter has been set. 

Where one has miscalculated the space required for the 
matter, and finds that he can not get all of the copy in, it is 
sometimes permissible to use a smaller size of type for the 
last lines of the text-matter, as is shown in Fig. 64. This is 
not considered objectionable—in fact, some advertisers 
prefer the copy handled that way, as it gives them the 
opportunity of commencing the “ talk ” with the larger and 
more easily read type. Sometimes three, and even four, 
sizes are used, commencing perhaps with fourteen-point 
and dropping to twelve-point, then to ten-point and finally 
winding up with the last few lines in eight-point. 

The display matter at the bottom of the advertisement 
usually consists of the name, address, etc., of the adver- 
tiser, and the compositor generally looks upon this bit of 
display as an opportunity to “even up things.” If his 
advertisement is crowded, he condenses this matter at the 


‘bottom; if he has plenty of space, he spreads it out — and 


he is thankful more times than he would care to admit, per- 
haps, for this opportunity of covering up, by this display 
at the bottom, his errors of judgment. 

The printer should always be careful that the proof of 
the advertisement is a good one — as good as he can make 
it. Many an advertisement which looks altogether unde- 
sirable when poorly proved on inferior paper will be very 
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himself a consummate draftsman, he has in- 

structed thousands of men and women, so 
that the list of famous American artists contains a large 
percentage of those who have been his pupils. His 
specialty is the drawing and construction of the human 
figure, and in this he stands high among the world’s 
masters. His knowledge of the nude, and the clear, 
systematic manner in which he gives it expression, is 
unsurpassed in modern art instruction. 


It Is Well Illustrated and 
Printed 


Mr. Vanderpoel’s new book is a full and concise ex- 
position of his system The text is a thorough analysis 
of the human figure from the artist’s standpoint, feature 
by feature and as a whole. It is illustrated with 54 full- 
page plates, variously reproduced in half-tone, metzo- 
graph and tint —all of them masterly drawings of the 
greatest value to the student. In addition to these it 
contains 330 marginal sketches, none of which have 
ever been published, showing parts of the body in vari- 
ous positions and actions. Altogether it is the most com- 
plete illustrated work on the subject now extant. To 
the student and the working artist, as well as to the 
general public which may use such a book for reference, 
the publication of’Mr. Vanderpoel’s life-work is of the 
utmost importance. 

Mechanically the book is a beautiful one, finely printed 
on heavy paper, solidly bound in an artistic manner. 
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Fic. 63.— A more satisfactory arrangement of the 
subheading than that shown in Fig. 62. 


acceptable if the proof is carefully pulled on good stock. 
The advertiser may not be able to imagine, from a rough 
proof, just how the advertisement will look when printed, 
and to present it to him in attractive form in the proof is 
to increase the probabilities of an O. K. without any 


changes. If the advertisement is to be run in colors, the 
submitting of a proof in colors is desirable. With ordinary 
advertisements, the pulling of a proof in colors is not at all 
difficult. Perhaps the easiest way is as follows: Sup- 
posing that the advertisement is to be printed in red and 
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black, with one line in red, we would ink the whole form 
with black, carefully wipe the ink from the line to be 
printed in red, and then ink that line in red, using a small 
piece of roller which may be kept on hand for that par- 
ticular purpose. 

The possibilities of color in advertising are as yet prac- 
tically untried, although it has been demonstrated that 
illustrations printed in colors which show the prospective 
buyer just what is the appearance of the article advertised 
will attract infinitely more attention than the illustrations 
printed in black. As an evidence of this, a catalogue of 
rugs, issued by a department store, will suffice. Illustra- 





Hundreds of System-Readers 


AVE in the course of the last twelve months become owners 
and users of “Factory Rebuilt” Typewriters. Our adver- 
tisingin System hasled them to investigate our claims. Their in- 
vestigitions proved satisfactory. Their names are on our books. 
HOUSANDS of System-Readers remain to be converted 
to“Factory Rebuilts”’. To get their attention—that con- 
scious attention which is followed by action—shall be the aim 
of our future talks on “Factory Rebuilts” In this we shall 
succeed, if we can find the words to fully express our own con- 
fidence in our product—a confidence so well founded that it 
cannot fail to beget the confidence of our audience. 
HE: a word about ourselves seems to be apropos. We 
are manufacturers—builders and rebuilders—of Type- 
writers, operating one of the largest, best equipped, modern 
typewriter plants, and also stores in all large cities. Our staff 
and working force are trained men, experts of tested ability. 
WE ARE financially responsible. Our thirty years’ record 
and unlimited resources say so. This places upon us 
the obligation to ‘make good”—an obligation which in turn 
compels us to promise no more than we can fulfill. 
ye ago we trademarked our rebuilt typewriters under 
the name “Factory Rebuilt”. This was done to distin- 
guish them from the common run of second-hand machines, 
overhauled, repaired, patched up by tinkerers and marketed 
by irresponsible dealers as Rebuilts. 


hy OUR future talks on “Factory Rebuilts”, we shall tell you in detail 
how these selected machines of standard makes come to us, how they are 


rebuilt from top to bottom, how their efficiency, performance, strength 
and appearance are brought back to the standard demanded from new 
machines, how we guarantee them fully and how, notwithstanding, we 
save youfrom 25% to50% on thelist prices of the original manufacturers. 


Write for Wbustrated catalogue and address of nearest branch store. 


American Writing Machine Company Se 
345.347 Broadway, New York 











Fic.. 64.— The use of a smaller size of type 
for the last lines of the group of body matter is 
not only permissible, but at times desirable. 


tions of some forty rugs were shown, four of them being in 
colors, and the orders for these four rugs outnumbered the 
orders for all the others ten to one. 


* * * 


And so, in our discussion of the typography of adver- 
tisements, we come to the position that if our design is to 
be pleasing it must conform to basic principles. As stated 
previously, the psychologists who have turned their atten- 
tion to the study of advertising lay great stress upon the 
effect of the design upon the mind. True, they do not 
minimize the importance of the words, but the first impres- 
sion — the basis from which they must start in their deduc- 
tions — is created by the design. 

No one will question the fact that a painting, a build- 
ing, a piece of furniture or decorative work of any nature, 
must, if it is to please the eye, conform to certain princi- 
ples of design. When we look at it, we like it or we don’t 
like it, and whether it pleases us or otherwise depends 
largely upon how closely it follows in its form the princi- 
ples which we have been taught to look for and admire in 
other things. 

And if this be true of these other things, it is just as 
true of typographical design. The advertisement which 
will attract the attention at first glance, and hold it — 
which will please the eye — is, logically, the one which has 
been arranged in conformity to basic principles, and is 
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simple, well proportioned and harmonious, both in shape 
and tone, in its treatment. 

Type display may be likened in a measure to music. 
One does not feel that noise is necessarily music, or that 
good music depends upon much noise. 

Advertisements may, and do, vary as much as do sales- 
men. 

We find among the latter the loud, bombastic variety, 
literally bullying the prospective customer into making a 
purchase. 

And we find also the refined, quiet-mannered salesman 
—keenly alert in the selling of goods, but having at the 
same time a persuasiveness tempered with a wholesome 
regard for our finer feelings. 

The one salesman shouts, “ You want this”; the other 
says, “ May I suggest ” and you and I would rather, 
much rather, deal with the latter. 

Just so with advertisements. Some of them are clamor- 
ing display, offensive to good taste, while others — the good 
kind — have the charm and elegance that are synonymous 
with the highest efficiency in salesmanship. 


(Concluded.) 





GUTENBERG’S PRINCIPAL PRODUCTIONS. 


Based upon late researches, it is believed that the fol- 
lowing works were produced by Gutenberg himself: (1) 
“Donata”; (2) Letters of indulgence; (3) “ Mahnung 
der Christenheit wider die Tiirken” (“ Warning Christians 
Against the Turks”); (4) The forty-two-line Bible; (5) 
The thirty-six-line Bible; (6) The “ Katholikon.” In addi- 
tion, a recently discovered work, the “ Missale Speciale,” is 
ascribed to Gutenberg. Under “ Donata” are understood 
the excerpts from the Latin grammar of Donatus, which 
were introduced in medieval schools. The work given above 
as No. 3, a plea to Christendom to go into the field against 
the Turks, is printed on nine pages of a quarto format. 
The unknown author closes it with “Fyn gut selig nuwe 
Jahr” (1455), and it is probable that this is the earliest 
printed New Year’s greeting. The principal works of 
Gutenberg are, of course, his Bibles, which, however, are 
without dates. The oldest, the forty-two-line, was pro- 
duced in the years 1453-1456. It consists ef two folio vol- 
umes, having together 1,282 double-column pages. Part of 
the edition was printed on parchment. Of this there are 
still existing ten known copies; of the paper edition twenty- 
one copies are to be found in various German and foreign 
libraries. Each of these incunabula at present represents a 
value of from $20,000 to $50,000. Of the thirty-six-line 
Bible (a reprint of the forty-two-line edition), which has 
1,762 double-column pages, there are still nine copies in 
existence, though some of these are in an imperfect condi- 
tion. Of the “ Katholikon,” the last large work of the mas- 
ter himself, finished in 1460, there still exist twenty-five 
copies, including a number printed on parchment. This 
folio, a Latin wordbook and grammar, by the Dominican 
Johannes Balbus, of Genoa, contains 373 closely printed, 
mostly sixty-six-line, leaves. 





PETER, THE YOUNGER. 


Boatman — “ Peter an’ me’ll not be able to take ye out 
fishin’ to-night, ma’am; but Peter’s nephew will be afther 
takin’ ye av ye like! ” 

Lady — “ Well, I hope Peter’s nephew is cleaner than 
Peter is.” 

Boatman — “He is, ma’am; he’s younger.” — Punch. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of con- 


give their names—not necessarily for 





tributors. 


Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore, corresp 


dents will pl 


publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


AN UNFORTUNATE UTTERANCE. 


To the Editor: BALTIMORE, MpD., October 10, 1911. 

It is not overestimating the average intelligence of the 
employees engaged in the printing business when it is 
prophesied that few of them will accord with or even take 
too seriously the address made by Frank A. Morrison, sec- 
retary of the American Federation of Labor, on Labor Day, 
at Binghamton. 

Few who are serious-minded can read that speech, if it 
has been correctly reported, without profoundly regretting 
that the speaker should even nominally be in a position of 
leadership. When one considers not only the desirability 
but the actual necessity for enlisting a favorable public 
sentiment in behalf of any cause involving the welfare of 
a considerable part of the public, one can but wonder at 
the woful incompetence of leadership shown in an address 
that can not fail but have for its result the creation of an 
attitude of mind on the part of the public antagonistic to 
the views Mr. Morrison expressed. 

Whoever advocates that the employee should always 
view his employer in the light of an adversary, from whom 
no friendly overtures in the way of plans for profit-sharing, 
etc., should be entertained, because forsooth, they proceed 
from motives of self-interest, will be met with the reflection 
in the minds of many that, granting the charge of self- 
interest, it yet remains that the purchasing power of money 
so paid in addition to a regular salary is not seriously 
impaired on that account, and is probably more acceptable 
to self-respecting workmen than would be the case if the 
same amount were paid under the guise of philanthropy. 

Mr. Morrison’s address is peculiarly unfortunate in that 
it bears all the earmarks of being inspired by a self- 
interest having for its object the stirring up of industrial 
contention — that his ends are being served only when labor 
is not peaceably employed. All of which gives rise to the 
thought, Would it not be better all around if labor organ- 
izations would emulate the wisdom shown by the Chinese, 
in the remuneration of their physicians, by paying their 
leaders only when the workers are peaceably employed? 

ARTHUR K. TAYLOR. 





PROGRESSIVE AND AGGRESSIVE PRINTING. 


To the Editor: LEAVENWORTH, KAN., October 10, 1911. 

It is with pridé and pleasure that I take the liberty of 
writing to you, not because it is a diversion from my other 
correspondence or a fascination to “ tickle the ivories,” as 
the term is often used by our little “ Proxide ” in the front 
office, but a true feeling of obligation that I owe (and so 
must every reader of THE INLAND PRINTER) to you in 
behalf of the many helps in regard to proper and artistic 
advertising matter. You are in a position to know, from 


the numerous and many inquiries and samples submitted 
from the young and ambitious printers, that it is not the 
easiest thing in the world to try and reproduce or originate 
good, substantial advertising matter with a limited equip- 
ment of type and machinery; but I have found through the 
last few years that it does not take the quantity of material 
or a thousand presses to get results from one’s work, if 
proper time and care are taken in selecting matter that will 
appeal directly to one’s trade. I will submit a few samples 
of our work here, not because I think they are the proper 
dope (pardon slang phrase) in typography or presswork, 
but because they have proven to our customers a constant 
reminder that we are still in business and looking for our 
share of the work. 

They have proven a success in every way. We have 
never failed once in getting returns in one way or the other. 
If it was not directly, it was in a way that led the customer 
to think that it was time “he” should be doing something 
to push his name out ahead of the other fellow or remind- 
ing his trade that its interest was at stake as well as his 
own. . 

Taking these ideas into consideration about adverti- 
sing — that it doesn’t depend upon the quantity of mate- 
rial put out to the trade, but the amount that reaches and 
appeals to it in the proper manner —the suggestions one 
finds by reading your magazine and carefully studying the 
different methods in which they are displayed assists him 
in compiling and creating new ideas of his own. One does 
not have to have the same material, type or paper, or repro- 
duce the same job, but by adding a few words or ideas that 
will show prestige locally he can gain the confidence of his 
customers by impressing them with the fact that he is out 
for business and is in a position to boost theirs. 

I will admit a fellow will and does get a little discour- 
aged at times when the “mogul” of some of the leading 
firms comes to you and presents a page of three or four 
color lithograph work, cut from some swell paper or maga- 
zine on heavy enamel or plate paper, and says: “ Business 
is getting a little dull and I want to push some surplus 
stock out, or I am going to start a bargain sale and there 
will be a great deal of printing required to clean out my 
stock, and I want you to figure out how much you can print 
me one thousand of these (just like copy submitted) and 
maybe hold the form and give me prices on additional hun- 
dreds—and as far as the paper is concerned, put it on 
news.” Three or four colors and on news and the same 
effect as litho; pretty soft for you when you submit proof. 
You didn’t have the cuts to start with; the paper, I think, 
isn’t just the proper grade, and you haven’t the press; and 
then, when you have spent all your time and energy in 
“ editing ” his copy, marking out display lines, balancing 
up his matter to give proper display and prominence, and 
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when you are ready to pull the proof and you can hardly 
wait until you can see some of your wonderful ideas in 
rule connecting, curved lines and the proper display of 
“ginger or ornaments,” and finally submit it, you have to 
revise or change the whole matter because there isn’t the 
slightest resemblance to the sample submitted. Of course, 
you find the same trouble, in all lines of business, but it 
does seem that in our line we have to use more ingenuity, 
more physical and mental force, with a touch of artistic 
talent thrown in, than in any other profession. The only 
remedy I can find to soothe or ease the tired and wornout 
mind is “ keep on boosting your own business,” occasionally 
invoice the shop and add a few more sorts, together with a 
little gray matter, and look your customer squarely in the 
face and tell him if he is looking for good, artistic printing, 
the kind that will bring results, he will have to stand pat 
on the price. Tell him your work is not cheap, but worth 
more than you ask for it. 
W. R. CRANDALL, 
With the Harmon Printing Company. 


[The specimens submitted by our correspondent are 
striking examples of good letter-head work. Frequently 
changing the style and general appearance of one’s own 
stationery is good advertising for the printer.— EpITor.] 





THE DEAF PRINTER. 


To the Editor: ECKHART MINES, MD., October 2, 1911. 

This letter is written with the hope that it may in some 
respects, if not in many, enlighten the hearing printer, 
regarding his deaf brothers of the case. 

The writer hopes that this letter will help remove the 
barriers to the employment of deaf printers, too; at least 
make them easier. Printers do not want to employ deaf 
printers when they can obtain hearing ones, which is only 
natural. But why this discrimination against the more 
unfortunate? The only straightforward answer ever given 
to this question, in which truth is visible, is “ he is deaf! ” 

Deaf printers as a rule are not very good in their com- 
mand of English, especially when it comes to carrying on 
a conversation with pad and pencil. The deaf printer real- 
izes this, and generally prefers to get to work in the begin- 
ning, instead of carrying on a conversation, which only 
endangers his chances of obtaining the position he seeks. 
Why so? Because most hearing printers are good conver- 
sationalists and are generally fair writers. So the employ- 
ing hearing printer can not understand how a deaf printer, 
who writes such a jargon of broken-up English, can handle 
the trade in an intelligent and workmanlike manner. This 
is where the deaf, especially the deaf printer, is not com- 
prehended. Why such inexcusable ignorance on the part 
of the hearing printer? His ignorance is no doubt passa- 
ble, but his discrimination is not. 

Deaf printers can not be classed with the female com- 
positors. The deaf generally have served their apprentice- 
ship, and have not stolen the trade like the former. If the 
employing printer only took this into consideration, he 
probably would give the deaf applicant a fair trial at the 
work. The deaf printer on the average, memorizes the 
essential points of his trade. He has to do this, as a good 
command of English that he could rely on is denied him. 
Why? This is one of the most difficult questions to answer. 
The answer would fill a volume. There is hardly a more 
perplexing and difficult task, than to give a deaf-mute while 
at school a good working command of English, as required 
by most employers. It would be as easy to teach a wooden 
Indian to talk. So I maintain a deaf printer memorizes 
his trade, as it is his only recourse. In his ten years or 
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more of apprenticeship under competent instructors he has 
keen well grounded in the use of the punctuation-marks. 
His memorization of the construction of English and its 
different forms, and his alert brain tells him what punc- 
tuation-mark is required. This sounds kind of unplausi- 
ble, as most deaf-mute printers are unable to construct a 
good paragraph of English prose of their own. But, why 
such a difference? Pray, why does an apple fall? This 
tact —it probably could be better defined as a knack — 
comes naturally to the deaf printer, just like the apple falls 
in nature’s course. This knack of the deaf printer, in being 
able to use the punctuation-mark with as much exactness 
as a master of rhetoric, is due to his years of concentration 
on details pertaining to his trade. To make this point more 
clear, take journeymen of other trades, who can fashion 
and manufacture artistic conceptions that take rank with 
the forernost, yet they do not use the tools nor instruments 
that are generally used by the trade, because they did not 
understand their use. It is the same with the average deaf- 
mute printer. He generally does not know how to con- 
struct grammatical English in written form himself, but 
when it is put before him written out he knows how to use 
the punctuation-marks with exactness, simply from a kind 
of instinct that comes from concentration, coupled with 
tact and memorization. So, don’t let the deaf-mute’s appli- 
cation, made up of a jargon of broken English, deter you 
from giving him a trial at least. If a foreigner came to 
you and got you to understand that he could print, you 
probably would give him a fair trial, just because he is a 
foreigner and you can not understand his language. I 
insist that the deaf-mute is a foreigner to the hearing class 
in this country in almost every respect. He is not com- 
prehended in an intelligent manner by the hearing. This 
is the deaf-mute’s greatest drawback in his fight for 
advancement and a square deal, and what makes it all the 
harder is that he is in nowise to blame. Surely the print- 
ers, who are considered the most intelligent of any working 
class, are not going to discriminate because of lack of 
comprehension? 

Before I take up the deaf pressman, a word aside might 
serve its purpose. Eminent doctors, from research and 
study, and other philosophers of humanity have proven it 
to be a fact that if a healthy person loses or is deprived of 
one or more of his senses, that the physical force originally 
intended for these lost senses is not wasted, but turns with 
all its vitality and force to the nourishment of the other 
sense, and by this readoption, the remaining senses are 
greatly increased in their different capacities. Examples 
are unnecessary for the above, as it can easily be discerned 
and proven. ; 

A deaf-mute, by the loss of hearing and at times of 
speech, gains in his other senses, especially the senses of 
feeling and seeing. Did you ever know that it is not neces- 
sary to cross the composing-room and touch a deaf printer 
to gain his attention? All that you need to do is stamp on 
the floor that he is standing on, or pound on what he is 
leaning against, and he will instantly “feel you.” He 
really does not hear the sound, because it is impossible for 
him to do so, as the average deaf person’s ear-drums are 
useless. He feels the noise! Owing to the high tension of 
his sense of feeling, he is able to do this. This can be easily 
proven. The deaf printer’s seeing is highly developed, like 
his feeling sense. 

Employing printers do not need to fear that if they 
give a deaf pressman charge of a press, that he is liable to 
ruin it if anything goes wrong. The deaf pressman is just 
as liable to know of the accident and as quick to remedy it 
as a hearing one. He feels, instead of hears, the slightest- 
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jolt or noise that is in any way unusual, and thus stops the 
press immediately to investigate. His highly developed 
sight, which generally also serves the purpose of his ears, 
is much quicker than a hearing person’s in catching any- 
thing the least particular within visionary range. And as 
he uses his eyes to guard himself every minute of the day 
and night, they are always on guard and take in much 
quicker anything that can be seen, which would not be the 
case with a hearing printer, who generally lets his ears 
do the work of his eyes and the latter vice versa. So, if 
anything went wrong with a press, I maintain that a deaf 
pressman can see it quicker than a hearing one. 

The deaf, especially the printers, have a highly devel- 
oped instinct, too. This instinct is very useful in a com- 
posing-room, when a large press is throbbing with life, and 
the deaf printer is wanted at the other end of the room. 
The deaf printer generally has his eyes on the work in 
hand and can not feel the noise that the hearing printer is 
making to attract his attention; but most people never 
make a noise to attract the attention of the deaf, they gen- 
erally stare and wave their hands. How is it that the deaf 
printer, in ninety-five cases out of a hundred, generally 
looks up when a hand is waved at him a couple of times. 
What is it tells him that he is wanted? It is nothing else 
than the “ deaf man’s instinct!” The writer of this arti- 
cle would not believe that he had such a well-developed 
instinct, but by putting himself to the test more than once, 
he firmly maintains that the deaf have an instinct all their 
own. 

The writer earnestly hopes that this letter, which is a 
rather tart but truthful one, in every respect, may serve 
its purpose — make it easier for the deaf printer to get 
employment. Tom J. BLAKE. 





A CRITICISM OF PRESENT-DAY COMPOSITORS. 


A correspondent in the Publishers’ Guide seems to 
think that the average compositor of to-day is nothing 
more than a “blacksmith.” In comparing him with the 
old-time printer, the writer says: 

“Another thing I am positive about is that all this care- 
fulness of detail is now a thing entirely belonging to the 
typo. of the ancient school, both in city and country, because 
out of every ten compositors nowadays not over one knows 
how to correctly space an ordinary line of reading-matter 
type as we had to do it in the ancient days of forty-five and 
fifty years ago, when every journeyman compositor was 
expected to set up and distribute one thousand ems an hour 
from any kind of copy that was not ‘ edited’ as it must be 
now. If a foreman in those days took the trouble to make 
corrections in spelling, punctuation, capitalization, etc., the 
compositor would take it as an insult, to belittle him in the 
eyes of his fellow workmen. 

“ How many modern compositors would take the ‘ pot- 
hooks’ copy of those days and set up ten thousand ems a 
How many of them would set up in one hour two 


day? 
Echo answers 
? 


thousand and more ems of solid nonpariel? 
‘How many?’ 

“Look over the files of newspapers of those days and 
try to find the slightest error in spelling, punctuation, 
make-up, etc., and yet nine galleys of matter out of ten 
went to press without one minute having been spent in 
making corrections. Look at the newspaper of to-day. I 
send you enclosed a portion of an editorial page, showing 
such ‘ make-up,’ ete., that I doubt very much whether any 
ancient ‘blacksmith’ could be found that could be brazen 
enough to apply for a sit., who could be guilty of such an 
abortion. He would have been run into the river with a 
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box of pi as a ‘sinker.’ There was nothing like it ji); 
ancient days, and if the old printers were permitted to loo 
at the work of the modern typos., they would be happy t» 
hasten back into their tombs satisfied with their lot. 

“Go into any printing-office to-day and look over the 
files of the paper that was printed there fifty years ago and 
compare it, typographically, with the paper printed in the 
same office by the modern typo. If you do, you will see 
how much mistaken you have been about the ancients and 
the moderns in the printing (or typesetting) business. 

“The only advancement has been in the presswork. 
The ‘art’ of typesetting is more than fifty years behind 
the age, and I see no way by which it can advance under 
present conditions. No one takes the trouble to show an 
apprentice in the printing-office anything about spacing 
between the words or lines. The ancients had to know how 
to space between the letters of a word, especially in words 
in capital letters in display, in headings for the paper, 
advertisements, etc. We were told that the typefounder 
made the type and the printer who handled it should have 
the brains to equalize the white space; that some letters 
had too much and other letters had too little —like the 
capitals A and W, when they and other letters come 
together in such words as ROCKAWAY, etc. 

“Talk about the compositor of the ancient school! I 
knew many of them and respect their memory — even those 
in the backwoods — because they knew their business, nine 
out of ten of them. I know many of the modern school, 
also, and my feelings, after examining their proofs set from 
‘edited’ copy, are anything but respectful. And the way 
they place the dashes, make ‘ panels,’ break columns in 
paragraphs, carry over one line, end paragraphs with of, 
ed, to, it, put a lead where a pica quad-line ought to be, and 
put a pica quad-line where only a lead or no space at all 
ought to be, ete. These things I can show you nowadays in 
first-class papers. These things no one can show you even 
in a backwoods country paper printed fifty years ago.” 





TYPOGRAPHICAL ERROR. 


I’ve come to lick the editor — 
By gosh! I want his blood! 
I want to club 
His head and rub 
His whiskers in the mud! 


I want to knock his false teeth down 
His throat, an’ mash his nose, 
An’ break his neck, 
And smash his speck- 
Tacles, and tear his clo’es! 


I’ve come to lick the editor, 
’N I want his printer’s life! 
I’m mad clean through — 
An’ dad is, too, 
So likewise is my wife. 


We had a big reunion 
To our house yesterday, 
An’ all the Browns 
From forty towns 
Was there fr’m miles away. 


A “ Gatherin’ of the Clans” it was, 
An’ so we writ it down, 
An’ sent it to 
The News-Review — 
The weekly of our town. 


I’ve come to lick the editor — 
Newspaper men is hams! 
He fixed that head- 
Line so it read — 
“The Gathering of the Clams! ” 
— Toledo Blade. 
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Cape Oysters on Shell 


Mock Turtle Soup 
Breadsticks 


Baked Bluefish, Sauce Italienne 


Celery Olives Cucumbers 
Escalloped Oysters 


Fillet of Beef, Mushroom Sauce 
Green Peas 


Roast Young Turkey, Cranberry Sauce 
Mashed Potatoes Squash 


Vegetable Salad 
Ice Cream Assorted Cake 
Toasted Crackers 


Cheese 


Oranges Bananas 


Coffee 























On this page and the 
one following are 
shown reproductions in 
colors of pages from the 
Year Book of the 
Plimpton Press, Nor- 
wood, Massachusetts. 
These pages show the 
excellence of design 
and Typography which 
characterize the pro- 
ducts of this press, and 
are striking examples 
of modern book mak- 
ing. The Year Book 
itself is a handsome 
volume of 400 pages. 
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FAITH 


4 Faith 1s the communication of the Divine 

Spirit by which Christ as the revealed God 

C ) dwells in our heart. It 1s the awakening of 
O the Spirit of Adoption whereby we cry, “Abba 


© Father” —T. H. Green. 


v 
4 Faith 1s a higher faculty than reason. — Battey. 
Y 
4 “Patience!” . . . “have faith and thy prayer will 
be answered!" — LoncreLtow. 
9 


| The only faith that wears well and holds tts color 
in all weathers is that which is woven of conviction 
and set with the sharp mordant of experience 
— Lowett. 
Vv 


4 And we shall be made truly wise if we be made con- 
tent, too, not only with what we can understand, but 
content with what we do not understand — the habit 
of mind which theologians call — arfd rightly — faith 
in God. —Cuartes KincsLey 
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COURTESY COMPOSED IN I0-POINT FRENCH OLD STYLE 


A C. McCLURG & CO (MONOTYPE NO. 22) 2-POINT LEAD 
DECORATION DESIGNED BY 
THE PLIMPTON PRESS STUDIO 
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i 
THE FIRST INNING 


HE significance of the first ycar in 

[ college can scarcely be overstated. 

The first man called to the bat in 
some great intercollegiate game may be par- 
doned for feeling a bit nervous. He real- 
izes that players and spectators are eagerly 
waiting for him to give them the key-note 
of the contest by the way he acquits him- 
self. The young man just entering college, 
if he senses the situation accurately, is equally 
alive to the importance of his first hits. 

It is a time when freedom and responsi- 
bility come in new and larger measure. 
College men as a rule are away from home. 
There is no one to ask, with the accent of 
authority, bow they spend their evenings, 
who their intimates are, what habits they 
are forming. Studying is not done under 
the immediate eye of an instructor as in 


[3] 
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INE PILGRIM PRESS (MONOTYPE No. 36) IN COMBINATION 
WITH IMPORTED DIDOT CAPITALS 
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NO ROOM IN 
THE INN 


I. ALONG A BRIDLE-PATH 


HEN shall I forget that night by the cook’s 
fire in camp at Nablus! 
We had ridden all day in the glare of 
the Syrian sun, ridden on and on wher- 
ever the bridle-path found a way over plain and hill, 
until nightfall sent a quick chill through our weary 
bones. But at last we heard the voice of the stream 
that welcomes travelers where the path from Galilee 
emerges on the highway. So in good heart we rode 
for the lights of Nablus shining dimly through smoke 
in the valley, while Ebal and Gerizim loomed hugely 
in the dark on either hand. And then, supper being 
ended, and the night wind mist-laden, and the cook a 
friendly soul, we lounged in a tent snug with the 
warmth of a charcoal fire and sundry savory odors, 
while our cot-tents waited in a spectral group outside, 
and dogs barked at the rising moon. 
But better even than such creature-comfort after 
a long day’s riding is the talk of that night in my 
memory. 
There were four of us — Maloof and I, the mule- 
teer listening by the door and baring his white teeth 
with half understanding smiles between naps, and 
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MORNING PRAYERS 
rr} GOD, we thank thee for 
Ness: ‘the sweet refreshment 
. | of sleep and for the glory 
| and vigor of the newday. 
| As we set our faces once 
i more toward our daily 
| work, we pray thee for 
~- <j the strength sufficient 
Sone our tasks. May y Christ’s spirit of duty and 
service ennoble all we do. Uphold us by the 
consciousness that our work is useful work 
and a blessing to all. If there has been any- 
thing in our work harmful to others and dis- 
honorable to ourselves, reveal it to our inner 
eye with such clearness that we shall hate it 
and put it away, though it be at a loss to our- 
selves. When we work with others, help us 
to regard them, not as servants to our will, 
but as brothers equal to us in human dignity, 
and equally worthy of their full reward. May 
there be nothing in this day’s work of which 
we shall be ashamed when the sun has set, 
nor in the eventide uf our life when our task 
is done and we go to our long home to meet 


COMPOSED IN I0-POINT OLD STYLE ANTIQUE 
(MONOTYPE NO. 25) 2-POINT LEAD 
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48 THE INTELLECTUALS 





“*You know me, Holden, better than any one else You 


knew me in our college days, and I haven't changed much 
I haven't been too bad Father Hayes finds it hard some- 
times to get me to the Easter Duty, but I never lost Mass, 
nor eat meat on Friday I wasn’t irreligious, nor anti-relig- 
ious, but I was unreligious, Well, when I married, Alice 
brought me to for a time I'd do anything for her, even to 
saying long prayers. But, you know, she was not only pious, 
but deucedly well-read. She was educated by the Ursulines, 
and was quite up to date: Well, things went well for a good 
while Then, I noticed: she began to put awkward questions 
about biology and all that sort of thing. And I entered into 
the matter; and, God is my witness, without the least notion 
of upsetting her faith, and, indeed, without thinking such a 
thing possible, I often spoke too freely on these matters, and 
threw out hints that without, in the world, the best thinkers 
were dead against us, and that, in fact, the mystery of things 
was insoluble. Gradually, I saw a falling away on her part 
from her religious practices. She used at first spend an hour 
or two in the chapel. every Saturday, decorating the altar 
She gave itup She used to go to Confession and Communion 
every week. She then put it off for a month, and then for 
months She was very eager in asking questions about med- 
ical matters, and sometimes I noticed that certain books, 
such as Bain’s Mind and Body, and these French treatises on 
Nerve Troubles, were displaced on my shelves. Yow know, 
Holden, what a universe of crime, and madness, these books 
reveal. Then, I noticed that she sometimes spoke with a 
little graceful contempt of her old preceptors, and then, after 
a long time, she began to criticise priests. Now, all this 
chimed in with my own wretched ideas, and she knew it. 
And, therefore, I could not chide her But deep down in my 
heart I was troubled If God should send me children, I 
thought, what kind of training shall their young minds get 
here? Yet, all that time, she was more winning and lovable 
than evér And when she said smart and witty things, but 
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PRINCESS 
SAYRANE 


CHAPTER ONE 


IN a land where in weird dances the | 
priests wave long wands in dreamy § 
cadence to soft melodies like the music 


: of rippling waters, bringing back the § 
, ritual which recalls the days-of an § 
4 almost forgotten past; near the border 
| of the Red Sea, whose sparkling waves, 


as they break on yellow sands, gleam: 


- and flash with millions of hidden 


jewels; in a country where uncounted 
centuries ago mighty kings ruled in 
[1] 
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Pages from the handsome Year Book of the Plimpton Press. 
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Where in 
Dine 


When in Newport 
Rhode Island 


This little booklet is 
printed for the con- 
venience of those not 
familiar with dining 
plares in the city of 
Newport; none but 
first-rlass, reputable 
houses have been put 
on the list, therefore 
strangers uerd not 
hesitate to patronize 
any of these houses 
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BORDERS AND ORNAMENTS 


ROSE AND DUANE STREETS 
NEW YORK CITY 





Typographical designs by F. L. Orocker. 
(See Job Composition Department.) 
































PROGRAMME 
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Overture 
Orchestra 


President's Welcome 
Mr. Samuel B. Chene 


The Loveley Fr. Silcher 
Orchestra 


























Soprano Solo—Melodie 
Mrs. C. F. Anderson 


Hallowelle Hall Violin Solo—Meditation Mietzke 
Wednesday Evening Mr. Arthur L. Mason 


July 15, 1908 | 
Contralto Solo—Bisca’s Song 


Miss Sarah Jeffers 


Harp Solo—Concert Waltz Hassemmanns 


NICKERSON’S ORCHESTRA 
Miss Angelene Rhodes 


As we Listen to the Band 


Orchestra 


Reading—The Little Witches 


Miss Duncan Rogers 


Beginning at eight o'clock Cornet Solo—La Gaite MWoscheles 


Mr. Murray King 





















































Be, “| MERICAN TYPE 
._ FOUNDERS CO. 
‘Designer and 


Fourth and Elm Streets 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Typographical designs by F. L. Crocker. 
(See Job Composition Department.) 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


BY F. J. TREZISE. 


In this series of articles the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. 
1 will be specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental 
By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic 


di 4 


and ex 
principles—the basis of all art expression. 





These 


assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 


Frank L. Crocker. 

Instead of being born with the proverbial silver spoon 
in his mouth, Frank L. Crocker was practically born with 
a composing-stick and a piece of brass rule in his left hand. 

When we hear of a suc- 
cessful printer who is the son 


unusually wide ones—for the proofreader did not have 
room enough to mark all of the errors. When the proof 
came back, Frank decided that the proper course was 
secrecy — that the less said about it the better — and so he 
tried to hide the proof while 
making the corrections. There 





of a printer we are inclined 
to think of early influences, 
heredity, etc. We say, “ Oh, 
well, look at the chances he 
had.” If these things count 
for anything at all, Frank 
Crocker was indeed fortu- 
nate. He was not only the 
son of a printer — he was the 
son of two printers, for his 
mother was a compositor on 
the Amherst (Massachu- 
setts) Record, where his 
father also worked. 

When Frank was four 
years old he lost his mother, 
and the father subsequently 
married. With the same re- 
gard for influences which had 
caused him to select two 
printers as his parents, he 
chose as his stepmother the 
widow of a publisher, thus 
keeping his early environ- 
ment directly in touch with 
things printorial. 

His direct entry into the 
active affairs of the print- 
shop was not as auspicious, 
however, as his early associa- 
tions might lead one to ex- 





was “nothing doing” in that 
line, however, for father came 
along and caught him at it. 
He didn’t say much, but what 
he did say was directly to the 
point, and wound up with the 
statement that the young man 
“had better go home.” 

That night there was a 
home conference, in which the 
father freely expressed the 
opinion that the son would 
never make a printer, but the 
stepmother secured for the 
boy another chance, and a day 
or two later he went with a 
letter to the New York News- 
paper Union, where he was 
put to work setting heads for 
the news items from which 
were made the “boiler- 
plates.” He was fairly suc- 
cessful in this work, and 
remained at it until his father 
started in business for him- 
self. This was the oppor- 
tunity the young man needed, 
and, in a congenial environ- 
ment, he became much inter- 
ested in his work. He escaped 
much of the drudgery through 








pect. His first intimation 
that he was to be a printer — 
that his life-work was to be 
a continuous battle with the proofreader and a never- 
ending search for missing sorts —came during: the last 
week of the long summer vacation, when his father said: 
“Well, boy, finish your play this week, for next Monday 
you start to work at the printer’s trade.” The elder 
Crocker was at that time superintendent of the plant of 
Douglas, Taylor & Co., New York city, and here the young- 
ster started. After allowing him some time in which to 
learn the boxes, they gave him a take of real copy — small 
pica, thirteen picas measure. He got it up in what he con- 
sidered first-class shape, but made the mistake of proving 
it on a sheet of paper with ordinary margins instead of 
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FraNK L. CROCKER. 


which the apprentice under 
ordinary circumstances has to 
pass, and was allowed to work 
out “ masterpieces ” after his own ideas. 

After the death of the elder Crocker and the purchase 
of his business by the Winthrop Press, Frank worked for 
some years with the Kempster Printing Company, going 
from there to the plant of Isaac H. Blanchard. Of the 
years spent at Blanchard’s, he has none but the most pleas- 
ant recollections. Of Mr. Blanchard he says: “ He took a 
personal interest in his employees, and it is to be regretted 
that there are not more of his stamp and quality in the 
ranks of employers.” 

It was during this period of employment at the Blanch- 
ard Press that Crocker first realized the value of careful 
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and painstaking work, and the returns, material and other- 
wise, that result therefrom. 

It came about in this way: 

A four-page circular “had to be gotten out the next 
day ” — nothing new in that, however; same old story. 

But to facilitate matters Crocker took the copy home 
with him that night and sketched a layout for it. Desiring 
an ornament of certain shape and tone, and not having it 
on hand, he drew one. 

The next morning he submitted both sketch and draw- 
ing. They were not only accepted, but complimented, and 
the job was set accordingly. 

After the job was printed, he was called into the office 
and handed a five-dollar bill. 















































Program Part One 


“Strike, Strike the Silver Lyre,” 
The Holts Club 


Quartet, 


“A Bath In An English Tub,” Mr, Johnson 


Mr. Johnson’ 


Reading, 
's readings are his own compositions 


“Oh, For a Day of Spring,” 
Mr. Palmer Swenarton 


Vocal Solo, 


“ Serenade,” Van de Water 


Miss Edna Thistle Crocker 


Piano Solo, 


“The Fair Maiden of Thessaly,” 
The Holts Club 


Quartet, McDougall 
































An interesting rule design. 


“ What’s this for? ” he asked. 

“ For your layout and ornament,” said Mr. Blanchard. 

“And right there,” says Crocker, “ I woke up to the fact 
that some bosses appreciate a man’s effort to turn out good 
typography.” 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


will generally find the other party willing to come just a 
trifle more than the other half. 

In addition to the five-dollar bill, this incident was pro- 
ductive of greater and more far-reaching results. It was 
the means of starting Crocker on his only hobby outside of 
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Cream of Asparagus, Toasted Noodles 
Celery 
Soft Shell Crabs, Tartar Sauce, Jullienne Potatoes 


Olives Redishes. 
Chicken Patties a le Reine 
Sorbet a la Lion’s Head Tavern 
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A very attractive arrangement, the original of which was in colors. 


printing —that of drawing —and from the beginning made 
in the drawing of the decoration for that rush job he devel- 
oped a definite line of study. 

From the Blanchard Press he went to “the land of 
plenty ” —the specimen department of the American Type 
Founders Company — where he remained for three years 
and where most of the specimens shown herewith were 
produced. 

While an adept in the production of typography suited 
to specimen-books, Mr. Crocker personally does not care 
for that style of design. His preferences are for the more 
simple treatments — quiet, dignified typography — and he 
says: “Could I possess a shop of my own, I would confine 
myself to the Caslon, Caslon Italic, Bookman, Caxton 
Black and Copperplate Gothic series.” 








FOUNDERS COMPANYS 
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Corner ROSE AND DUANE STREETS 


a AND MAKER OF THE 
AND LATEST DESIGNS IN 


TYPE 


Borders and Ornaments 
‘.R.V WALDO, Manager 











One of Crocker’s letter-heads. 


True, this is the same old copy-book dope about honest 
effort being rewarded, etc., etc., but it is the same thing 
that most of us sooner or later find out. As Elbert Hub- 
bard says, “ We get in this world just what we give,” and 
the man who is willing to go a little more than half way 


Two qualities are essential to the successful job-printer. 
He must have ideas, and he must have the mechanical abil- 
ity to put these ideas into printable form. Some men have 
“ideas to burn”; they can arrange the most clever and 
pleasing designs, conforming thoroughly to artistic princi- 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


ples; and yet the man who is called upon to lock up one of 
their jobs calls them “ blacksmiths,” because of the slovenly 
justification which is apparent in their work. I have known 


A pleasing breaking-up of spaces. 


men capable of the most artistic type creations, whose jobs 
could be made to lift only after a most liberal use of 
“dutchmen,” and, on the other hand, there are men with a 


One of Crocker’s unique pages. 


capacity for infinite pains in justification and spacing, who 
‘em to be absolutely without ideas of design. 
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But Crocker belongs to neither of these classes. Thanks 
to his training in the specimen department of the American 
Type Founders Company, he added to his capacity for origi- 
nal ideas the ability to express these ideas in type and deco- 
ration in a manner highly satisfactory to the stoneman — 
he learned to properly space and justify his work. 

In addition to being naturally artistic in his tastes for 
design, Crocker has a great eye for color — the latter being 
manifested in his fancy vests, ties, ete. 

“Yes,” said one of his associates, “he was the Beau 
Brummel of the American Type Founders Company, and 
we never overlooked an opportunity to frame things up so 
that Frank would have to go to the pressroom, resplendent 
in a white vest, and make corrections on the press.” 

If it were always true that “a rolling stone gathers no 
moss,” then Crocker would be without the “ moss,” for it is 
a standing joke among his friends to ask him how long he 
has been at the last job, and if it is not time for him to 
make another change. It is true that he has never remained 
at the same place for any great length of time, but the 
changes have always been made with a view of more con- 
genial work, or — what is more often the power behind the 
changes — more money. But as a result of all this moving 
about Crocker has acquired a fund of experience and a 
broad knowledge of the business which he could have 
secured in no other way. He is at present in the employ of 
the Federal Printing Company, one of the largest publish- 
ing houses of New York. 

In addition to the reproductions of specimens shown 
herewith, more of Mr. Crocker’s designs will be found on 
pages 7 and 8 of the typographical insert in this issue. 





GETTING DOWN TO FACT. 

One of the best retail-advertising writers in this coun- 
try was engaged by a Philadelphia department store to 
inaugurate a new style of adyertising. On his arrival he 
was asked by the proprietor: 

“ How soon can we expect to see an increase of business 
from your work?” 

“T can’t tell you,” was the reply, “but I can say that 
you will find a decrease in your business for the next six or 
eight months.” 

“c Why? ” 

“ Because you have been telling people things in your 
newspaper advertising that you do not expect them to 
believe. I am going to educate them to believe everything 
I say.” 

The buyer of the rubber department came to the adver- 
tising writer and said: 

“T have a lot of rubber stuff on my hands I am having 
a hard time with.” 

“What is the trouble? ” 

“ The truth of the matter is,” the man answered, “ the 
stuff isn’t worth a damn.” 

The next morning the rubber-department man picked 
up a paper, looked at the advertisement and was startled to 
find: WE PLACE ON SALE 

TO-MORROW MORNING AT NINE 
A LOT OF RUBBER 
That’s Not Worth a Damn! 
WE WILL SELL IT FOR WHAT 
IT WILL BRING. 

The rubber-department man rushed up to the depart- 
ment with the expectation of taking off his hat and coat 
and lodging a complaint with the proprietor about that 
sort of advertising, but he couldn’t get into the department 
for the crowd of people there to buy the goods. At 10:30 
all of it was sold. 





























Copyright, 1911, by The Henry 0. Shepard Company, Chicago. 
NIMROD. 


Ilalf-tone engraving from photograph, by The Henry 0. Shepard Company, 632 Sherman street, Chicago. 


Duplicate plates for sale. 
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STEVENS, 


Assistant Instructor, Inland Printer Technical School. 


This department is devoted entirely to the interests of apprentices, and the subjects taken up are selected for their immediate prac- 


tical value. Correspondence is invited. 


Specimens of apprentices’ work will be criticized by personal letter. 


Address all communi- 


cations to Apprentice Printers’ Technical Club, 624-632 Sherman street, Chicago. 


Our business-card contest for apprentices closed on 
October 10, with fifty entries, submitted by forty-one con- 
testants. Seventeen States of the Union were represented, 
and three entries were sent in from Canada. 

Here is ample testimony of the interest apprentices take 
in educational features of this kind, and THE INLAND 
PRINTER wishes to thank all contestants, collectively and 











ERS FOR lL MEN SAMPLE-ROOM IN CONNECTION 


THE JUNCTION CITY HOTEL 


RESTAURANT AND SHORT 
ORDER HOUSE 


GEORGE HESSELMAN Proprietor JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS 




















FIRST PLACE — AIME LEBLANC, 


individually, for contributing to the success of this contest; 
also the foremen and employers who have given their time 
and material in aiding apprentices to enter. 








ters for C 1 Men Sample-room in Connection 


Tue Junction City Hotei 


RESTAURANT AND SHORT 
ORDER HOUSE 


George Hesselman 


Proprietor JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS 











SECOND PLACE — ARTHUR F. STREHLE, 


Four competent judges were selected to choose the win- 
ners, and their verdict is as follows: 
First Place—Aimé Leblanc, 

Salem, Massachusetts. 
Second Place—Arthur F. Strehle, with the Shelly 
Printing Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 


132 Lafayette street, 


Third Place—Norman P. Geyer, with the Smith- 
Brooks Company, Denver, Colorado. 

Reproductions of the winning designs are shown here- 
with, and it can be seen that simplicity, legibility, harmony 
and balance characterize these specimens. They well illus- 
trate the four fundamental principles of good typography, 
which we have spoken of, and should be studied closely. 

It was our intention originally to reproduce only the 
best three specimens, but there were so many interesting 
arrangements sent in that we decided to reproduce eight 








SamPpLe Room 
1n CONNECTION 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
CommerciaL Men 


The Junction City Hotel 


RESTAURANT AND SHORT 
ORDER HOUSE 


Junction City 
Kansas 


GeorGe HEssELMAN 
Proprittor 




















THIRD PLACE ——- NORMAN P. GEYER. 


others, which can be seen on page 247. These are selected 
to show a variety of arrangements, and are interesting 
from that standpoint. 

The names of all contestants are given herewith in 
alphabetical order: 


BAILEY, HARRY L., Shelbyville, Il. 

BROWN, CALDWELL E., with the Era Printing Office, Newmarket, Onta- 
rio, Can. 

BRUSA, LOUIS, 27 North Main street, Concord, New Hampshire. 

BURKE, ROBERT E., with the Myers Printing Company, E. E. 
burgh, Pa. 

BUSBY, C., with the St. Lawrence Press, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec, Can. 

CASHION, LEO, with the Glens Falls’ Post Company. Inc., Glens Falls, 
New York (2). 

DAHL, CLARENCE J., Meyersdale, Pa. 

DALE, ROBINSON E., Rahway, N. J. 

DAVIDSON, SAMUEL, 1056 Cambridge street, Cambridge, Mass. (2). 

DESCHAMPS, HENRY, 31 Winthrop street, Salem, Mass. 


’ 


Pitts- 


DICKSTEIN, MAURICE, with the Paul & Douglass Company, Memphis, 
Tenn. 
DUBUQUE, A. J., JR., with the John B. Clark Company, Manchester, 


N.. He. (2). 
FOWLER, EARL, with the Hobson Printing Company, Easton, Pa. 
GERLOFF, WILLIAM A., with the Dealy-Adey Company, Houston, Tex. 
GEYER, NORMAN P., with the Smith-Brooks Company, Denver, Colo. 
GRAHAM, ALFRED S., with The Majestic Printers, Denver, Colo. 
GROSSE, ALBERT C., with thé Lambert-Deacon-Hull Printing Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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GUNNISON, WILLIAM, with the Smith-Brooks Company, Denver, Colo. 

HARTMAN, RONALD, 160 Dawson street, Waterloo, Iowa. 

HENDRICKS, JAKE, with the Tisch-Hine Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

HERMAN, ARTHUR, with the Nies-Kaiser Printing Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

HOWARD, ARTHUR W., with the Vermont Printing Company, Brattle- 
boro, Vt. 

KING, W. JAMES, 1412 Grant street, Victoria, B. C., Can. 

LAUBER, CARL, with the Dayton Paper Novelty Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

LEBLANC, AIME, 1382 Lafayette street, Salem, Mass. 

LIDDY, HARRY, with the State Printing Office, Harrisburg, Pa. (2). 

MARKER, CLIFFORD B., with the Jefferson Printing Company, Spring- 
field, Ind. 

McQUOID, HUGH, with the Whitehead & Hoag Company, Newark, N. J. 

MITCHELL, RENARD, with the North Carolina Christian Advocate, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

PAVELY, FRED J., JR., 2519 Hemlock street, Cincinnati, Ohio (2). 

POTTERF, NELSON, with the Indiana Boys School of Printing, Plain- 
field, Ind. 

PREISLER, RAY, Anamosa, Iowa (2). 

SIM, JAMES S., 872 River street, Troy, N. Y. 

SMITH, LEO, with the Galion Daily Leader, Galion, Ohio. 


STAMM, HENRY E., Houston, Texas. 
ST. CLAIR, RAYMOND G., with the Indiana Boys’ School of Printing, 


Plainfield, Ind. 

STREHLE, ARTHUR F., with the Shelly Printing Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
SULLIVAN, MICHAEL J., 381 Fourth street, Troy, New York (2). 
VOJIR, JOS., with the Colonial Press, Omaha, Neb. (2). 
WANBAUGH, L. W., with the Kurzenknabe Printing Office, Harrisburg, Pa. 
ZISCHANG, WILL A., with the Southern Press, Houston, Tex. (2). 

As stated when announcing this contest, we have sent 
a complete set of the specimens to all contestants and have 
written each a careful criticism on his own design, together 
with some valuable points regarding business cards. We 
feel that all contestants are well repaid for their time, 
trouble and expense, and it is our intention to conduct other 
contests along these same lines. 

* * co ° 

Our lesson for this month is a continuation of the 
words and terms used in a composing-room. Study them 
carefully. 


WORDS AND TERMS USED IN A COMPOSING-ROOM — Continued. 


Imprint.— The name or mark of the printer or pub- 
lisher appended to a job. 

Indention.—As distinguished from hanging indention, 
ordinary indention is the setting of the first line of a para- 
graph shorter than the following lines. 


This group of type has been set 
up to show what is meant by an 
ordinary indention. 


Justifying.— The spacing out of type-lines to a certain 
measure. 

Keep Standing.— When instructions are given to keep 
forms or pages standing it means that they are not to be 
broken up and distributed. 

Kerned Letters.— Type characters the faces of which 
project slightly over the body — seen mostly in italics. 

Laying Type.— Putting a font of new type into a type- 


case. 
Leading Out.— Placing leads between lines of type. 
Leaded Matter.— Type-lines between which leads have 


been placed. 
This group of type has been set 
up to illustrate leaded matter. Two- 
point leads have been placed between 
the lines. 
Letter-spacing.— Putting spaces between letters in 
order to widen a word or line. 


THIS LINE IS LETTER-SPACED. . 
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Live Matter.— Type which has not been printed o 
which has been kept standing ready for reprinting. 
Locking Up.— Fastening a form tightly in a chase by 
means of furniture and quoins. 
Making Up.—Arranging type-matter and material into 
pages. 
Margins.— The blank spaces around a type-page. 
Marginal Note.—A small group of type placed in the 
margin of a page. 


This group of type has been set up 
to show what is meant by a marginal 
Marginal NOte. As with cut-in notes, these 
Note. should be to the right or left of the 
type-matter according to whether the 

page is odd or even. 


Measure.— Type-lines are set to a certain measure, 
according to the width in points or picas. 

Mortise.—A mortise is where some portion of a cut has 
been sawed out. 

Off Its Feet.— Type is said to be off its feet when it 
does not stand perfectly perpendicular. 

Offset.— Sheets which have received slight impressions 
from the fresh ink on other sheets are said to be offset. 

Panel.—A box constructed of rules or borders, as shown 
below: 











Pi.— Composed type which has become mixed up by 
being pushed over or by falling out of a form. 

Picking Sorts.— Taking letters or characters from 
undistributed matter for use elsewhere. 

Planing Down.— The act of leveling pages with a mallet 
and planer before locking the form tightly. 

Press Proof.— Proof taken on the press either before or 
after form is made ready. 

Proof.—A preliminary impression taken of type-matter 
or cuts. 

Reprint.—Additional impressions or editions of any 
printed work. 

Revise.— To make additional changes or corrections in 
proofs that formerly have been corrected. 

Rough Proof.—A proof taken quickly and with little 
care. 

Running-head.— The words at the head of each page of 
a book, pamphlet, folder, etc. 


A RUNNING-HEAD 20 





One must always pay particular 
attention to see that the rules har- 
monize with the type. 


Section.—A folded sheet. 

Set Up.— To set up a page is to justify the type into 
lines or arrange rules, panels, etc., into page form. 

Set Clean.— To set up type-matter with few errors. 
Matter set up carelessly and with many errors will show a 
“ dirty ” proof. 

Sharp Impression.— Clean and clear impression in 
which the finest lines are perfectly printed. 

Signature.—A figure’ or letter placed on the first page 
of each section, to aid in gathering. 
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A FEW INTERESTING DESIGNS SUBMITTED IN THE INLAND PRINTER’S BUSINESS-CARD CONTEST FOR APPRENTICES. 
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Silhouette—A solid picture, having no indication of 


light and shade. 


Showing a Silhouette. 


Small Caps.—Abbreviation for small capitals. These 
are smaller than the ordinary capitals, but are cast on the 
same body. 


ORDINARY CAPITALS —sMALL CAPITALS. 


Both are cast on a ten-point body. 


Solid.— Type set solid has no leads between the lines; 
not leaded. 


This group of type has been set 
up to show what is meant by the 
term solid (not leaded) matter. 
No leads have been placed between 
lines. 


Sort.—Applied to any individual character of a font. 
If all of one or more characters have been set out of a case 
it is said to be “ out of sorts,” and must be “sorted up” 
before more lines can be set. 

Space Out.— To space out a line is to place the proper 
spaces between words so as to fill a certain measure. 

Spoilage or “ waste.” — Applied to sheets which have 
been spoiled in printing. 

Stripping.— To strip a page is to take out the rules, 
furniture, etc. 

Subheads.— Headings less important than 
heads and placed above paragraphs or sections. 

Symbol.—A sign or ornament indicative of some science 
or art. 


chapter 


A symbol of music. 


Tabular Work.— The arrangement of words, figures 
and rules into columns. 

Tail-pieces.— Ornaments used at the ends of chapters, 
sections or single pages. They are usually pendant in 
form. 


Showing a tail-piece. 


Three-line Letter—A letter used as an initial at the 
beginning of a book, chapter or single page. They may 
also be two-line letters, four-liné, five-line, etc. 
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Showing a three-line letter. 


HEN initial letters are used 
one should be very careful 
to arrange the type so that 


the margins around the initial will be 
equal. 





Turn for Sorts.— When in setting up type a certain 
character is used up, some other character of the same 
thickness is temporarily substituted, the face being turned 
down, as ca®e for cake. 

Type-high.—Anything the exact height of type. 

Vignetted.—A vignetted cut is a half-tone in which cer- 
tain portions fade away with no definite outlines. 


This is a vignetted cut. 


Wrong-font—A wrong-font character is one that has 
been set in a word or line of type of another kind. 


Showing that the w’s in this line are wrong-font letters. 


* * * 


We have lately received several very interesting busi- 
ness cards, the results of a contest which members of the 
Printers Devils Club, Houston, Texas, have been conduct- 
ing among themselves. The designs are all very neat and 
pleasing, but we give the preference to the card submitted 


CLARENCE CHRISTIAN 
SEC'TY-TREAS. 


Wite A. GeRriorr 
vViCe-PRES. 


Witt A. Z:SCHANG 
PRESIDENT 


PRINTERS DEVILS CLUB 


or 
HOUSTON YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


ORGANIZED BY THE PRINTERS’ 
APPRENTICES FOR THE WEL- 
FARE OF THE APPRENTICES OF 
v.s.a 


OEVILISHLY YouRS, 


WILLA. GERLOFF 





by Will A. Gerloff, who acts in the capacity of vice-presi- 
dent of this club of wide-awake, progressive apprentices. 
A reproduction of our choice is shown herewith. 


TEST QUESTIONS ON LAST MONTH’S LESSON. 

What is wood furniture used for? For what purpose is the Sengbusch 
beveled furniture used? How and for what purpose are register-hooks ad 
sectional blocks used? What are patent blocks? What are patent ircn 
grooved blocks? What is a break-line? What is a footnote? What is 2 
hanging indention? 


These questions were fully explained in THE INLAND 


PRINTER for October. 
(To be continued.) 
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BY 0. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of sub- 
scriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to 


O. F. Byxbee, 4727 Malden street, Chicago. 


Ad.-setting Contest No. 32. 


It was impossible to secure the photographs of the suc- 
cessful contestants in THE INLAND PRINTER’S Ad.-setting 
Contest No. 32 in time to show the result in this issue, but 
everything will be in readiness for the December number. 
When the copy for this department was prepared all the 
decisions on the best ads. had not been received, but the 
letters written by many of the contestants indicate that it 
was found rather difficult to decide which ads. were the 
best, as there were so many really good specimens. Many 
declare that this has been the most helpful contest we have 
so far conducted, and it will undoubtedly prove of great 
benefit not only to the contestants themselves but to all 
those who study the winning ads., which will be reproduced 
next month. 


Twenty-fifth Jubilee Number. 


On the occasion of its twenty-fifth anniversary the 
Helena (Mont.) Staats-Zeitung published a special num- 
ber in magazine form, consisting of ninety-six four-column 
pages and cover. It was very nicely illustrated and was a 
creditable issue from every standpoint. 


A Fall Fashion Number. 


Early in September the Janesville (Wis.) Gazette pub- 
lished a thirty-two page “ Fashion Edition ” which, for spe- 
cial fashion features and the character of its advertising 
display, ranked with papers in much larger cities. It cov- 
ered fashions for both men and women, from hats to shoes, 
and there were a large number of full-page and half-page 
ads., all of them well displayed and carrying large illustra- 
tions of the fall styles in millinery, coats, dresses and shoes. 


Ninth Annual Anniversary Number. 


For nine years the Thomas (Okla.) Tribune has pub- 
lished an “Anniversary Number,” and in its last issue 
states that there will be no special number next year owing 
to lack of appreciation. The publishers do not state just 
what form this lack of appreciation takes, but it can not be 
a lack of advertising patronage, as there are twenty-nine 
pages of display advertising out of forty-eight and cover. 
As usual, this year’s number is a fine piece of work, printed 
in sepia ink on India-tint enameled stock, enclosed in a 
heavier cover of the same, with a specially designed title- 
page in two colors. 


**Not a Special Edition.”’ 

Under the above heading appears an editorial in a 
twenty-four-page edition of the Greenwood (S. C.) Index, 
which reads thus: “ Readers of the Jndex must not take 
this to be a special edition of any sort. It is just the regu- 


If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or postal card. 


lar edition, but our advertisers wanted the space and we 
had to give it to them. Also our readers deserve attention, 
so the reading-matter had to be increased, and thus the 
size of this week’s Index.” Fourteen of the twenty-four 
pages are advertising, and while it may not be a special 
issue because it was not given a name, or published to com- 
memorate any special anniversary or event, still there are 
indications that there was a little special solicitation to 
make a special showing in this particular number. A good 
plan, nevertheless. 


Good Ad. Display. 


Charles H. McAhan, of the St. Joseph (Mo.) News- 
Press, who has been a student of THE INLAND PRINTER and 
a contributor to this department for twelve years, sends 
some more excellent examples of his work, four of which 


‘TO 


SEATTLE 
TACOMA — PORTLAND 
SPOKANE 
KALISPELL — WENATCHEE 
VANCOUVER 


AND MANYPPOINTS IN THE 


| GREAT 


For informetien and literature, call ow 


AE. 
CORBY-FORSEE BUILDING 


Burlington 


Route 


eR E. MARTI 
ibs 


are reproduced. The Burlington Route stated in furnish- 
ing their copy that they wanted a “feature” ad., but did 
not supply a border. No. 1 shows what Mr. McAhan suc- 
ceeded in making out of a very difficult situation, and the 
advertiser was well pleased with the result of his efforts. 
Nos. 2 and 3 show how he handled another difficult prob- 
lem —the placing of two awkward cuts. Both of these 
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arrangements are novel and make very attractive ads. 
Another unusual ad. is that of the St. Joseph Railway, 
Light, Heat & Power Company (No. 4). This ad. was 
four columns wide and the display was seventy-two-point. 
Nearly every reader of the paper would take time to read 
this prominent phrase, and if interested in installing elec- 





Royal No. 10 


—A guaranteed 
investment is a 
safe investment 





HE Pul 
poe Se 3 
LANA 


2 fH or 3 
in Hast WG 
) OSEPH, 


- 











4/—Every housekeeper uses 
i flour to some extent, but does every 
housekeeper enjoy a guarantee such as 
is given with Golden Sheaf and Royal 
No. 10 flours? Your grocer will supply 
you with these brands under an absolute 
guarantee of satisfaction or your money 
back. Ask him about them. 


They’re made in St. Joseph. 


Davis Milling Company 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI. 











No. 2. 


tric light would be led to read the rest of the ad. Four ads. 

. sent by Ray A. Thomson, of the St. Clair (Mich.) Repub- 
lican, are good examples of display, although not suffi- 
ciently distinctive to warrant reproduction. There were 
: other ads. in the copy of the Republican which was sent for 
criticism [it will be criticized next month] that did not 
show such good judgment, as they had too much display and 
in some instances a light-faced job letter was used, which is 
never advisable in newspaper work. These may not have 
been set by the same compositor, however. One of the 
greatest faults of ad. compositors, particularly beginners, 
f is the use of too many display lines, and another is the use 
of too many different faces of type. It is not necessary to 

fill the entire space with type; white space properly dis- 

\ tributed is often one of the most valuable adjuncts to a 
profitable ad., as it allows the display lines to stand out 

more prominently, instead of being completely hidden by 

an overwhelming amount of type, all of practically the same 

ih size. Alfred Steinman, of the Modesto (Cal.) Herald, 
val sends two ads., which show proper judgment, and a large 
package comes from Ellis Speer, of the Greensboro (N. C.) 
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News. No. 5 is one of Mr. Speer’s ads., which shows :n 
effective panel arrangement. The running of the guarantee 
in a box was a good plan, as it insured the reading of tiie 
description of the clothing. The ads. which Mr. Speer sent 
comprised his work on a special edition of the News. There 
were ninety-one columns, or thirteen pages, and the total 
amount of time consumed was thirty-six hours — an aver- 
age of less than three hours to a page. As only two or 
three of the ads. were full pages, this is an excellent speed 
average. While no attempt was made to do any “ fancy 
stunts,” still the ads. were all set in good taste and showed 
little indication of “ rush.” 




















Rate-card for a Daily. 






Here is a letter from a man who has worked up from 
one position to another in the mechanical department of the 
Savannah (Ga.) Press, and is now offered an important 
place in connection with the business end. His letter and 
the questions he asks will be of interest to others: 




















Mr. O. F. Byxbee, Chicago, Illinois: 
Dear Sir,— Reading your department in THE INLAND PRINTER on rate- 
cards, ete., reminds me that I will soon be wanting advice from just such 
an experienced man. My case is this: 
I have been with the above paper for twelve years, starting as machine 
operator, then operator-machinist, foreman, and for the past year superin- 
tendent of the mechanical departments. I have just been offered the man- 


























Home Goods 
Home Folks 


At all good grocers. 
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agement of the advertising department. Realizing my inexperience ib 
soliciting and unfamiliarity with the different systems of managing this 
department, I have got to hustle in order to be ready to have, at least, 
some idea of laying out a system of procedure when I am installed. 1 find 
our rates are low; in fact, some of them have been in force for many 
years. Will you send me a rate-card for a daily paper, afternoon, with ten 
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thousand circulation, graded; also, open-space rates and line rates for for- 
eign ads., fourteen agate lines to the inch. 

Also, if you have any printed matter in the way of suggestions for 
increasing and soliciting and handling advertising, would like to hear from 


you. 
Thanking you in advance, I am, 


Yours truly, T. S. WHITFIELD. 


As you state your present rates are very low, possibly 
you will find the following card high enough for your pur- 
pose. A paper with ten thousand circulation really ought 
to secure twenty-five to fifty per cent higher rates than 
these, and if you find this card does not meet your require- 
ments I will be glad to give you a higher one: 
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Open-space contracts: 


BOO IMGNOR oo cas cadens $0.50 
100 inches and less than 250 inches.............+.+ 42 
250 inches and less than 500 inches................ 32 
500 inches and less than 1,000 inches................ -25 

1,000 inches and over 


50 inches and less than 


Some publishers make it a practice to charge enough 
more for foreign advertising to cover the agency commis- 
sion, but I do not consider this good business. The line 
rate should correspond with the inch rates for local adver- 
tising. Some years ago I wrote a book on “ Establishing a 
Newspaper,” which is sold by THE INLAND PRINTER for 50 
cents. You will find some pointers in this which will be of 
assistance to you in your new position. 


it is not 
necessary 
to fear 
the house 
to pieces 
to install 
electric 
service 


OU may have an 

idea that wiring your 

home for Electric 

Light means tearing 
up the premises and will cost a 
great deal. This impression is 
wrong. Electric contractors have 
improved their methods very much 
during the last few years. Im- 
proved methods cause saving in 
time, labor and material—tess 
cost to the house owner. 

Local electric contractors and 
‘our company are pulling together 
in the effort to make this city one 
of the best lighted in the state. 

The meril of Electric Light is 
strong enough to maze its own 
way, if you give it half a chance. 

Co-operate with us to the extent 
of looking into the business— 
that's all we ask. Our New 
Business Department will send a 
representative fo call at your re- 
quest. Telephone 1134. 


St. Joseph 
Railway, Light, 
Heat 

Power Company 


No. 4. 


Clearing up an Old Subscription List. 


One of the most difficult problems which many country 
newspapers have to face is that of keeping subscribers paid 
up. Most of them will pay in time, but the ruling of the 
Postoffice Department does not permit a publisher to extend 
credit longer than one year, and the publisher must either 
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get his money or cut down his circulation. Such a problem 
confronts W. N. Potts, the new proprietor of the Forest 
City (Iowa) Swmmit. He writes as follows: 


The Inland Printer Company, Chicago: 

Dear Sirs,—I would like to get your advice on how to handle a very 
bad subscription list and get the subscribers to pay up. Recently I bought 
out the managing editor’s interest in the Forest City Summit. Before him 
the paper had been run by three different fellows in the last five years; 
some of them had taken subscriptions for 25 cents just to get people to 
take the paper. Some of the subscribers are back all the way from two 
years to seven years. Efforts have been made by my predecessor to get 

















“ELK JR.” 


The kind that stretches out over a long period— 
the brand of Boys’ suits and Overcoats that last and 
way as represented. 
— that goes with “Elk Jr.” 


Boys’ Gething uid there be mcre expected? 





d all wool; material. Coat 
bottom faced, extra wide reine to hold ears 
Fancy handkerchief poekct, extra pencil 
destructible body lining. Extra quality eet “tin. 
ing. Buttonboles silk sewed. Buttons strongly 

ed with fine linen thread. Pants, lined Goeaihent 
with superior Japan linon of extra strength and fin- 
ish. Excelsior patent waistband. Extra watch 
pocket. Pockets of standard drill. Rainproof. All 
wool. Dustproof, 


Vanstory Clothing Co. 


C. H. McKNIGHT, Manager 
: North Carolina 














Greensboro : : 


these subscribers to pay up by sending out circular letters, together with a 
statement, but without results. We print 1,032 on an average. I don’t 
like to place these accounts in the hands of collection agencies for fear lots 
of the patrons will stop the paper, and the circulation we want to keep. 
For the past eight years I have been a close reader of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
and I believe you can help me. Truly yours, W. N. Ports, 
Manager. 


You have a hard situation to deal with; probably the 
best way to overcome it would be to run a contest giving 
prizes to the young people who secure the largest number 
of points, to be based on the number of months each sub- 
scriber pays. The first prize should be large enough to 
surprise the people with your generosity, and there should 
be other smaller prizes to go to those who fail to win the 
first one. These can be secured through your local mer- 
chants, payable in advertising. This plan will also add 
many new subscribers. Such a contest was fully described 
in THE INLAND PRINTER for July, 1910. Another plan 
which has been used successfully by publishers in clearing 
up an old list is to send out a letter calling attention to the 
postoffice ruling which does not allow a publisher to con- 
tinue sending a paper beyond a certain number of months 
unless the subscription is paid. 
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Questions pertaining to proofr 


and will be promptly answered in this department. 


Replies can not be made by mail. 


An “‘Improvement”’ in Punctuation. 


G. F. H., Montclair, New Jersey, proposes an “ improve- 
ment,” as follows: ‘I have noticed in the correspondence 
of some prominent men that the period is not placed at the 
end of the date-line or after paragraphs and the compli- 
mentary closing of letters, and I am writing to inquire 
whether this advanced step in punctuation, or rather the 
elimination of unnecessary punctuation, is now considered 
good form in correspondence. It has come under my 
observation that the period at the end of paragraphs and 
sentences has been eliminated from many social and busi- 
ness announcements and from much of the better class of 
advertising; and it occurred to me to be quite natural that 
this factor should follow in correspondence as a gradual 
development of progressive thought on these lines. I have 
carefully read several books on punctuation, and, although I 
have always adhered to the rules, I am almost persuaded 
that the final period is not necessary in business corre- 
spondence, as it must be apparent to every one that the 
thought is complete, and it seems unnecessary to indicate 
that fact by a dot which again conveys to the reader that 
‘this is the end.’ ” 

Answer.— This is a notion with which the editor of this 
department has no sympathy. Punctuation has disap- 
peared from display-matter very generally, but that seems 
to be pretty nearly the limit and a good limitation. It is 
no great hardship to make a dot at the end of a sentence, 
and it seems well to preserve this finishing touch. Some 
people may consider the elimination good form in corre- 
spondence, but it has not been adopted commonly enough 
for this editor to know of it. 


Small Words in Heads. 


T. M., Fowler, Indiana, writes: ‘“ Please print a list of 
the words like at, the, as, in, or, by, be, is, that, etc., that 
should be capitalized, and those not capitalized, in heads. 
Also state what the rule is in regard to capitalization of 
such words in headings.” 

Answer.— It is impracticable to make a list, because 
some such words should be sometimes one way, sometimes 
the other. The question arises most frequently in news- 
paper-work. Our newspapers seem to have adopted a fash- 
ion of capitalizing almost every word, without much regard 
for standard rules. Here are some head-lines as found in 
a paper of highest reputation, the New York Sun: “He 
Will Be a Member of the Convention and He Thinks it 
Would Be Indelicate to Vote For It.” “ Foundation Not 
Sufficiently Deep Under Part That Gave Way.” “ Wet 
Grounds Prevent Cubs From Playing.” These all contain 
capitals that are not in accord with any rule that I know 
of. In my book on “ Punctuation ” I said: “ The best rule 
for capitalization in headings seems to be, ‘ Capitalize all 


the important or emphatic words.’ The best practice under 
this rule would be avoidance of strenuous effort toward 
inflexible application of it.” When a short word is really 
one of the principal words it should be capitalized, but not 
when it is subordinate, as that, from, and all others like 
them usually are. Many style-books are without rules for 
headings, but some have them. A style-book issued by the 
United Typothetez of America has no rule. “The Typo- 
graphic Style-book,” by W. B. McDermut, says: ‘“ Capital- 
ize the principal words in titles of books, plays, etc., and in 
all manner of headings, display-lines, etc.” The University 
of Chicago Press Manual of Style has a rule to capitalize 
“all the principal words (i. e., nouns, pronouns, adjectives, 
adverbs, verbs, first and last words) in English titles of 
publications,” ete., which presumably would be applied there 
to headings. “All the principal words” is the commonest 
phrase in such rules, but some of them specify parts of 
speech, generally omitting prepositions. Sometimes a prep- 
osition is clearly one of the principal words, but usually 
prepositions, especially short ones, are not principal. It is 
a pity, but it does not seem wise to attempt a complete 
specification of words to be capitalized. Most of those who 
read my list if I made it according to my personal choice 
would immediately dissent. 


Scot, Scotch, Scotchman, Scottish. 


J. S., New York, writes: “ Will you kindly settle the 
following question in dispute between our proofreader and 
a customer? Is a native of Scotland a Scot or a Scotch- 
man? Is‘ The best-laid plans of mice and men,’ etc., an old 
Scot’s or an old Scotch proverb? Our proofreader main- 
tains that Scot and Scot’s are correct, but the customer 
holds that they are interchangeable, and that Scotch and 
Scotchman are more generally used.” 

Answer.— This is strikingly an instance in which there 
should be no dispute between a proofreader and a cus- 
tomer. A man is a Scot or a Scotchman, and things or 
people are Scots or Scotch or Scottish, as you choose. But 
the form said to be preferred by the proofreader (Scot’s) 
is not right for such use. It is correct only as the posses- 
sive of the noun Scot. The customer in this case was espe- 
cially entitled to have his work done unquestioningly as it 
was written, for Scotch and Scotchman certainly are more 
generally used than the others. Why did not the proof- 
reader consult a dictionary? Are we far from truth in 
guessing that it was because there was none in the office? 
No printing-office should be without a dictionary; but any- 
body could afford to retire if he had a dollar for each office 
that has none — that is, not counting the small books that 
are little better than nothing. Let us try to make this 
impressive. One of the most indispensable items in the 
plant of an adequately fitted printing-office is a large dic- 
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tionary of the English language; and the office that has 
dictionaries of all languages is better fitted than those 
which have them not. It is a deplorable fact that so many 
proofreaders have to work without a dictionary. But let us 
return to our muttons. Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary tells us that Scot means a Scotchman, that Scotch 
is simply Scottish shortened in form, that a Scotchman is a 
Scotsman, that a Scotsman is a Scotchman, and that Scot- 
tish means Scotch. Of course it gives fuller definitions, but 
these show conclusively that the words are interchangeable. 
Some set phrases always have Scots as an adjective, some 
have Scottish. Scotch in Webster has fifty phrases, while 
Scots and Scottish have four and five. The “ old proverb ” 
quoted is a saying in one of Burns’s poems, that may or 
may not be a Scotch proverb, but is certainly not “ Scot’s,” 
though some people might call it Scots. When a proof- 
reader finds Scotch and Scotchman in copy, the one right 
thing for him to do is to have Scotch and Scotchman in the 
print. Likewise, he should leave Scots and Scotsman when 
they appear in copy. Except, of course, that every proof- 
reader has a right to ask any one whether he does or does 
not prefer to change what is written, and to give his reason 
for suggesting the change. Then he should act according 
to the answer, whether it pleases him or not. 





AN APOLOGY TO PRESIDENT LYNCH. 


When the McNamara brothers were arrested in connec- 
tion with the alleged dynamiting of the Los Angeles Times 
office, it was stated that one of them and a companion were 
printers, The editor of the Michigan Tradesman went a 
little further and declared that the dynamiters had received 
their inspiration from the office of Mr. Lynch, President of 
the International Typographical Union. That gentleman 
created a new precedent for trade-unionists, and instituted 
a suit against Editor Stowe of the Tradesman. The suit 
has not been brought to trial, and probably will not be, for 
in the Tradesman for October 4, we find the following edito- 
rial of withdrawal and apology: 

“While the editor of the Michigan Tradesman was in 
the preliminary stages of the attack of typhoid fever, which 
so nearly ended his life’s journey, and when the disease was 
proceeding to impair his mental and physical energy, his 
constant thought was still of this paper and its patrons, and 
he continued his labor upon its editorial pages until phy- 
sical and mental distress and exhaustion compelled him to 
cease. 

“During this time, without moral, but perhaps legal, 
responsibility he produced an article in the issue of October 
5, 1910, headed ‘ The Fruits of Unionism.’ This article, 
written under these circumstances, the Tradesman now 
considers one which would not have contained all the state- 
ments were it not for the editor’s illness, and is, therefore, 
withdrawn, so far as the following statements are con- 
cerned. 

“Our position relative to union labor and union leaders 
is well known and remains unchanged, but we respectfully 
withdraw the editorial mentioned and retract specifically 
the following statements therein contained, with apologies 
to James M. Lynch, President of the International Typo- 
graphical Union: 

“¢ When the men who conceived and carried into execu- 
tion the despicable crime at Los Angeles are finally appre- 
hended it will be found that they received their inspiration 
from the office of James M. Lynch, President of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, at Indianapolis.’ 

“ Withdrawn and apologized for. 

“* Gompers and Lynch pretend to the newspapers that 
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they abhor incendiarism and murder, but they preach it pri- 
vately to their associates, and laugh behind their sleeves 
over the manner in which they dupe Graham Taylor, 
Lyman Abbott and other well-meaning men by pretending 
to be law-abiding citizens when they are constantly plotting 
against the lives of men who refuse to bow the knee to union 
bondage.’ 

“ Withdrawn and apologized for. 

“Without compromising its position maintained for 
years upon the subject of union labor and unionism, this 
paper does not intend to inflict personal injury upon any 
person without reference to whether the injured person is 
a union or nonunion man, and it respectfully does so in the 
case of James M. Lynch and Samuel Gompers, who were 
the subjects of the editorial of October 5, 1910.” 





STATUS OF THE COST COMMISSION. 


It is quite natural that there should be some misun- 
derstanding concerning the American Printers’ Cost Com- 
mission when we remember the somewhat confused state 
of affairs when the Third International Cost Congress 
adjourned at Denver. One of its dying acts was to ask the 
United Typothetz to take charge of the cost commission’s 
work, and to have its meetings open to all printers. Then 
it was tacitly understood that the cost commission would 
not be appointed until after the membership had voted on 
the proposed constitution. The first rift in the lute was the 
announcement of the U. T. A. Bulletin to the effect that the 
cost commission had been appointed and would continue the 
work of the cost commission. 

Shortly after the appearance of the Bulletin Mr. Mor- 
gan — who, by the way, was named as chairman of the 
Typothetz committee — forwarded an announcement to the 
trade press which has the tone of being final and which 
continues the present commission until the new constitu- 
tion is adopted. The inference is that if that code is not 
adopted the American Printers’ Cost Commission will con- 
tinue as heretofore. The announcement is as follows: 


From the fact that some uncertainties exist as to the present status of 
the International Cost Congress and the American Printers’ Cost Commis- 
sion, it is hereby announced that the American Printers’ Cost Commission, 
as elected at the Second International Cost Congress, in St. Louis, 1910, 
will continue in charge of the work until their successors are elected as 
provided in the proposed constitution and by-laws of the one international 
organization (provided said by-laws are adopted), and will arrange for the 
Fourth International Cost Congress. 

During the interim, the necessary funds will be provided by the United 
Typothete of America until other arrangements are made. 

J. A. Morean, 
Chairman, American Printers’ Cost Commission. 


COLOR SURPASSES LOGIC. . 

An American advertiser who has just returned from a 
tour abroad says that the Italian posters, in color harmony 
and general artistic effect, excel any he has ever seen else- 
where. 

In Italy the poster is the most effective medium for 
reaching the masses, he says. The Italian temperament 
loves a riot of harmonious color, and the Italian, high or 
low, takes great enjoyment in the really excellent art found 
in the outdoor advertising there. A great part of the pub- 
lic never reads the newspaper or the illustrated weekly. 
But everybody reads the poster and is readier to buy the 
more satisfied it is with the pleasing effects of the poster 
presentation. In Italy, it is not “ reason why ” advertising. 
Hard logic doesn’t sell goods there as here. People buy 
rather as a result of their emotions and impressions.— 
Printers’ Ink. 
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is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 


processes to an exact science. 


An Interesting Specimen of Three-color Work. 


(991.) A three-color plate, 6 by 8, printed on a Van- 
dercook proof press, is received from the Technical Trade 
School at Rogersville, Tennessee. The color rendering and 
register are excellent and the work equals appearance of 
engravers’ proofs, which is a high commendation. Press- 
men have now a means of perfecting themselves in any 
phase of the trade, through the establishment of this school. 


Making Cuts Type-high. 


(985.) “ Will you inform me if there is a small ma- 
chine for making cuts and plates type-high by the use of a 
compound placed on the bed of the machine under the cut 
and then subjecting them to pressure to squeeze out the 
surplus? ” 

Answer.— Such a machine as you describe is made in 
England and is called Moles’ plastic metal interlay. The 
outfit costs about $15. We do not know of any American 
agency for this machine. 


A New Book of Art and Velvet Colored Inks. 


(990.) Charles Hellmuth, inkmaker, of New York and 
Chicago, has recently issued a specimen-book of dull art 
colors. This book contains half-tone cuts displaying to 
advantage the adaptability of these colors to dull and 
glossy finished stock. The plates are well printed, showing 
the excellent working qualities of the inks. A number of 
pleasing tones and art shades are shown. The clean- 
working qualities testify to the care exercised and the pre- 
cision that the making of inks has attained. 


Excellent Color Specimens. 


(984.) A splendid example of color-printing comes to 
us from the Maryland Color Printing Company, Baltimore, 
Maryland. This specimen is a sixty-four page booklet, 
with cover in colors and embossed sharply in high relief. 
A number of the pages are in colors representing fancy 
pastry and confectionery. These are rendered in colors 
most excellently. The pages are enclosed with a tint bor- 
der, and gold for the illustrations. The pressman executing 
such work may well feel proud of his attainments, for it is 
excellent indeed. 


Die-stamper Using Unsuitable Varnish. 


(987.) Submits a sheet die-stamped on a hand ma- 
chine. The gold ink used in the intaglio-engraved die is 
crushed out and surrounds the design of a wreath with a 
thin film that greatly mars the appearance of the work. 
The stationer writes: “ Will you kindly tell me-where my 
trouble is on this embossed work? It seems to run and 
blur around the edges of the die. I have tried wiping the 
die on the wipe paper, using very little turpentine on the 


paper. Have put turpentine on the paper and waited sev- 
eral hours before using same. That doesn’t seem to stop 
the blurring of the die. Have used very little varnish in the 
ink and have used plenty of it, gradually working it up, or 
rather adding more to it. I use Japan drier for mixing in 
the ink. Is Japan drier the proper thing to use, or should 
we use the regular printers’ varnish? The die is of steel 
and the counter is a hard die, made from tarboard, then 
beveled off close to the impression. I not only have the 
trouble in using the gold ink, but also while using other 
colors, like blue, red, etc. Have tried everything I can 
think of that might help.” 

Answer.— We believe you are using too much impres- 
sion. This causes the hard counter-die to press the stock 
into the design, thus forcing out the ink, which is made too 
thin with unsuitable varnishes or other reducers. We sug- 
gest that you use the ink as stiff as possible, and do not 
use so much force as applied at present. Apply to the ink- 
maker or specialist for suitable varnishes and driers for 
such work. Try the work with less relief; this will not 
tend to squash the ink out of the incised lines forming the 
design. The wiping paper if used without turpentine 
should give better’ results, as it will not. then give a thin 
film of ink next to the paper to spread out as soon as the 
raised surface of the counter-die presses the stock fully 
into the die. 


Artificial Ultramarine Discovered by Accident. 


In manufacturing soda by the Leblanc process, blue 
spots, quite like the natural ultramarine, were observed in 
the lining of the furnaces. This led to the discovery of a 
method of making the artificial ultramarine, one of the 
most valuable of the blue pigments. This discovery was 
made early in the last century. In 1828 Gmelin, a German 
chemist, succeeded in making this pigment and afterward 
published his method. In the same year, Guimet, a French 
chemist, also discovered a way of producing ultramarine, 
the method, however, being kept a secret. After these dis- 
coveries, green, violet and yellow ultramarines were made. 
However, none of these is of much importance to the 
printer except the green. 

In the manufacture of ultramarine powdered kaolin, 
sodium sulphate and charcoal are finely pulverized and 
mixed together. The charcoal is necessary to reduce the 
sulphate to sulphid. The mixture is packed into crucibles 
having tight-fitting covers and is raised to a bright-red 
heat, which is maintained for about eight hours. It is 
allowed to cool slowly without access of air. The contents 
of the crucibles are a dull-green mass, which is ground and 
washed. This is ultramarine green. The green powder is 
subjected to a coloring process to produce the blue ultra- 
marine. The powder is spread about one inch deep in 
shallow pans, and flour of sulphur is sifted over it. When 
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heated the sulphur ignites and is allowed to burn with 
access of air, and a crude blue results from this operation. 
The free sulphur is removed by washing and by boiling 
with a sodium sulphid solution. It is ground and legivated. 
This term applies to the method of separating a material 
into various degrees of fineness by allowing a solution to 
flow through a series of tanks. The heavy or coarse par- 
ticles are the first to subside, and the finest particles are 
carried in suspension and deposited in the last tank. The 
subsidence of very fine pigments sometimes requires weeks. 


To Even the Impression on a Platen. 


(986.) A Texas printer writes: “ Please inform me 
how to regulate the impression-screws on a Gordon press 
so that they will not need changing for each make-ready? ” 

Answer.— Place about four sheets of thin paper and 
one thick manila for a top sheet under the tympan bales. 
Under these put a piece of pressboard. Lock up in each 
corner of the chase a large metal letter — for example, a 
seventy-two point m. Set the clamps and pull an impres- 
sion on a sheet of print or other thin paper. Set the 
impression-screws so that all four corners print uniform. 
If the forms vary in the amount of impression required, 
add or take away in the packing under the tympan. Unless 
a very tight squeeze is necessary there should be but little 
need of making alteration in the screws. 


Sheets Tearing While Printing. 

(983.) Submits a section of a packing for a newspaper 
press, which consists of a piece of pressboard, piece of rub- 
ber packing and a few sheets of print and a top sheet of 
manila. Also four copies of the paper referred to in the 
accompanying letter. Two of the copies of the paper were 
split and otherwise wrinkled as though the feeder had 
crowded them to the guides in feeding. The letter from the 
printer is as follows: “I am sending you under separate 
cover four copies of our paper, so that you will be able to 
ascertain the cause of the tearing of the sheet when it takes 
the impression. I imagine it is too much packing, but when 
I take it off, the impression is not sufficient. We have a 
two-revolution press with steel bearers. The cylinder moves 
up and down as it takes and leaves impression. I am 
enclosing the amount of packing on the cylinder and the 
order in which it is attached. I trust you can suggest 
something that will overcome the trouble.” 

Answer.— We have your letter and papers. We judge 
that some of the trouble is due to the feeder crowding the 
sheets to the guides, and when the grippers take hold of the 
buckled sheet it causes the stock to wrinkle and finally 
split. We suggest that you personally watch the sheets 
near the guides, and note if any are crowded at that point; 
then watch when the buckled sheet is flied out on the table 
and see if it is not torn. We have measured the packing 
you sent us and believe you can improve it. To that end 
we suggest the following: (1) Remove entire packing. 
(2) Put back the rubber, leaving off the pressboard. (3) 
Over the rubber attach a piece of drilling and reel it up 
tight; then go over it with a sponge and again reel it up 
tight. (4) Now add enough print paper to make the pack- 
ing equal to the cylinder bearers. Lay a column-rule on 
edge across the tympan and on the cylinder bearers. (5) 
Place a top sheet, oiled on both sides, and have it reeled 
tight. (6) With the bed bearers off and the bed wiped clean, 
turn press over until the machine is taking impression. 
While in this position lower or raise the cylinder so that a 
large metal letter will have to be forced through between 
cylinder bearers and the Bed beneath. This should be done 
0 both sides and as evenly as possible. Put‘on the bearers 
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and a form and try several sheets. Add or take off a few 
sheets of print as necessity directs. In giving directions 
of this kind at a distance it is more or less speculation, so 
we would like to know the results of our suggestions toward 
correcting the trouble you are contending with. 

The following has since been received from our corre- 
spondent: 

“Tn regard to a letter I wrote you some little time ago 
about our press, I wish to say that I tried your suggestion. 
I have found out that the feeder had something to do with 
the sheet tearing, as you stated, for I fed some myself, 
with the editor watching the sheets, and they did not tear. 
I want to thank you, with compound interest, for the infor- 
mation you gave me in regard to the trouble we were hav- 
ing with our press, for following your instructions the 
trouble has disappeared, and we are getting out our sheet 
without any tearing or any trouble whatever.” 


Printing on Pebbled Stock. 


(988.) Submits a section of a handsomely printed 
booklet, and a small four-page folder, printed in two col- 
ors. The booklet has a title-page in colors and the type and 
half-tone pages are in black and tint. Both specimens are 
roughed in eggshell pattern. The printer writes as fol- 
lows: “ We are interested readers of your publication and 
would send our questions in the usual way to be answered 
in THE INLAND PRINTER, but time is an important element 
in the present case, and, if you would answer direct, we 
would esteem it a great favor. We have recently taken a 
piece of booklet work which requires pebbling, and as there 
is no machine in this place to do this work we have written 
an out-of-town firm for a price, and we are waiting for 
its reply. The work comprises 10M sheets 22 by 32 — 60, 
and 10M sheets 8% by 10, equivalent to 22 by 32 — 80. 
One of the paper-houses could have it done for us before 
printing, at a reasonable price. Now what we wish to 
know is: (a) Is the sample enclosed pebbled before or 
after printing? (b) Is it practicable to print three-color 
half-tones on pebbled paper? (c) What would be a fair 
price for pebbling after printing, of the work outlined 
above? The folder sample enclosed is printed on pebbled 
stock. The blue is not yet printed, but the results can be 
seen from the two colors. Would you consider this as good 
as pebbling after printing? ” 

Answer.— The booklet was pebbled after printing. It 
is the usual plan to do so. The work you have started can 
be printed after pebbling, as the stock is not heavy. On an 
offset press it is possible to use even rougher paper than 
eggshell on account of the resiliency of the rubber used to 
transfer the ink to the paper. The cost of roughing in 
Chicago is $2.50 per thousand in ten-thousand lots, any 
size of stock up to the capacity of machine, $3 per thousand 
in lots of less than five thousand. The folder is well 
printed, considering that the stock is rough. The solids in 
the cut have not crushed the pebbling to any appreciable 
extent. The blue plate should have given no trouble, since 
the yellow and red printed so well. Considering that much 
of the better class of booklets and covers are now roughed, 
we believe that the installation of a roughing machine 
would be a paying investment in a city of the size men- 
tioned by our correspondent. We will furnish particulars 
to makers of such machines on inquiry. 


A Baffling Problem. 

(989.).. Submits a number of signatures of catalogues 
printed on 80 and 100 pound enamel stock. The specimens 
are good examples of printing; the half-tone cuts and type 
pages are well handled and are printed in straight black 
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ink. The occurrence of phantom stains somewhat mars 
the appearance of the work that is run on the 80-pound 
stock. These stains appear to penetrate the stock on some 
of the sheets, and on others the stain appears where the 
cuts on the succeeding sheet lie in contact with the pre- 
ceding one. There is little or no offsetting. The printer 
writes, in part, as follows: ‘“‘ We send you under separate 
cover a number of catalogues and printed sheets from 
which you will understand the nature of the difficulty we 
are having in our pressroom. The inks used are of two 
standard makes which were used fresh from the can and 
have heretofore given good service. All of our black-ink 
work is run into trays and not slip-sheeted, as we have a 
gas flame rigged up on the delivery carriage. The paper 
with one exception is all 80-pound No. 1 enamel. One of 
the catalogues is on 100-pound stock and shows no stain, 
although printed with the same ink. You will also note 
that the 80-pound enamel is quite transparent, so much so 
that the illustrations show through plainly. This condi- 
tion and phantom stains are causing us much worry, and 
we will appreciate any aid you can give us?” 

This problem required some study, and after carefully 
considering the matter, as well as interviewing inkmakers 
and pressmen, we replied, and, among other things, sug- 
gested that the ink may have been mixed with another 
grade; also that there was a possibility that the paper had 
not been seasoned fully and that the vehicle of the ink was 
unduly absorbed by the stock where the stain appeared on 
the opposite side. We were of the opinion that the heat 
had something to do with the staining, but as the 100- 
pound stock did not exhibit any marks, this theory did not 
hold good. We suggested that the work be slip-sheeted as 
a remedy for the staining, but as some of the stains came 
through the stock, this plan would have little or no effect 
toward correcting it. Another letter brought the following 
additional information: ‘“ We have read with interest the 
theories advanced by the various pressmen and ink-dealers 
you had interviewed. Theory No. 1 was taken care of in 
our first letter, wherein we stated that all of the ink used 
in these experiments had been taken from newly opened 
cans. Theory No. 2 gives us a new idea, although we are 
not quite sure as to how much weight to give it. All stock 
we use is bought especially for its own job, and is seldom 
carried in stock more than three or four weeks. We have 
not been in the habit of opening stock before using it, as we 
are rather crowded for room. This stain has been trou- 
bling us for about six or eight weeks, yet we are handling 
the paper in exactly the same manner as before. We have 
never before had bad results from the using of stock as soon 
as we could get it out of the freight car. Occasionally, 
when time permitted, we have taken stock out of the case 
for a short spell of seasoning preparatory to a run of color- 
work, but never for any other purpose. We have tried 
running work with the gas flame and without, and find that 
there is no difference in the amount of stains on the same 
stock. Since we first wrote you we have received two lots 
of stock from the mill; one lot being No. 1, the other of the 
same grade as the 100-pound stock. As soon as these stocks 
came in, we opened up a case of each and run some proofs 
on each in black ink. The next morning both grades 
showed stains, the No. 1 showing it very strongly. We 
then had the paper-mill owner come up to help find the 
cause of trouble. He suggested that for some reason the 
coating is not seasoning as rapidly as usual. He is sure 
the superfine, which stained the least, was made a day or 
so earlier than the No. 1, which showed the stain so badly. 
Upon receiving his assurance that he would take back the 
stock in case seasoning did ‘not remove the trouble, we at 
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once proceeded to open the cases and put the stock 
trucks. Now, here comes a poser. As the last case wiis 
being opened, we took a few sheets and ran them through 
the press together with a small lot of the same kind of 
stock which is one year old. On examination the next 
morning, we found not a particle of stain on either the cid 
or the new stock. Apparently, everything in our press- 
room is exactly as it has been for weeks past. However, 
we are inclined to believe that the age of the stock has 
something to do with the stain. The mill owner tells us 
that one lot of paper which we used about two weeks ago, 
and which showed absolutely no stains, was exposed to the 
air for ten days in his sorting and packing room. We 
might add that slip-sheeting obviates all stain.” 

As the foregoing is an unusual case, and, as it now 
stands, the cause or causes for the stains are still undeter- 
mined, we will ask the opinion of ink and paper makers, 
also of pressmen, as to the causes that underlie such a 
strange occurrence as these light-brown stains. Owing to 
the difficulties attending a proper analysis of the trouble, 
we call on those who may have had similar difficulties to 
advance a plausible reason for such a disturbance. It may 
be stated further that suggestions were made to us that 
probably the coating or sizing of the stock had some con- 
nection with the trouble. As in the case of the first- 
mentioned theories, no conclusion has been reached that 
appears satisfactory, so we present the problem to our 
readers. 





A NEWSPAPER ROMANCE. 


At a recent dinner tendered to Alden J. Blethen, pro- 
prietor of the Seattle Times, in celebration of his fifteenth 
anniversary as head of the paper, Mr. Blethen, who is a 
Thorndike (Me.) boy, told the story of his successes and 
failures — how from a reporter he became publisher and a 
large owner in the Kansas City Daily Star, selling out his 
interest for $100,000; how he went to Minneapolis, where 
fire in 1889 destroyed the Tribune building, causing a net 
loss of $100,000, and how he rebuilt only to be over- 
whelmed by the hard times of 1893-5; how, almost pen- 
niless and with a mountain of debts, he drifted to Seattle 
in 1896; how he got possession of a run-down and mort- 
gaged newspaper plant, with the help of others, using a 
life-insurance policy as security; how with a loan by 
James J. Hill of $23,000 in the nick of time he paid off his 
notes in eighteen months; how in fifteen years he in- 
creased the gross income of the business from $60,000 to 
$1,071,000; how the plant originally worth about $10,000 
could not now be replaced for $300,000 and how his con- 
sumption of print paper has increased from two hundred 
thousand pounds the first year to over twelve million 
pounds, etc. This is only an outline of Mr. Blethen’s 
remarks, but it shows that his life’s story is, as it has been 
called, “a newspaper romance.” — United States Paper 
Maker. 





PI AND WRONG FONTS. 

Mart Snively was a passenger to Creston Monday to 
get his new eye. Mart met with an accident some time ago 
which necessitated the removal of one of his eyes and last 
week he broke his glass one. He had to order another one 
and went to Creston to get it. During this Mart had to use 
only one eye and that was not satisfactory, so he borrowed 
an eye of W. E. Fackler until his came. The one he got of 
Winn did not exactly match his own, and as a result Mart 
sported one black eye and one light blue. He said he did 
not care as long as he could see with them.— Prescott 
(Iowa) Argus. 
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IN HONOR OF ROBERT W. NELSON’S SIXTIETH 
BIRTHDAY. 


NN September 20, the managers of the Amer- 

\y ican Type Founders Company resident in 

Jersey City and New York city, with 

invited guests, including the representa- 

$s tive of THE INLAND PRINTER, assembled 
Ne rye to do honor to Robert Wickham Nelson, 
GLE the president and general manager of the 
ae company, upon his sixtieth birthday. The 
function was a surprise to Mr. Nelson. A number of short 
speeches were made by Mr. Nelson’s associates and visitors, 
all marked by admiration for the guest of honor. The key- 
note of the celebration was the evidence of thorough loyalty 


ROBERT W. NELSON, 


President and General Manager of the American 
Type Founders Company. 


of the managers of the type company to their chief and the 
interests of the company, and, as each speaker narrated 
some characteristic incident of his relations with Mr. Nel- 
son, it was discernible that the loyalty of the subordinates 
was simply the reflection of the loyalty of their chief to 
them. The sincerity and spontaneity of the honors awarded 
to Mr. Nelson were to the invited guests simply a confirma- 
tion of what each of them has observed in his contact with 
the large staff of managers at the general offices in Jersey 
City and the managers of the branches throughout the 
country. 

Believing that our readers should know the man who is 
the dominating personality in the organization which is the 
most extensive in its dealings with the printers, the editor 
has prevailed upon one who is in close touch with Mr. Nel- 
son to write an appreciation of his character and abilities. 
From personal knowledge and long-continued dealings with 
the subject of the following study, the editor gives it his 
most hearty endorsement. 


A STUDY OF A CAPTAIN OF INDUSTRY. 


It was with reluctance that I consented to undertake to 
write this appreciation of Robert W. Nelson, for the reason 
that (unavoidably) many eulogistic notices appear in print- 
ing-trade periodicals which have a strong flavor of adver- 
tisement. Such a notice would be utterly distasteful to 
Mr. Nelson, and to attempt it would be regarded as some- 
what disrespectful. 

Mr. Nelson first came into contact with types when he 
bought out a small country newspaper in Braidwood, IIli- 
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nois, in 1877. He was then twenty-six years of age. His 
first occupation was that of clerk in a druggist’s store. At 
twenty he started a coal business. From that venture until 
this time, every business Mr. Nelson has established is a 
success. The coal business still flourishes in the hands of 
a relative and that little paper in Braidwood developed into 
the Joliet Daily News, still vigorous under the ownership 
of James H. Ferris, one of Mr. Nelson’s partners in found- 
ing the paper. Utilizing his experience in Joliet, Mr. Nel- 
son, with two others, established the American Press Asso- 
ciation, the combined capital of the trio amounting to 
$1,500. The American Press Association is to-day a great 
factor in American newspaperdom, and strong as the rock 
of Gibraltar. It was placed on that rock mainly by the 
exertions of Robert W. Nelson. Much of the profits he 
derived from the American Press Association were invested 
in the Thorne typesetting machine, a little while before the 
linotype machine was introduced. The unexpected intro- 
duction of the latter machine discounted all expectations of 
making the Thorne machine the tremendous success it 
would have been if separately-cast types had continued to 
be used in the newspapers. Notwithstanding this discour- 
agement, the machine, being the best typesetting machine 
ever invented, is the last survivor of a long line of aban- 
doned machines, and the company now making it has ample 
vitality and a not inconsiderable field. Mr. Nelson’s judg- 
ment in buying the Thorne machine was fundamentally 
right, judged by conditions then existing, and his methods 
of manufacturing and merchandizing were sound, and 
account for the survival of the machine, although Mr. Nel- 
son has not actively managed its affairs since 1894. He 
established a printing plant in New York city in 1890 to 
teach Thorne-machine operators, and, notwithstanding that 
the first use of the plant has been abandoned, the business 
of printing was so soundly established that it is to-day one 
of the larger successful plants in that city. 

Thus all the work of his first twenty-three years still 
remains as evidence of his good judgment in establishing 
himself in new lines, and his ability to build his enterprises 
on foundations well and truly laid, and, therefore, perma- 
nent. 

It was with this record of success to his credit that, in 
1894, Mr. Nelson was reluctantly persuaded to assume the 
management of the American Type Founders Company, 
when it was on the verge of failure, and rent with internal 
factional disputes. When first approached he did not own 
any stock in the company; but when, after investigation, 
he convinced himself that good management would save the 
company and make it successful, he immediately invested 
in it the greater part of his fortune, being of that tempera- 
ment which prohibited him from recommending to others 
any proposals which he would not himself venture on. In 
this he exhibited the courage and the squareness of conduct 
which are vital elements in his character. Within a year 
the inharmonious elements within the company had merged 
into one loyal following of the one man whom all factions 
came quickly to trust in implicitly; for Mr. Nelson, full of 
courage and undeviating in his principles, is yet a har- 
monizer of men, for men.trust him instinctively, so open 
and frank and fair and reasonable are all his methods. He 
is the sort of party man who is admired by the opposite 
party, and thus Soon obliterates party lines in the desire of 
all to achieve the common good. 

Well, the American Type Founders Company is now 
thoroughly organized, covering the whole country and 
reaching out into foreign countries, and the printers have 
formed their judgment of it and the services it renders to 
them. 
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When Mr. Nelson assumed the management the com- 
petition with the company relied mainly on. misstatements, 
buncombe appeals and personal abuse. These eccentricities 
were utterly disregarded, and Mr. Nelson’s whole attention 
was given to the task of improving the methods of business 
and manufacture. Mr. Nelson is friendly to all legitimate 
competition and competitors. He has never in any degree 
antagonized any concern or person. He maps out his 
course, and moves forward on it, without shifting his course 
to pursue or punish any competitors. In the type business, 
since he came into it, some of his competitors have had a 
monopoly of aggressive tactics, and of most of these com- 
petitors it is written: They were. If the moths singe their 
wings, can the candle be blamed? 

Mr. Nelson’s breadth of view was disclosed by his action 
when Baltimore and (later) San Francisco went down in 
ruins. The branches of his company in both cities were 
totally destroyed. The instant the extent of San Fran- 
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Assembled in honor of R. W. Nelson, president of the American Type Founders Company, on his sixtieth birthday. 


cisco’s loss was made known, he telegraphed the company’s 
branches in Los Angeles, Portland and Seattle to ship all 
available machinery, types and material to San Francisco, 
and to send all clerks and salesmen. Trainloads of printing 
machinery and materials were shipped from the East, con- 
taining the entire stocks of several of the largest factories. 
A big circus tent was put up while the ruins were still 
aglow, and by Mr. Nelson’s directions every printer in the 
city who had stood well on the books prior to the disaster 
was accepted as in good credit. By this action many print- 
ers were reéstablished in business who otherwise would not 
have been able to resume. Precisely the same policy was 
carried out earlier in Baltimore. It might be said this was 
a magnificent act of business. It did, indeed, prove profita- 
ble; but contrast it with the action of the competing house 
next in importance, which telegraphed its salesmen not to 
go to San Francisco, fearing it might acquire a number of 
bad debts. Mr. Nelson was really actuated by precisely the 
same spirit which possessed the leading business men of 
San Francisco, and without which the rehabilitation of that 
city would have been impossible. It was a time to think of 
character and to bank on previous credits rather than to 
exact the usual guarantees for credit. It was commercial 
statesmanship of a high order. 
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I wish the printers to realize that Mr. Nelson is one of 
the great men of the United States. His friends know that 
the type business is a small matter to him; he would be 
equally successful and popular at the head of the largest of 
our industries. He would make an ideal cabinet minister, 
or ambassador, and there is no office in the gift of the peo- 
ple which he could not amply fill. This is because he has 
executive ability of the highest order —the capacity to 
organize and to direct. As an executive, Mr. Nelson never 
seems to be a part of his organization, but rather to stand 
over it and control it, as an engineer controls his engine. 
The organization is his, and he is greater than it at all 
times. He relies upon his managers, yet he knows the con- 
dition of affairs in the territory of each better than any 
one of them. He avoids contact with details, but has at his 
command day by day every detail of every branch of his 
organization. Everything moves with clocklike regularity, 
yet no part of the process of business is allowed to become 


stereotyped. The same principles of administration will 
spell success everywhere and in all enterprises, whether of 
business or statesmanship. They are elementary to the 
characters of all great executives, and they are extremely 
rare. 

To be a manager under Mr. Nelson is accounted a privi- 
lege. Each manager is treated with the deference due to 
the chief representative of his company in his special terri- 
tory or department. The “big stick” is never used, and 
cogent reasoning and positive demonstration supply its 
place. There is a peculiar impersonality in Mr. Nelson’s 
method of deciding between conflicting views and in admin- 
istering corrective methods which make the decision or cor- 
rection palatable to the parties affected, because their legiti- 
mate amour propré is never offended. The managers are 
proud to be part of the organization, and the loyalty and 
good will thus engendered are among the great assets of 
the company. Harmony prevails where Mr. Nelson pre- 
sides, for with the greatest firmness he is constantly amia- 
ble, judicial and sympathetic. ‘ 

It is a favorite theory of this writer’s that the char- 
acteristics of the really great are alike in all times and 
under all conditions. In the course of reading, since the 
editor requested this article, I happened upon a descrip- 
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tion of a man who lived in the first century of the Chris- 
tian era. As it describes the character of Robert Wickham 
Nelson far more clearly than I am able to do, I have no 
hesitation in using it. ‘In him I observed mildness of 
temper and unchangeable resolution in the things which he 
had determined after due deliberation; and no vain-glory 
in those things which men call honors; and a love of labor 
and perseverance; and a readiness to listen to those who 
had anything to propose for the common good; and unde- 
viating firmness in giving to every man according to his 
deserts; and a knowledge derived from experience of the 
occasions for vigorous action or for lenity. I observed, too, 
his habit of careful inquiry in all matters of deliberation, 
and his persistency, and that he never stopped his investiga- 
tions through being satisfied with appearances which first 
present themselves; and that his disposition was to keep 
his friends, and not to be soon tired of them, nor yet to be 
extravagant in his affection; and to foresee things a long 
way off, and to provide for the least or the greatest without 
display; and to be ever watchful over the things which 
were necessary for administration, and to be a good man- 
ager of the expenditure; nor did he court men by trying to 
please them or by flattering those he had dealings with, but 
showed sobriety in all things and firmness, and never any 
mean thought or action; none of his merits were greater 
than his truthfulness; not even by indirection did he ever 
depart from truthtelling; and any exaggerations used by 
others in writing his proclamations [advertisements] he 
consistently repressed; no one ever had cause to doubt his 
word; every one who knew him acknowledged him to be a 
man, good and above flattery, able to manage his own and 
other men’s affairs. He was also easy in conversation, and 
made himself agreeable without affectation. He was also 


most ready to give credit without envy to those who pos- 
sessed any particular ability, and gave them his help, that 


each might enjoy reputation according to his deserts. There 
was in him nothing harsh, nor implacable, nor violent, nor, 
as one may say, anything carried to the sweating point, but 
he examined all things severally, as if he had abundance of 
time, and without confusion, in an orderly way, vigorously 
and consistently.” Thus wrote the Emperor Marcus Aure- 
lius Antoninus of his father and emperor, Antoninus Pius. 
As there were “ great men before Agammenon,” there have 
been many since, and in presenting this vivid picture of 
some of the qualities of greatness in Robert Wickham Nel- 
son, which have made him loved as well as admired, no apol- 
ogy need be offered, for kings among men are no less 
uncommon in this land of democracy than in any other land. 





JUST DON’T. 


Do you feel you’d like to quit? Don’t! 
Get to feeling you don’t fit? Don’t! 
Do you want to yell “all in” 
’Cause your wind’s a little thin 
And you think you’ll never win? 

Don’t ! 


Don’t! 
Don’t! 


There’s a kick you want to make? 

There’s a head you want to break? 

Do you feel you want to whine 

Like a genuine canine 

And send blue streaks down the line? 
Well, Don’t! 


When you see a chance to duck, Don’t! 
When you want to chuck your luck, Don’t! 
Keep right on without a stop 
And you’ll surely show up on top, 
If, just when you want to flop, 
You Don’t! 
—C. L. Armstrong, in The Fra. 
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AN APPRECIATION FROM AUSTRALIA. 


In the August number of THE INLAND PRINTER, we 
made editorial mention of a request from Australia for the 
privilege of adapting a number of the I. T. U. Course les- 
sons in typography, and of our pleasure at being given an 
opportunity to aid this far-off government in its technical- 
education work. Thanking us for a favorable response, 
the I. T. U. Commission on Supplemental Trade Education 
is in receipt of two letters — one from J. W. Turner, super- 
intendent of technical instruction, for the Department of 
Public Instruction, New South Wales, and the other from 
J. W. Barker, teacher in charge of the composing classes. 
While these letters are highly appreciated by THE INLAND 
PRINTER for their kind references to the work being accom- 
plished by our magazine, we are more deeply affected by the 
tribute paid to the printers of this country and to the other 
progressive American workers for a higher standard of 
technical instruction. And in justice to these, we print 
below the letters: 
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SypNey, AusTrRaLia, August 25, 1911. 

GENTLEMEN,— I desire to express my sincere and heartfelt appreciation 
of your intermediation’ with The Inland Printer Company and of their dis- 
interestedness in permitting me the high privilege to adopt portions of the 
excellent lessons of the I. T. U. Course to be used for the betterment of 
the rising printers in this State. 

The answer given to my request is far beyond my most sanguine hope, 
even though the action is so much in accord with the high principles 
expounded in the pages of THE INLAND PRINTER — “ That printers should 
lead the world in trade education.” It is certainly a highly satisfactory 
example of the precept, ‘‘ Practice what you preach.” 

In asking you to accept my thanks and to tender them to The Inland 
Printer Company, I should also be gratified if you will express to the staff 
of the journal my admiration of the high standard that is reached in the 
articles coming under the editorial and departmental headings. I am a 
keen admirer of the exceptional and exhaustive way in which subjects are 
treated — results making it far and away the best journal in the interests 
of printing. 

I am gratefully taking note of your kind offer “‘ to help out,’’ contained 
in the letter to myself, as well as the request in your communication to 
the secretary of the N. S. W. Typographical Association that you be kept 
informed as to the progress of the Course here —I am honored both with 
your kind offer and request and shall have pleasure in availing myself of 
Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) J. W. Barker. 
Teacher-in-charge, Composing Classes. 


the dual opportunity. 


Sypney, AUSTRALIA, August 26, 1911. 

GENTLEMEN,— It affords me the fullest satisfaction to endorse the 
remarks contained in the accompanying letter from the teacher-in-ch° 
the composing classes at this college, regarding your disinterested.: 
granting the request made by him with my cognizance. 

For some years I have been a very great admirer of the trade-educational 
methods of America, and your action strengthens my impression of the 
courtesy shown me when, as a member of an educational commission, I 
visited your great country. 

My ideals in regard to all sections of technical education are on an 
exalted plane, and in that connection much is looked for from printing. 

Such help as you so generously have given aids very considerably in the 
achievement of the ideal, and my appreciation of your action is very real. 

My felicitations to you, gentlemen, in the great good work you are so 
successfully engaged in, with which my personal well wishes are bracketed. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) J. W. Turner, 
Superintendent of Technical Education. 


JUMBO GEMS. 


Weather damp and cold, and Ralph, our fifteen-year- 
old lad, has been down with the croup, kids all sick, the 
little dog has the sniffles, some of the neighbors’ cats have 
had fits, one of our hogs broke down in the hip, most of the 
Gamble children are down with colds, and, to take the neigh- 
borhood as a whole, we are somewhat under the weather.— 
Country correspondent in the Fowler (Kan.) Gazette. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
PRINTERS’ PROBLEMS AND HOW TO SOLVE THEM. 


BY JAMES A. BELL, 


Treasurer and Manager, James A. Bell Company, Elkhart, Indiana. 


N considering this subject it is necessary 
to recognize “the element of time” in its 
relation to the productivity of printing 
plants, also the human element; espe- 
cially the general run of employees, the 
journeymen and apprentices as well as 
the managers, superintendents and fore- 
men, are very important factors to suc- 

cessful operation. 

We are dealing with human nature, and an old adage 
says, “ Man is by nature indolent or lazy,” and that he will 
not put forth any more effort than is absolutely necessary 
to satisfy his wants. For this reason he tries to buy as 
cheap as he can and sell as dear as he can, and that the 
man with the greatest wants or ideals is invariably the 
most active and energetic. Therefore the energetic and 
active men usually advance to the places in industry that 
yield the greatest returns financially, and to secure and 
retain these advantages these types of men realize the 
necessity of “always being on the job.” So with these 
types of men “ the element of time” is ever present if they 
would retain their advantages. These are the men who 
almost invariably occupy the executive and supervisory 
positions, and are the ones upon whom employers are 
mostly dependent for satisfactory and profitable results 
from their business. This class of men do not equal much 
more than ten per cent of the number engaged in the print- 
ing business. Most of the others— about ninety per cent — 
are by nature indolent or lazy, and, their wants being less 
and their ideals different and lower, they seldom display 
even average energy, but seem to be satisfied with “ things 
as they are,” and have very little, if any, ambition to 
change things to “ what they ought to be.” They inva- 
riably agree with their fellow craftsmen that the wages 
are too low or the working hours too long, and they will, 
when deemed necessary, strike to secure these desired ends. 
And the ideals or desires, for which they are willing to 
make every sacrifice, are usually attained. But as soon as 
the desired end is secured they are again ready for the 
indolent state of mind, and remain in this state of mind 
until the active factors in their craft prod them into a real- 
ization that conditions must be improved again. 

These observations of mine are not intended as a reflec- 
tion upon our employees, but are for the sole purpose of 
setting forth what the obstacles are to securing the degree 
of efficiency we would all like to see in the printing business. 

I am quite well aware that hundreds of instances can be 
cited to show that high averages have been and are being 
secured in many printing plants. In fact, I know of many 
such instances, but I find upon close investigation that 
nearly all of the best results are secured by the indefatiga- 
ble efforts of the executive heads of such plants or their 
corps of foremen who constitute the force and who possess 
an extraordinary degree of executive ability, as well as 
all the other business qualifications essential to successful 
operation, and thus are able partially to counteract or neu- 
tralize the limitations or shortcomings of the ninety per 
cent. 

But again.“ the element of time ” must be reckoned with, 
as it almost invariably exacts its toll by the handicap it 
puts on human nature through mental and physical break- 
downs (very frequently at a premature age). When such 





calamities occur to the executive head of the printing plant 
or the head of an important department, and especially the 
former, it becomes evident that this policy of “ burning the 
candle at both ends ” exacts a very heavy toll. 

My observations of this phase of our line of business 
(and in fact every line of productive and mercantile busi- 
ness that is not anchored in monopoly or buttressed by pzxt- 
ent laws, but is strictly competitive) teaches me that there 
are very few business concerns, large or small, that can lay 
claim to twenty years of continuous, successful business 
life, and if you will carefully examine the few who have 
successfully weathered the period of twenty years without 
failing, selling out to a trust or combine, or at a sacrifice, 
you will find these few successful ones are, generally speak- 
ing, consecrated to their business and have at all times 
subordinated nearly every desire in life to promote their 
business success. 

Furthermore, this type of successful business man is 
not only singular and rare, but he seldom has sons who can 
or will qualify fully to meet the requirements of the busi- 
ness, and the processes of disintegration soon result in 
winding up or selling out the business. 

This brings us to selling out the business. Here again 
“the element of time” must be considered in its effect on 
the value of our plants. It is seldom that our old plants are 
thoroughly modern, due to various causes, such as the 
natural one of wear and tear on the entire equipment, but 
chiefly due to the fact that the net profits of the business 
seldom warrant replacement or modernizing, and the “ old 
man,” after a fifteen or twenty year grind, with the limita- 
tions of age confronting him, and the ravages of competi- 
tion emasculating him, commences to lose his nerve and is 
no longer willing to execute the necessary notes for the 
purchase of new equipment, and unless an angelic partner 
with the wherewithal can be found, the business continues 
until its assets are absorbed, and the inevitable sheriff 
(like the undertaker, who is always with us) does the rest. 

This brief sketch of our business life may seem to be 
overdrawn, morbid or pessimistic, but those employers who 
have been in the harness or on the firing line for ten or 
more years and have had the burdens to bear, will, I think, 
agree with me that “the element of time” eventually brings 
these experiences to all. 

These undesirable conditions, however, are not con- 
fined to the printing business, although I do not know 
another line of business where they are so general and 
affect so many people. But I have seen the statement very 
often that at least ninety-five per cent of all kinds of busi- 
ness ventures fail, and that not more than one-half of the 
five per cent of successful men ever become wealthy or lay 
aside a sufficient surplus to meet old-age requirements. 

Now to what extent these conditions apply to employ- 
ing printers I, of course, am not able to say. But having 
given much thought and study to these problems, I have 
within the past year arrived at a conclusion that satisfies 
me that if I would change the conditions as I see them, 
it will be necessary to change the rules by which we are 
governed. 

I have therefore adopted (and operated for the past 
year under) a profit-sharing plan which will ultimate in a 
complete codperative system as rapidly as our employees 
adapt themselves to it. We shall also need a special cor- 
porate charter from the State of Indiana to fully meet the 
requirements of our plan, as it is not possible to secure 
the ends desired under the present incorporative laws of 
any State in the Union. 

Many readers may wonder why we are doing this, and 
what benefit we shall derive from it, or whether it is not 
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too much of a sacrifice, unsound or impractical, and many 
other doubts too numerous to mention. So, to answer these 
questions, I will briefly state what benefits, in my judg- 
ment, can be derived from it, which are as follows: 

First. Economic justice and a clearer and better 
understanding on the part of all our employees of the 
relation of “the element of time” to their share of the 
profits. : 

Second. The proper appreciation of the value of all 
the material and equipment with which their work is done, 
and a keener understanding that carelessness and indiffer- 
ence have their certain effect in reducing profits, because 
“Any article produced in a printing plant contains but two 
elements, namely — material and time.” 

Third. It will produce better unity, harmony and fel- 
lowship throughout the plant, which are necessary ele- 
ments in developing the highest average of efficiency, and 
at the same time lighten the burden of the foreman. 

Fourth. Every normally and successfully conducted 
business must grow larger, and the growth requires the 
investment of most of the earnings, especially so for the 
first ten years or more. So by the codperative plan it is 
possible to increase the profits, invest them in the growth 
requirements and thus make the plant capable of growing 
with its business possibilities. It also furnishes a means 
of enlightening our employees about business and financial 
matters in a very effective manner. 

Fifth. It is a more enduring and self-perpetuating 
method of doing business, and will undoubtedly evolve the 
grade of intelligence necessary for us to lighten our duties 
and responsibilities, for we can then do so without so much 
of a sacrifice as we now encounter, where we are compelled 
to unload or sell out our interests. 

Sixth. In case it is necessary to sell all or a part inter- 
est in a printing plant under present conditions, I believe 
it will be found exceedingly difficult to obtain a price in 
cash that would equal the physical value of the plant, 
because an average-sized plant represents such an amount 
that buyers with sufficient cash are not numerous, or 
already have all the business they can profitably manage, 
and stock exchanges seldom list stock certificates of print- 
ing plants. It, of course, would not be difficult to find a 
buyer who would be willing to buy on time, but can the 
owner afford to run the risk that such a sale involves? 

On the other hand, with a codperative plan I believe the 
best and most logical market would be the active and ambi- 
tious men in the plant, who by their past records as coépera- 
tors had demonstrated their ability to make good, and they 
would be conversant with the real value of the plant and its 
business possibilities. 

Seventh. This plan will develop the saving habit among 
workmen by making apparent to them the cumulative earn- 
ing power of money, thus stimulating their acquisitive 
faculties, and the plan, being broad enough to provide for 
the use of their savings also on an equitable basis, will 
result in soon placing a codperative concern on a very 
strong financial footing. 

Kighth. As matters stand to-day the relations between 
employer and employee are in a somewhat unsettled state, 
which is due to so many causes that it is impossible to cover 
the subject in a brief manner. But “the element of time,” 
both working hours per week and time and a half for over- 
time, have been foremost factors along with the closed shop. 

It is quite generally recognized by the public and con- 
ceded by the leading minds in labor unions that one of the 
principal objects of the shorter work-day is to make it 
necessary to employ more men to thus help solve the unem- 
ployment problem. It is also generally conceded by our 
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leading authorities that the productive capacity of our 
printing plant is greatly in excess of the consumptive 


‘ demand. 


Now, in addition to the foregoing, I believe that what is 
known as the migratory movement is of equal, if not 
greater, importance, especially in abnormally increasing 
the overcrowded army of printing craftsmen. To illus- 
trate my meaning I shall state my observations and expe- 
riences during the past twenty years, during which time I 
have been continuously located in Elkhart, Indiana, and 
have been obliged during that time to teach at least two 
hundred men how to feed platen and cylinder presses in 
order to keep our plant in successful operation. Most of 
these have migrated to the larger cities, attracted there by 
the prospect of higher wages principally, but also by the 
allurements of a big city. The result of this movement has 
been a constant increase in the army of unemployed in the 
cities, and their places are taken by young men from the 
farms, where at the present time an alarming scarcity of 
labor is noted. 

Again “ the element of time” has a hand in the affair, 
because superannuation will come to all, and the result of 
the constant migration is the displacement of the superan- 
nuated by the more energetic and active young men from 
all of the towns and small cities like Elkhart. It is true 
that most of the displaced men can not travel what I might 
call the Chicago pace, for age is bound to impair and reduce 
our vital forces, and unless the displaced man has been 
frugal and thrifty or healthy and vigorous enough in his 
prime to raise an average-sized family, he is likely to find 
himself in an inextricable fix. 

Now what have the labor unions done so far to try and 
meet these problems — aside from reducing the working 
hours from ten to eight? And what have the employers 
done to meet these problems, except to be as considerate 
with their worn-out workers as competitive conditions 
would permit? Furthermore, is the life of a dependent 
parent a desirable one in all cases, and is the poorhouse or 
the Printers’ Home inviting when either of the latter alter- 
natives involves the necessity of severing all ties of friend- 
ship and association? 


SOME FACTS ABOUT THE RELATIONS OF EMPLOYER AND 
EMPLOYEES NOT GENERALLY RECOGNIZED. 


Every workman’s time, as well as the employer’s, applied 
to his work, has a cumulative value, because the joint effort 
of both properly applied is to satisfy a customer, and when 
successfully done establishes a relationship that brings 
to-morrow’s business. 

It is not possible to compute correctly the cumulative 
value in an increased wage, because it requires time to 
determine the value. Furthermore, if all of the earnings 
are paid out in wages and profits there will not be sufficient 
funds to meet growth requirements or replacement of 
worn-out machinery, etc. 

For a printing plant to be successful the first requisite 
is satisfied customers; the second requisite is satisfied 
employees. To be able to meet the growing requirements 
of satisfied customers constantly requires additional equip- 
ment. Codperation will contribute greatly toward securing 
the first and second requisites, and the resulting profits pro- 
vide the means for the third one, and an equitable division 
of these profits in shares of stock until growth require- 
ments are provided for; and cash dividends afterward 
should in time provide adequately for the material wants 
of declining years in independence. 

Men do not usually wake up to a realization of the fact 
that life is not a joke, a dream or a grand promenade, until 
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they are thirty years of age or older. About this age the 
awakening takes place and duties of citizenship and parent- 
hood become apparent, and the worth-while types get busy 
and mend their ways, quit dreaming, etc. About this age 
men so inclined embark in business and those who are 
rated as successful consecrate their lives, as it were, to 
make it win; such men are usually capable of fifteen or 
twenty years of good, hard, vigorous effort and usually 
acquire a competency, a good credit and a comfortable 
home of their own, also the average-size family. Too many, 
however, when success is attained and its fruits are avail- 
able, gradually become influenced by the charms of society 
and clubs, contract expensive habits and modes of living 
which sap their energy and absorb their assets, and usually 
within ten years all they have left is the reputation of a 
good fellow, etc.; more proof of the old adage “that they 
could not eat their cake and keep it, too.” 

The second generation, or their children, have usually 
been reared in an indulgent sort of an atmosphere and 
associations likewise, and go in for culture or hilarity 
according to inclination. But these seldom regard work as 
anything but vulgar and deucedly disagreeable, “ don’t you 
know,” and spend their lives in ways that never contribute 
anything of value in solving life’s problems; but on the 
contrary are mostly responsible for the degeneracy and 
vice so prevalent and widespread. 

The foregoing facts are all old and trite, and are but 
history repeating itself. But if we would prevent these 
undesirables we must remove the causes that create them. 
Coéperation will ultimately prevail, and when properly 
directed will eliminate all loafers and drones from the 
world’s beehives and prevent them from securing any of 
the honey of material welfare and happiness, which right- 
fully belongs to those who produce it. 


THE DETAILED PLAN SHOWING HOW WE EXPECT TO 
SOLVE PRINTERS’ PROBLEMS. 


The tables of figures shown herewith are all approxi- 
mate, but are as near correct as it is possible to make them 
from a prospective standpoint. They are compiled from 
the results of a year’s business prior to the starting of the 
profit-sharing plan, and to be more readily understood it is 
necessary to explain them, also other elements related 
thereto. 

We had been keeping a very complete record of costs on 
all important jobs going through our plant for several 
years prior to the installation of the U. T. A. cost-finding 
system, and our method of estimating was to compute the 
costs as accurately as possible and then add twenty per 
cent profit to the cost total, which was our selling price. 
At the close of our business year, August 9, 1910, our gross 
sales for the year totaled $113,743.72, and the net profit 
was $13,662.27, or twelve per cent, leaving a difference of 
$9,099.49, or eight per cent, that could not be accounted for 
satisfactorily. Then we decided to adopt the profit-sharing 
plan, and we made the following proposal to our employees 
for the purpose of eliminating all the waste possible and to 
secure the maximum of efficiency. We told them what the 
percentage of waste had been and stated that we would pro- 
rate with all of the employees all of the profits made in 
excess of ten per cent net on the gross sales at the ratio 
that each one’s total salary to the end of the business year 
would bear to the sum earned in excess of ten per cent. We 
also stated that we did not believe it would be possible to 
eliminate all of the waste, but we did think it would be pos- 
sible to improve on the results for the past year, and we 
urged upon them the necessity of remembering that all of 
the material and equipment as well as their time repre- 
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sented money, and in this new relationship it would be 
more of their money than the firm’s, because the firm could 
without any additional effort other than adherence to past 
methods of management secure the customary average 
profit. 

Furthermore, that if they would demonstrate by the 
quality, quantity and character of their labor that they 
appreciated the opportunity presented to them, the firm 
would present for their consideration at the end of the 
profit-sharing period another plan that would be materially 
better in every respect than the profit-sharing plan, but 
that we would not be prepared to submit it until the results 
of the first step were known. We also stated that the firm 
would include about $27,000 gross sales that had been 
made prior to the announcement, and that we would close 
our books in six months, or on May 1, 1911, so that the 
trial period or first step would not be a long one. 

We also employed legal talent for the purpose of deter- 
mining what the legal aspects of our proposed coéperative 
policy would be. This was necessary, because we want the 
stock certificates to contain some provisions that ordinary 
certificates do not contain and are not provided for under 
present incorporative laws. 

1. For every share of stock issued there shall be its 
equivalent in physical assets, so at the date of issue of the 
additional stock the net worth of the plant shall equal the 
par value of all stock issued. Also the cash value of the 
stock shall at all times be the value shown by the last 
annual inventory. 

2. Whenever an employee shall desire to dispose of his 
stock he must agree to accept the last annual inventory 
valuation for his stock, and, in the event of his leaving the 
service for any cause, his stock must be cashed in so it will 
be available for purchase by his successor. (This provi- 
sion, under present incorporative laws, is declared illegal 
by the courts.) Our desire is to prevent any one from par- 
ticipating in the profits who is not an employee, as none 
but those who earn the profits should share in them. 

3. The purchase agreement shall be such that it will 
not be a debt in the legal sense that would permit the com- 
pany to enforce payment by any other method than that 
provided by the earnings of the stock. 

Tables Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 show the method of distri- 
bution of the earnings and how the accounting is done by 
ordinary ledger accounts with each employee. There are 
but two tables shown to cover this, Nos. 4 and 5, but a sepa- 
rate account is opened with each employee. 

As previously stated, this tabulation is taken from the 
year preceding the start on the profit-sharing codperative 
plan, but is approximately correct as to our average yearly 
volume of business and net profits. The reader will note in 
Tables 4 and 5 that all the calculations are based on the 
same yearly average, and any business man knows that 
improved facilities have two decided advantages — namely, 
larger profits and an increased capacity. But the desire of 
the writer is to stay entirely within conservative lines in 
forecasting the possibilities of the codperative plan, for, 
by so doing, it is not very likely to be less than the esti- 
mate, and has the additional possibility of a gratifying 
increase when the interested employees have fully adapted 
themselves to the codperative plan. 

There are other decided advantages to all engaged in 
the printing crafts that will undoubtedly accrue from the 
general adoption of the codperative plan, which I shall 
briefly enumerate: 

First and foremost is the incentive to employers and 
workmen, whose interests are mutual in every respect. 
Primarily because more than eighty per cent of the trade 
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secured each year comes from the satisfied customers, most 
of whom are of “ the live and let live” type, and their nor- 
mal inclination is to continue to deal with the people that 
treat them right in quality and service. Thereupon each 
employee will soon learn the necessary lesson that results 
(not promises or excuses) are what count in satisfying cus- 
tomers. 

Second. It will greatly curtail the migratory move- 
ment of workmen, from apprentices to foremen, managers 
and salesmen, who by their migration have contributed 
greatly to the general demoralization of trade relations 
with the buyers of printed matter, and greatly increased 
the army of unemployed. Because “ man is by nature con- 
structive and destructive,” and most men when they change 
their employers are keen to get all the business they can 
for the new employer, and seldom hesitate to solicit the 
trade of their former employer. This is generally known 
and called competition, while the correct name for it is 
demoralization or its equivalent, nonprofitable or dollar- 
trading prices. It is also responsible for a very large per- 
centage of the overequipment of plants. 

Third. Every established business will grow normally 
with the growth of the community and the growth of its 
patrons, provided the business receives the same general 
care and attention to details that the successful farmer 
and his family apply to their farm. All effort along these 
lines has a cumulative value to which all of the employees 
can and usually do contribute. It is therefore meet and 
just that an equitable basis of compensation in addition to 
wages be adopted that will cause workmen to realize that 
their rightly disposed efforts are appreciated properly and 
adequately, and when this is done the average of intelli- 
gence must and will rise to a point never before attained. 
For “ knowledge is power,” and through knowledge we also 
acquire wisdom and courage, both of which are necessary 
elements to guide us through the complexities of life. So 
when we reach that plane of understanding we shall have 
the business sense to know that competition between rival 
printing plants will not be on the matter of price as the 
primary principle, but on that quality and service as pri- 
mary, and place price where it properly belongs, as second- 
ary. Furthermore, under an equitable policy of codpera- 
tion the knowledge each man will acquire concerning the 
hazards and vicissitudes of business venture will do more 
to check the desire to embark in business than any other 
influence that can be brought to bear. 

Because once a man is taught that permanent success is 
seldom achieved by other than the normal one of properly 
conducted constructive work, involving years of devoted and 
self-sacrificing effort, with the odds greatly against him, he 
will prefer to pull an oar on the sound and substantial ship 
guided by experience and wisdom than be captain of the 
smaller craft with all of its storms ahead. This policy will 
also help very materially in reducing the army of unem- 
ployed and the decided tendency toward overequipment, 
and will within a reasonably short time check the evil 
effects of jobless men and workless shops that at present 
cause all owners of printing plants much anxiety and 
unrest. 

Fourth. In presenting the details shown in the tables 
there is one point I wish to lay particular emphasis upon, 
and that is pertaining to the gross sales and net profit. I 
have believed for many years that a charge for, or a quota- 
tion on, any job of printing costing over $10 should be 
based so that the profit should not be more than twenty per 
cent, or under no circumstances less than fifteen per cent 
net on the total of estimated cost when computed according 
to any modern cost-finding system devised or recommended 
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by any of the employing printers’ organizations. All of 
these cost-finding systems provide properly for the over- 
head expense, nonproductive time, depreciation, etc., and 
one year’s record in any plant is sure to give very accurate 
records of costs upon which successful and profitable 
results are dependent. Gross sales should be as nearly 
equal to the capacity of the plant as it is possible to make 
them, in order to secure the best results. However, I do 
not believe it is necessary to indulge in a strenuous effort 
to obtain opportunities to figure on work, as that phase of 
the printing business is greatly overdone. Another point 
of great importance is: never increase the capacity of a 
plant by adding more machinery of any kind unless the nor- 
mal growth compels it. A temporary surplus of work or 
securing a large contract from a new customer is seldom 
sufficient to justify such purchases. 


TABLE No. 1. 


Showing Gross Sales, Net Profits and Profit-sharing Apportionment, 
August 10, 1909, to August 9, 1910. 


Cite PAIGE 2a. 5 oak circa seceetucdesagseennewedes $113,743.72 


Net profit, 12 per cent 
Company, 10 per cent 


Wo fener Ci PIONOEN gs o:5.6 00 6 ciccecaccewacceccescaves $ 
Total pay-roll, fifty-two weeks...........+.-+-+- $26,000.00 


DIVIDED AS FOLLOWS: 


Share of Profits. 

$ 54.91* 
41.18 
54.91 
50.34 
54.91 
54.91 
64.06 

91.52* 
54.91 
32.04 
32.04 
1,702.27 


Per Annum. 
$ 624.00 
468.00 
624.00 
572.00 
624.00 
624.00 
728.00 
1,040.00 
624.00 
364.00 
364.00 
19,344.00 


Rate per Week. 





$26,000.00 $2,288.00 


TABLE No. 2. 
August 9, 1910. 


$13,662.27 net profit = 45 5-10 per cent on capital stock.......$30,000,00 
Increase of capital stock to equal invoice value 


$13,662.27 net profit, 0.303 per cent OM.........eecceecceerees $45,000.00 


Stock to be issued to forty employees 15,000.00 


$13,662.27 net profit, 0.227 per cent Of... 2... ccc cccccccccecece $60,000.00 


TABLE No. 3. 


$15,000.00 Allotment of Stock to Forty Employees Earning Per Year 
$26,000.00, Divided as Follows: 0.577 Each to Salary Earned. 


Salary Per Year. 
624.00 $ 
468.00 
624.00 
572.00 
624.00 
624.00 
728.00 
,040.00 
624.00 


360.00 
270.00 
360.00 
330.00 
360.00 
360.00 
420.00 
600.00 
360.00 
210.00 
210.00 
$11,160.00 


Kidder 
Mills 
$19,344.00 





$26,000.00 $15,000.00 


* These amounts are credited as first payment on stock purchase in 
Tables 4 and 5. 
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TABLE No. 4. 


Showing the Ledger-account Debits and Credits for Five Years, the (Esti- 
mated) Period Necessary to Balance the Account, and Footnotes 
Showing the Estimated Inventory Value. 
JoHN Doe. Dr. 
Sixty shares,.at $10.00 each......... $600.00 
By cash, August 9, 8 8-10 earnings... 
By five-year note, 6 per cent 


» 1911. 





$600.00 


Accounts TeCeIWODIE 6 i66iscicsecscetee $508.48 


$600.00 


Interest 

, 1912. 0.227 per cent 

, 1018. Tnterest on B00B.70....ceccccccesves 
1913. 0.227 per cent 
1914. Interest on $290.76 
1914. 0.227 per cent 
1915. Interest on $172.01 
1915. 0.227 per cent 

i, BOOS. Themen’ om: BOCAS... 5k ca cceciseens 
1916. 0.227 per cent 


, 1912. 
$136.20 

24.17 
136.20 


136.20 
136.20 


136.20 
$681.00 
593.70 


$ 87.30 


$393.70 


Aug. 10, 1916. Due Johan Doe, in cash 
And he owns sixty shares in stock, par value $600.00; 


value, $900.00 in five years. 


estimated invoice 


TABLE No. 5. 
Similar to Table No. 4, Showing the Net Results Accruing to a Pressfeeder. 
BEN FRANKLIN. Dr. Cr. 
Thirty-six shares, at $10.00......... $360.00 
By cash, August 9, 8 8-10 earnings... 
By five-year note, 6 per cent 


Aug. 10, 1911. 
$ 54.91* 


305.09 





$360.00 $360.00 





eer eee ee $305.09 
Interest 

By 0.227 per cent 

Interest 

By 0.227 per cent 

Interest 

By 0.227 per cent 

Interest 

By 0.227 per cent 

Interest 


» 1912. 
1912. 
1913. 
1913. 
1914. 
1914. 
1915. 

- 10, 1915. 
9, 1916. 
- 10, 1916. 


81.72 


81.72 


81.72 


81.72 





$408.60 
357.27 


$ 51.33 


estimated 


Aug. 10, 1916. 


And he owns thirty-six shares stock, par value $360.00; 
invoice value, $540.00 in five years. 


Due Ben Franklin, in cash 


The foregoing tables cover a period of five years, which 
is the period we estimate will be necessary to balance the 
stock purchase accounts. The reader will notice that the 
purchaser is charged with six per cent interest on the 
unpaid balance, while his credits are based on twenty-two 
per cent earning power of his allotment of stock. In case 
any employee should conclude to leave our employ before 
May 1, 1912, all he would be entitled to would be the amount 
of his share of the profits as credited on his account May 1, 
1911. If, however, he should decide to leave any time after 
May 1, 1912, he would be entitled to the full amount of 
profit earned by his shares, less six per cent interest on his 
unpaid balance and the amount credited to him from the 
profit May 1, 1911, as shown by his ledger account. 

When the five-year period is ended and the net results 
prove satisfactory to all parties, we can then take up and 
determine upon what policy to adopt for the next five years. 
If the employees desire to purchase more stock on an 


*These amounts are credited as first payment on stock purchase in 
Tables 4 and 5. 
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equitable basis of distribution, there will be no objection 
raised by the company. In any event the writer does not 
anticipate friction, because I have seen the most extreme 
radicals in nearly every sphere of life become quite cau- 
tious and conservative when confronted with the problems 
of responsibility or the realizing sense of duty or owner- 
ship. 

The plan outlined herein is presented almost entirely 
from the standpoint of “Printers’ Problems and How to 
Solve Them.” But it is applicable to every line of competi- 
tive activity, from the hired man on the farm, the factory 
hands, the clerks in all kinds of stores, offices, banks, etc., 
and it is, in the opinion of the writer, the easiest way to 
establish a new relationship that will be as beneficial to the 
employer as the employee. Codperation is being adopted 
in many forms and in many parts of the world, and is one 
of the most prolific themes used by present-day writers and 
thinkers. One of the oldest and most notably successful 
undertakings in the world’s history is the Codperative 
Society of England. The history of it and its present mag- 
nitude were given in the Saturday Evening Post some few 
months ago in two articles which contained about ten thou- 
sand words. I would advise any interested reader of this 
article who desires to obtain information covering every 
phase of the splendid results which have been derived from 
it, to try and secure copies of the Saturday Evening Post 
containing these articles. 

Other notable examples of successful codperation are 
the “ Imprimerie Chaix,” in Paris, one of the largest print- 
ing houses in Europe, employing 1,100 people; Proctor & 
Gamble, of Ivory Soap fame, of Cincinnati; the Bourne 
Mills, at Fall River, Massachusetts; the Nelson Manu- 
facturing Company, of St. Louis, Missouri, and Leclair, 
Illinois. The latter also shares the net profits with its 
patrons. An interesting account of what codperation has 
accomplished for the Mormons of Utah will be found in the 
Saturday Evening Post of September 30, 1911. 

In view of these facts and the incalculable benefits thus 
derived, I believe the time has arrived for all employers 
and employees engaged in the Art Preservative of All Arts 
to give the subject early and thoughtful consideration, for 
upon the proper and equitable solution of this problem 
depend our future progress and welfare. 

The accuracy of the statements made in this article can 
be proven readily by investigation. To state the facts 
briefly: Almost every line of competitive activity in this 
country to-day —including the professions—has_ been 
developed to such an extent that our productive and dis- 
tributive or merchandizing capacity is from thirty-five per 
cent to one hundred per cent in excess of the average 
annual consumption or requirement. In brief, there are 
more doctors, lawyers, dentists, teachers, ministers, gro- 
cers, butchers, painters, printers, druggists, tailors, car- 
penters, masons, jewelers, bookkeepers, clerks, bankers, 
wagon and carriage makers, and all the other artisans too 
numerous to mention, than the demand for their services 
would keep profitably employed throughout each year. 

The waste of time, labor and money in all lines of indus- 
try (except farming) is sufficient in itself to provide a 
splendid profit to all conscientious workers. These condi- 
tions are entirely due to ignorance of economic laws by a 
vast majority of the people engaged in competitive lines 
of industry, and these conditions were responsible for the 
formation of monopolies or trusts in many lines of produc- 
tive activity. These trusts were formed ostensibly to stop 
the waste and losses. But the captains of these monopo- 
lized industries became saturated with greed, and have 
persisted in this course until to-day they are confronted 
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with the righteous wrath of the people throughout the 
land, and their finish is in sight. The stocks and bonds of 
their manufacture have ceased to be desirable investments 
for the buying public, because the public has learned how 
spurious they are. Furthermore, any monopoly is not only 
intolerable as a rule, but likewise indefensible, and under 
no circumstances is a monopoly of the printing business 
possible. Therefore I contend that codperation is the neces- 
sary principle to conserve the interests of all persons 
engaged in competitive lines of industry. For we have pur- 
sued the policy of “ the survival of the fittest ” and its run- 
ning-mate, “ Self-preservation is the first law of nature,” 
until to-day we are confronted with the alarming symptoms 
of the inefficiency of both, as well as the symptoms of 
monopolistic disorder. 

We should, therefore, concern ourselves with ways and 
means that will enable us to remove the causes that pro- 
duce these undesirable conditions; and before we can intel- 
ligently deal with these questions we must acquire the 
proficiency to put our own industry in economic order, 
thus showing by precept and example. The first requisite 
is to discard the exploiting fallacy and understand that 
“economic justice” is what the world needs — not charity, 
benevolence, socialism, paternalism, Carnegie libraries, 
foundations, nor superior intellect societies. 





VIRGINIA PRINTERS’ COST CONGRESS. 

Seventy-five delegates, representing nearly every city 
and town of any consequence in the State, with about 
twenty-five other interested printers, made up the first 
Virginia Printers’ Cost Congress, held in the Jefferson 
Hotel, Richmond, Virginia, October 5, 6 and 7. 

On the first evening the printers of Richmond tendered 
an informal smoker to the visiting printers. This was a 


delightful affair and put everybody in the right frame of 
mind to enter heartily and enthusiastically into the first 
session of the convention the following morning. 

The opening session was called to order by Chairman 


Edward L. Stone, of the preliminary committees. As his 
temporary secretary, Robert Mitchell, of Richmond, acted 
until the election of temporary officers. 

After an opening prayer by Rev. F. T. McFaden, D. D., 
Hon. D. C. Richardson, mayor of Richmond, welcomed the 
convention in a very happy speech in which he alluded in 
complimentary terms to the employing printer as a public- 
spirited citizen. A response was made by John E. Burke, 
of Norfolk, who spoke feelingly of his affection for Rich- 
mond, his own home city. After the appointment of com- 
mittees and while awaiting the report of the nominating 
body, the chairman, Mr. Stone, read a paper setting forth 
the purposes of the congress. Among other things, he said: 

If, as a result of this meeting, the information presented means more 
frequent gatherings of the Virginia printers, more frequent consultations, 
greater frankness, etc., and the conclusion reached that the ‘‘ other printer,” 
after all, is a fairly decent sort of a fellow, and that it is not always a 
fact that he is the one that is cutting prices, or using improper methods; 
that perhaps each one of us is at fault in some particular or other, and is 
willing to get the beam out of our own eye in one particular while the 


competitor is getting the mote out of his eye in another particular, and 
vice versa; then one of the purposes of this meeting will be accomplished. 

At the conclusion of his paper the nominating commit- 
tee reported the following nominees, who were elected as a 
body by the unanimous vote of the congress: President, 
E. L. Stone, Roanoke; vice-presidents, D. G. Whitehead, 
Richmond; J. O. Boatwright, Danville; J. E. Burke, Nor- 
folk; L. H. Jenkins, Richmond; T. W. Preston, Bristol; 
Secretary-treasurer, C. A. Zincke, Richmond. The follow- 
ing were appointed a committee on resolutions: John E. 
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Burke, of Norfolk, chairman; J. M. Dulaney, of Lynch- 
burg; T. W. Preston, of Bristol. 

“ What a Cost System Means to the Printer” was the 
title of the next paper, by J. M. Dulaney, of Lynchburg. 
Mr. Dulaney said that about ninety-eight per cent of the 
printing establishments which were begun in this country 
were failures. He attributes this to the lack of proper 
cost systems being employed by the plants. He also stated 
that it is difficult for a printer to obtain credit from supply 
houses unless he employed a cost system or gave evidence 
that he was able to operate his plant with a profit. ‘“ The 
day of guesswork for the printer in making prices is past,” 
said the speaker. “If you go to your butcher and tell him 
you can buy beefsteak for 12% cents at some other shop, 
he will tell you he is sorry, but you will have to buy at 
the cheaper place. Why can not we get the printing busi- 
ness on as decent a basis as that of the butcher, the baker 
and the candlestick-maker? ” 

Mr. Dulaney’s address was followed by three-minute 
talks of individual experiences of some of those using the 
Standard Cost System. 

The afternoon session was opened with an address by 
Franklin W. Heath, secretary of the United Typothete of 
America, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on “ What Cost Sys- 
tems Have Done for Other Sections of the Country — 
Expense of Installing and Maintaining Them.” Mr. Heath 
declared that, 

First and foremost, I want to say to you in the most emphatic manner 
possible that the installation and maintenance of the United Typothete 
Association cost-finding system involves no expense whatever, in the sense 
that it necessitates expenditures for which we have nothing to show. Such 
outlay as there is, comes back. to us in full, and when it comes back it 
brings with it a lot of ready cash in addition — so much cash, in fact, that 
our members are buying houses and lots, and, if their tastes run that way, 
automobiles and trips to Europe. If to use a cost system were a burden on 
the business no sane man would do it. 

An address by Thomas Clemmitt, Jr., “Two Ways — 
the Old Way and the New,” replete with logic and humor, 
was greatly enjoyed by the convention. In the absence of 
J. J. Stone, his paper on “Results from Using Cost 
System ” was read by the chairman. 

A letter from Henkell & Co., New Market, Shenandoah 
County, Virginia, enclosing book printed in 1806, was read 
and the ancient little volume attracted much attention. 
Addresses on “ Benefits of Organization,” by John C. Hill, 
Baltimore; “Cost Congresses,” by John A. Morgan, Chicago; 
“A Profit Is Not without Honor,” by J. Clyde Oswald, New 
York; “ Results from Using the Standard Cost-finding Sys- 
tem from My Point of View,” by F. M. Acton, Philadelphia, 
all bristled with first-hand information and commanded the 
most earnest attention. 

At the night session, Secretary Heath gave the dele- 
gates an illustrated lecture on the Standard Cost-finding 
System, which was very instructive to the printers present. 

Delegates Preston, of Bristol, and Burke, of Norfolk, 
invited the convention to hold the next annual session in 
their respective cities. The matter was referred to the 
executive committee. The report of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions was adopted. 

The convention was made a permanent organization, 
and the temporary officers were elected, after which the con- 
vention adjourned sine die. 





A HARD JOB. 


It is easy to hustle 
From morn till night, 
But it’s hard to do nothing 
And: do it right. 
— Chicago Record-Herald. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF JAMES A. BELL. 

James A. Bell, from whose pen we are presenting in 
this issue an interesting article on “ Printers’ Problems 
and How to Solve Them,” was born at Hartford, Con- 
necticut, in March, 1870. He is the son of Andrew Bell, a 
pressman known among the older generation of New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis printers as “Andy” Bell. The family 
moved to Chicago in 1875, later going to St. Louis. Young 
James secured his first employment with J. W. Middleton, 
on State street, Chicago, as a pressroom “ devil.”” Remov- 
ing to St. Louis, his father prevailed on “Sam” Jackson 
to take James on trial in the plant of the Times Printing 
Company. Mr. Jackson proved to be a good disciplinarian, 
and under his tutelage young Bell soon became a proficient 





JAMES A. BELL, 


Treasurer and Manager, James A. Bell Company, 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


pony-press feeder. Later he obtained employment under 
his father, who was foreman of the pressroom of the Great 
Western Printing Company. Here he remained several 
years, and then came to Chicago, in a box car — probably 
because he was too democratic to ride in a Pullman. 

It was in Chicago that. Bell, then only a boy, got his 
first experience in trade-union affairs. After working in 
all of the large Chicago printing plants as a press-feeder 
he was called out on strike in 1889. A few weeks later he 
left for St. Louis — broke. He did not remain in the Mis- 
souri city long —just about long enough to organize a 
strike because the employers would not shut down on 
Labor Day. Bell returned to the Windy City, and worked 
in a number of pressrooms, when his health failed and he 
was compelled to go south for several months. Coming 
back to Chicago, he secured a position as night clerk in a 
hotel on Clark street, remaining there until July, 1892, 
when he went to South Bend, Indiana, to take the position 
of foreman of the Tribune Printing Company’s pressroom. 
While in South Bend, he joined the local typographical 
union, there being no pressman’s organization at that place. 
About this time he got married, and shortly after went to 


Elkhart, Indiana, as foreman of the Mennonite Publishing 
Company’s pressroom, continuing in this position two 
years. At this stage of his career James took a notion to 
go into the sawmill business, and, in five months, returned 
to the Mennonite Publishing Company, broke. Then he 
went into politics, and in three years resigned his position 
to run for representative in the State legislature, winding 
up with an empty pocketbook and no office. 

After this experience Mr. Bell became manager of the 
Elkhart Daily Truth, resigning in about two years to 
become chairman of a political committee in the campaign 
of 1900. Politics seemed to be his hoodoo, however, and he 
again went broke. After two months’ idleness he was made 
business manager of the Mennonite Publishing Company, 
later becoming receiver for the concern when, in 1904, a 
large Elkhart bank failed, placing the publishing company 
in financial straits. 

It was at this time of his career that James A. Bell 
began to make his influence felt as an executive in business 
affairs. As an indication of how well he managed the 
receivership, the Mennonite Publishing Company was the 
only concern, among almost a dozen failing because of the 
bank crash, that came out of the receivership O. K. 

Mr. Bell says: “The Mennonite Publishing Company 
has been paying five and six per cent interest on its entire 
debt and will, when the bond mortgage matures, pay its 
creditors in full, having already paid off over $70,000 of 
principal and $35,000 interest.” He has not only shown 
uncommon ability as an executive: his integrity has never 
been questioned. In settling up with creditors as receiver 
he made it a point to settle first with those who could least 
afford to wait, letting the wealthy creditors wait until the 
widows and indigent people were paid off. 

As a citizen, Mr. Bell has taken an active interest in all 
questions affecting the welfare of his city, and has been 
honored with appointment to high municipal office. As 
exalted ruler of Elkhart Lodge, No. 425, Brotherhood Pro- 
tective Order of Elks, he again showed his ability as an 
executive officer. Through his efforts an Elks’ temple was 
erected which surpasses anything of its kind in the State 
of Indiana. This was done with a lodge of only 325 mem- 
bers and a capital of $8,000. At the end of three years the 
temple was completed at a cost of $95,000, with a debt of 
only $48,000. In this period the lodge had gained $39,000 
and 525 members, giving it a total membership of 850. 

In March, 1908, Mr. Bell closed a contract with a board 
of ten members of the Mennonite Church for the sale of 
religious periodicals. This made necessary the forming of 
a new corporation, and W. J. Fleming and W. F. Moor- 
maw, friends and customers of Mr. Bell, made a proposi- 
tion to finance the concern, taking a third interest each and 
giving the other third to Mr. Bell in return for his expe- 
rience and ability. This proposition was accepted, and the 
new corporation —the James A. Bell Company — began 
business on August 10, 1908. 

The company met with such remarkable success from 
the very beginning that Mr. Bell decided that he could well 
afford to experiment with a codperative plan, and on 
November 12, 1910, he made the announcement to his 
employers. Now after nearly a year, he declares it a com- 
plete success, as explained in his article appearing else- 
where in this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





LOST IN THE MAKING. 
Some folks are so busy putting something by for a 
rainy day that they get little or no good out of pleasant 
weather.— Edwin A. Abbey. 
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BY 8S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this department. 
Our technical research laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service address 
; ; The Inland Printer Company. 


Mounting Half-tones with Cement. 

“We are etching half-tones on copper the thickness of 
card plates and consequently they can not be nailed to 
blocks. We cement them down with red lead. Do you 
know of any other adhesive?” is a query put to Process 
Work, and here is the reply: 

“The following adhesive will answer the purpose well. 
It has been used for similar purposes with entire success: 


Beeswax 


“The amount of Venice turpentine to be added is quite 
small. Its object is to prevent the wax composition from 
becoming brittle, which it has a tendency to do when very 
cold or when it has been used for several months. For use 
in hot weather none of this softener is required. The plate 
is simply laid down on a hot plate and the wax applied in 
lumps to the back till there is a good pool of it. The block 
is then pressed down and the whole removed to cool. The 
plate always can be lifted for underlaying by simply warm- 
ing it. Surplus wax around the edges can be removed with 
turps., so also can the whole of the composition from the 
plate or mount. This composition should be cast.into sticks 
for convenient handling. This is done by pouring on to a 
slab of iron into a pool and cutting through with a knife 
when nearly cold. Before pouring on the slab the composi- 
tion should be strained through fine wire gauze to remove 
lumps or grit which exist in the raw materials.” 


Gray Borders from Black Drawings. 


“ Photoengraver,” Buenos Ayres, Argentine Republic, 
asks, among other questions, how the flat half-tone borders 
are made that are seen so much in our magazine advertise- 
ments. 

Answer.— There are several methods of doing this, but 
the British Journal of Photography describes a most suc- 
cessful method so well that it is reprinted here: “ Many 
of the illustrated weeklies are using occasionally a gray 
border around their half-tones that is very harmonious and 
attractive. On examination under a glass it is found that 
this border is made up of either fine lines or dots. The 
way these results are produced is to have the border design 
drawn in black ink on white board as for a line drawing; 
they are then focused to scale and photographed through a 
screen. Sufficient exposure is given to insure the high 
light (the white ground) being completely closed (the 
screen may be racked out to do this if desired, and then 
replaced in correct position). Then a piece of white blot- 
ting-paper is held up in front of the copy while exposure is 
made, with a small stop to give a dot all over the design. 
This gives a gray dot. If a line is wanted, the same pro- 
cedure is adopted, but a slit stop is used, which gives a sin- 


gle line instead of a dot; or, of course, if a single-line 
screen is at hand, it may be used instead. The negative 
should be stripped and placed around the half-tone nega- 
tive, so that picture and border may be etched as one block. 
These effects are sometimes described as two-color effects 
from one printing, though this is not strictly accurate, as 
there are not two colors, but simply two tones of one color.” 


Whirlers. 

To get an even coating of the sensitizing solution on the 
metal, some form of whirler is necessary. Every operator 
has an idea for a whirler, and after it is constructed he 
finds he has another “think.” Whirlers have been pat- 
ented and manufacturers have put different styles on the 
market, but a satisfactory whirler has not yet been arrived 
at. If our readers know of one that is nearly perfect they 
should send a cut of it for publication in this department. 
In this country we prefer to whirl the plate face down over 
a ring of gas jets or other strong heat. This is usually 
done inside a large galvanized iron funnel or cylinder, to - 
catch the splash of the sensitizing solution. 


A FRENCH WHIRLER. 


In France a whirler is called a “tournette,” and is 
arranged to hold the plate face up. A recent pattern made 
by H. Calmels is shown, in which the machine is enclosed 
in a neat box which is closed while the plate is being whirled 
and dried. A light of glass in the cover permits the plate 
to be seen. Two rings of gas jets are under the turntable, 
so that the latter is quite hot when the metal plate is laid 
on it. A hard rubber or metal nozzle projects through the 
box by which a rubber hose can connect it with the gas 


supply. 
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Routing-cutters— Their Care and Use. 

Mr. Vernon Royle gives in his latest booklet on routing- 
cutters some facts that every one owning or using a rout- 
ing-machine should know. Here are a few extracts from 
his advice, gained after fifty years of experience. A word 
to the employer: Provide a good emery-wheel outfit — the 
best that you can buy. Keep your emery-wheel perfectly 
true. A black diamond is probably the best tool to use in 
truing up an emery-wheel. A cutter that is overheated in 
grinding and then dipped in water becomes hard, brittle 
and worthless. A small pot of clean water is an essential 
requirement in the equipment of an emery-wheel. When 
using an emery-wheel, dip your work into water frequently 
to avoid drawing the temper. In the sharpening of router- 
cutters preserve their original form — sharpen off the end 
of the blade. Cutters will work better, wear better, and 
last longer when sharpened from the end. Never sharpen 
off the face or flat side of flat cutters; this refers especially 


to Royle B and C cutters. A cutter with a very acute edge 
is not suitable for zinc. A certain amount of acuteness is 
necessary for working copper. A very acute form of cut- 
ter may be used on stereotype metal. A dull cutter usually 
leaves a burr in its path. A burr thrown up in the path of 
the cutter is evidence either that the cutter is dull, or that 
the clearance has been sharpened off. If you like a smooth 
bottom to your routing, give less clearance to the end of 
the cutter. Feed fine cutters much slower, proportionately, 
than large cutters. Keep your cutters sharp. 


The ‘‘Photoengravers’ Bulletin.’’ 


The September number was the first to arrive, it being 
the second issue of this official journal of the International 
Association of Photoengravers. Louis Flader, the editor, 
is such a pronounced optimist that this publication is sure 
to be a joy. Its purpose is well told in these few sentences: 

“Its object is to serve the best interests of every man 
connected with the photoengraving business. It shall ever 
strive to reduce to a minimum the vicious, ignorant and 
costly competition, encourage the use of illustrations and 
engravings, and point the way to better business methods 
and just profits on the part of its readers— the entire 
craft. The Photoengravers’ Bulletin is not an agitator; it 
is an organizer. It does not tear down; it builds up. It 
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does not engender strife; it promotes harmony. It stands 
for fair play and the square deal, and respects the laws of 
this great nation of ours.” 

President E. W. Houser and editor Flader are a com- 
bination that it is impossible to beat. They are practical 
men of large, original and progressive ideas, with the cour- 
age and force to carry them through successfully. So the 
International Association is in most competent hands, and, 
with its organ, is sure to succeed because it will deserve to. 


Photography, Photographic Optics and Color 
Photography. 


“ Photography, Its Principles and Applications,” by 
Alfred Watkins, F. R. P. S., is a recent publication of the 
D. Van Nostrand Company, New York. To those who have 
inquired for a book on pure photography, this one by Wat- 
kins can be recommended. Mr. Watkins is the maker of 
the exposure meter that bears his name, and he also has 


made long researches into development methods for the 
purpose of standardizing it; so that the work is written by 
a thoroughly practical man, and is not a compilation. Fur- 
ther, Mr. Watkins knows how to make his meaning clear to 
even the most nontechnical reader. So many process- 
workers take up dry-plate photography, either as a pastime 
or for profit, that this book will give them the latest correct 
information on the subject. Two hundred and forty pages 
of the book are given to describing the different photo- 
graphic processes, and about one hundred pages to the 
application of these processes. This is the most interest- 
ing portion, for many of the applications are described here 
for the first time. The book is well illustrated and indexed, 
and is bound in cloth. The price is $2, and may be pur- 
chased through The Inland Printer Company. 
“Photographic Optics and Color Photography,” by 
Dr. G. Lindsay Johnson, also published by the D. Van Nos- 
trand Company, may be said to supplement Watkins’ book 
on photography, for it treats on the camera and lens in a 
most detailed manner. The special properties of the various 
makes of lenses and their uses in the camera and optical 
lantern are carefully described. It is the chapter on Color 
Photography that will interest readers of this department, 
though there is no reference to three-color processwork. 
There are five full-page illustrations from three-color blocks, 
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and one of them, a reproduction of an opal, is a most 
exquisite example of three-color process-block making. The 
work contains 304 pages, is bound in cloth, and the price is 
$3. May be purchased through The Inland Printer Com- 
pany. 

Photographing on Wood for Engravers. 


Printing Company, Fostoria, Ohio, asks: “ What are 
the best formulas for photographing on wood? We are 
having some difficulty with our method, which is as follows: 
First we pumice the block, then give it a couple of coatings 
with gelatin. After this we coat it with a mixture of zinc 
oxid and albumen. When this coating is on good and smooth, 
we sensitize it with silver nitrate and, after exposure, tone 
with gold and fix in hypo.” 

Answer.— The “best” formulas for photographing on 
wood would fill a book. The carbon process has been used; 








A TIGHT FIT. 


making a lantern-slide and transferring that to wood is 
another method; while some blacken the surface of the 
block with Higgins’ waterproof ink and transfer on it a 
negative film that has been bleached with mercury. Prob- 
ably the best procedure is as follows: The sides of the 
block are rubbed with heated wax, and the surface with 
rubber solution, this to keep moisture from the wood. Three 
solutions are kept in stock ready for use: 
Gelatin, 16 grains to the ounce of water. 


1. 
2. Nitrate of silver, 80 grains to the ounce of water. 
3. Citric acid, 40 grains to the ounce of water. 


The white of an egg is beaten to a froth and left standing 
over night. Now to sensitize the wood block, take — 


White of egg. 
Gelatin solution 
Best zinc white 
Ammonium chlorid 


Rub these into a paste in a glass mortar, and while rub- 
bing drop slowly into the paste thirty minims of the citric- 
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acid solution and thirty minims of the nitrate-of-silver 
solution. Paint this on the block, dry in the dark and print 
as usual. Tone and fix if you wish, though many simply fix 
and wash off the hypo. Dry the moisture from the block 
with soft chamois. This method gives a brilliant print, pre- 
vents the wood from being injured by moisture and leaves 
scarcely any film to interfere with the graver; all of which 
are requisites in the best procedure. 


Photoengraving System Wanted. 


“Manager,” Printing and Engraving Works, Melbourne, 
Australia, writes: ‘ You will remember our having corre- 
spondence in the past, which was of great service to us. I 
am writing you now to ask if you would be willing to sup- 
ply me with a complete working engraving system, with full 
formulas for same, and what you would charge for it. My 
operator has left without warning. He learned his business 
here through a course of instructions I bought for him from 
the late Mr. Wolfe, of Dayton, Ohio. By last mail I sent to 
The Inland Printer Company for Amstutz’ book, which, of 
course, will be very useful, but I recognize that one can 
not get everything for $3.” 

Answer.— To grant your request would mean the 
writing of a complete treatise on Photoengraving, for 
which there have been many demands, but even then you 
would find there was much special information not in the 
book, or much explanation necessary, for what is clear to 
one may be unintelligible to others. I would recommend 
that your new man get all the instruction he can from 
Amstutz’ book, and then when he needs “ first aid to the 
injured,” let him write for the information he needs and 
enclose the $1 fee required for personal reply to each ques- 
tion. Queries reach this department in that manner from 
New Zealand as well as Manila. 


Underlays—To Make Quickly. 


“Prover,” Cleveland, Ohio, asks: “Is there any 
quicker way to make and underlay for proving half-tones 
than the one in general use? My method is to pull proofs 
on at least two thicknesses of paper and then cut away the 
high lights to varying degrees in the two papers. Paste 
one on top of the other, in register, and then build up with 
additional paper on the solids. Of course each plate 
requires special treatment. My boss complains about the 
time I spend at this work, though he admits that I can get 
results from any old cut. Is there any photographic or 
other method that would be quicker? ” 

Answer.— The chalk overlay process would give you an 
underlay, on complicated subjects, in quicker time than you 
could cut underlays. You buy this paper, which is coated 
heavily on both sides with chalk. You register the plate on 
the bed of the press. Pull an impression on a sheet of 
super paper attached to the tympan. Ink the plate once 
more, lay a piece of this chalk paper on the plate and pull 
an impression, when the ink will offset from the tympan- 
sheet as well as print from the plate on both sides of the 
chalk-coated paper in exact register. Plunge the chalk 
paper in a weak solution of muriatic acid, when the chalk 
will dissolve away from the paper in proportion to the 
amount of ink upon it. Where the shadows are heaviest 
the chalk will not be affected, while in the highest lights 
the chalk will leave the paper. Blot off as much moisture 
as possible. Put the chalk paper in a moderately heated 
oven with good air circulation, or dry in any convenient 
manner, and use this chalk sheet under the plate instead of 
the ordinary cut-out underlay. 
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Mergenthaler Company Sells. Thompson Type- 

casters. 

Ever since the introduction of the Thompson Type- 
caster, about three years ago, the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company has watched its development, year by year, with 
particular interest, as its ability to cast individual type 
from all linotype matrices made it a valuable auxiliary to 
the Linotype. This typecaster has gone into extensive use 
at home and abroad, and there are over forty Thompson 
Typecasters now used in various parts of the world. The 
demand for a typecasting machine to supplement the Lino- 
type has become so insistent that the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company has acquired the sole selling agency for the 
Thompson Typecaster in North and South America, the 
West Indies, Hawaii and the Philippines, and henceforth 
will handle this machine through its various branch 
houses. This is the only typecaster that can cast type or 
logotypes from all linotype matrices from five to forty-two 
point. The same machine also casts type, up to forty-eight 
points in size, from Compositype and special electrotype 
matrices, which the Thompson Type Machine Company 
makes, in all styles and faces. 


Accuracy of Slugs. 


A New Jersey operator writes: “I am not a linotype 
operator, but in my capacity as a stonehand I handle quite 
a little of the product of a linotype machine. If you will 
kindly set me right in the following matter I will thank 
you very much: We have recently been having trouble 
with the linotype slugs going off their feet on the press. 
When the micrometer was applied it showed that the slugs 
were not as thick at the bottom as at the top. The slugs 
were six-point solid, 1344 ems wide, made up two columns, 
page 28 by 39 picas. I contended that had the slugs been 
of equal thickness throughout they would lock up squarely 
and stay on their feet on the press. Our machinist- 
operator contended that a slug should be slightly thinner 
at the bottom to allow for the ‘ squeeze’ and that his opin- 
ion coincided with that of an expert employed by the lino- 
type company. It seems to me that if a slug is purposely 
made thinner at any point to allow for the ‘squeeze’ it 
should be at the top instead of the bottom, as most of the 
squeeze of the lock-up is applied nearer the bottom than the 
top. But in the face of expert opinion I hardly felt justi- 
fied in advancing my own opinion, and, therefore, have 
appealed to you.: If I am wrong in the opinion that slugs 
should micrometer to the same thickness throughout in 
order to lock up square and stay on their feet, I would like 
to hear from one in whose judgment I have confidence.” 

Answer.— The fact that the slugs are thicker at the top 
than at the bottom shows that the knife adjustment on the 
machine is not set correctly. Your éontention is correct 
regarding slugs. They should be of equal thickness on 


ribs at top and bottom. The operator and expert should 
know that the function of the trimming-knives is to give 
equal thickness to the slugs at top and bottom, for they 
can not be set to trim the slug thin at the bottom and thick 
at the top. It is only when the knife which should trim the 
smooth side of the slug is not set close enough to remove 
the overhanging face, that slugs show a taper from top to 
bottom. 


Melting Linotype Metal. 


A Canadian operator writes: “I would like to be 
informed as to the best possible means of remelting my 
metal. I have a new machine on hand. I have been using 
a standard linotype metal. It has nearly run out and I 
have just received a furnace to recast metal, but as I have 
only the slugs to put in the pot, I would like to melt these 
and would like to know if I should be obliged to put any 
other preparation or ingredient to have a proper metal 
equivalent to the metal I am using now.” 

Answer.— Fill pot to the top with the slugs and have 
the heat so arranged that you can lower the temperature 
when fusion takes place. You should watch the metal and 
when melted add some tallow — about one pound to five 
hundred pounds of metal. Stir the metal with a flat stick, 
and with a skimmer remove the dust that will be found on 
the surface. This dust is poisonous and should be care- 
fully deposited in a box or barrel. It may be sold later. 
To get an approximate idea of the temperature, take a 
piece of paper folded and dip quickly into the metal. If it 
is slightly discolored on the edges, the metal is not too hot; 
if, however, the paper is discolored greatly and the edges 
charred, it is too hot, and the heat should be reduced at 
once. Stir frequently while pouring into molds, and keep 
the temperature as low as possible. After the metal is in 
use about six months you may need to add tempering metal. 
To do this, send a small pig of metal to your metal dealer 
and state how much metal you have on hand, and ask him 
to send the required amount of tempering metal with direc- 
tions for use. Follow the directions that will be furnished 
with your metal. 


Movements of Mold-disk. 


An operator writes: “To settle an argument, I will 
ask you to state how many movements the mold-disk has.” 

Answer.— The mold-disk has thirteen normal move- 
ments, and at times has several abnormal movements, as 
follows: (1) Disk turns one-fourth revolution; move- 
ment given by short segment. (2) Disk moves forward on 
locking studs; movement given by gear cam operating on 
mold-slide lever. (3) Disk rises seven-thousandths of an 
inch; movement given by locking studs entering mold-disk 
bushings. (4) Disk moves forward ten-thousandths of an 
inch; movement given by first pot-cam shoe; purpose of 
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movement is face alignment of matrix line. (5) Disk 
retreats a trifle; movement is permitted by the pot retreat 
after face alignment. (6) Disk moves forward to lock up 
for cast; movement is caused by the second pot-cam shoe. 
(7) Disk retreats from locking studs; movement is caused 
by mold-slide cam. (8) Disk descends seven-thousandths of 
an inch; movement is by gravitation. (9) Disk rotates 
three-quarters of a revolution; movement is caused by 
large segment in cam No. 2. (10) Disk moves forward on 
locking studs for ejectment of slug; movement is from 
mold-slide cam. (11) Disk rises seven-thousandths of an 
inch, as in number three. (12) Disk retreats off of the 
locking studs, as in number seven. (13) Disk descends 
seven-thousandths of an inch, as in number eight. The 
abnormal movements are various and are from different 
causes. The looseness of the mold-driving pinion-friction 
clamps or brake will cause the disk to chatter or vibrate on 
coming to a stop in movement one and movement nine. If 
the square block facing on the mold-turning bevel pinion is 
worn, or the shoes on cam No. 2 need adjusting, the mold- 
disk will turn too far to align the locking studs and bush- 
ings. This will occur on movements one and nine. If the 
mold slide cam surface is worn, the forward movement of 
the mold-disk (tenth movement) is not sufficient to bring 
the mold-disk bushing in contact firmly with the washer on 
the right locking stud, and as a result the disk receives 
another movement forward at the moment the ejector 
blade strikes the base of the slug. The last abnormal move- 
ment possible is caused by the short segment striking the 
mold-turning bevel pinion, causing the disk to have a 
slight movement toward the left. This movement occurs 


just as the machine stops at normal position and is caused 
on old-style machines having a worn automatic stop catch 
in conjunction with a gummy or tight clutch. On machines 
having new-style stopping pawl and stop lever, the move- 


ment of the disk is similar, but is caused by a loose nut on 
the screw in the upper stop lever. This allows the screw 
to turn out, which permits the cams to turn over farther, 
which causes the contact of the short segment and mold- 
disk bevel pinion. 


Various Adjustments. 


An Eastern correspondent writes: “I have a copy of 
‘Mechanism of the Linotype,’ in which you invite machin- 
ists to write for assistance when in difficulty. (1) I have 
trouble with metal sticking to mold. (2) Also give correct 
adjustment for first elevator to prevent it going up too 
hard. (3) What is best way to take care of mold? (4) 
How do you correct adjustment when a line is sent in? 
Works fairly well outside of this. (5) What is best way to 
clean the keyboard? ” 

Answer.—(1) To prevent metal adhering to the back 
of the mold you should apply a mold-wiper. Order F-925 
from the Mergenthaler Company and attach it. You will 
have no further trouble. Scrape the metal from the mold 
with a sharp piece of brass rule. (2) If the first elevator 
seats in the top guide with more than ordinary noise, you 
can remedy this by rubbing graphite on the duplex-rail 
levers, on the upper end, and on the front of the top-guide 
bar.- This will reduce the friction, and allow the elevator 
to seat more quietly. It will not be noiseless, however. 
(8) The mold should be occasionally removed and the metal 
scraped off. Or it should be coated with blue ointment and 
allowed to stand over night. This treatment will remove 
the metal. The liners should be treated in like manner. 
When it is ready to assemble, the parts may be rubbed 
with graphite. (4) If the starting lever moves out when 
the machine starts or stops, it indicates a clutch trouble. 
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Remove the clutch and clean the shoes with gasoline. Clean 
inner surface of pulleys also. Put a few drops of oil in the 
pulley cups and see that the pulley revolves freely. If the 
trouble continues it may indicate that the leather shoes 
are packed too high, or that the screw in the lower stop- 
lever is loose or turned out too far. (5) To clean the 
entire keyboard, it should be removed from the machine. 
Lock the verges. Remove the cam-frame covers and cam 
frames. Remove the screws from the lower guide plate on 
the front of the board and the spring plate on the back. 
These parts will remain suspended by the keyrod hooks 
and springs. Disconnect the assembler-elevator link from 
the elevator. Remove the screws that attach the key- 
board to the machine frame, and tilt the board so that the 
dowels in the posts do not catch on the lower spring plate. 
Take out the fulcrum rods and remove all the levers. Pol- 
ish the sides of the forward end of each lever with fine 
emery-cloth and afterward with graphite. Clean the slots 
on the keyboard by inserting a strip of fine emery-cloth on 
a piece of brass rule. Polish fulcrum rods and graphite 
the surface. Remove keybars and polish sides and edges 
with graphite, with a cloth or brush. Do not use oil in any 
way. Clean upper and lower guides of the keybars and the 
banking on bars. Withdraw the pivoting wires of cam 
yokes and triggers and remove these parts. Clean them by 
immersing in gasoline, if they are very foul; if not, clean 
the ends of the yokes with gasoline on a cloth. Polish the 
triggers on the sides on a piece of crocus cloth and then 
rub them on a graphited cloth. Oil the cam pivots with 
clock oil. Sharpen or clean the milled edge of the cams so 
that they will bite the roll and consequently rotate immedi- 
ately on contact, thus preventing transpositions or slow 
response. Polish the cam yoke and trigger-pivoting wires 
with crocus cloth and rub a slight film of oil on each; 
this prevents rusting. In assembling, first put in the bot- 
tom row of key-levers and fulcrum rod and continue in 
that order till all are replaced. The keyboard may easily 
be placed in position by raising the back end of keyboard a 
trifle. Attach the banking bar and guard before placing 
the board lever. Put in triggers first and pass the wire 
through each one as it is in position. Lock triggers with 
wire in upper hole in the bracket. The screws holding the 
brackets to the frame should not be tight but brought only 
to a bearing. Place the cam yokes in position and put in 
the pivoting wire. The surface of the rolls should be 
roughened with coarse flint or emery-paper before they are 
put in the frames. The keyboard may now be attached to 
the frame of machine and the lower guide and spring plates 
secured in place by screws to the keyboard posts. The 
cam frame may now be put in place and the trigger-lock- 
ing wires removed. After the verges are unlocked and the 
keyboard belt is attached and the covers and other parts 
are put in place, the operation is ended. 


Recent Patents on Composing Machinery. 


Magazine Rack.— W. H. Scharf, Montreal, Can., assignor to Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, New York. Filed February 26, 1907. Issued October 
10, 1911. No. 1,005,325. 

Slug Mold.— A. W. LeBoeuf, Woonsocket, R. I., 
Compositor Company, New York. Filed April 23, 1909. 
1911. No. 1,005,438. 

Slug Mold.— D. Petri Palmedo, Hoboken, N. 
Compositor Company, New York. Filed September 24, 1909. 
10, 1911. No. 1,005,463. 

Four-letter Linotype Matrix.— K. S. Reist and S. B. Batsford, Berkeley, 
Cal. Filed July 26, 1909. Issued October 10, 1911. No. 1,005,576. 

Adjustable Linotype Mold.— L. Hurley and C. A. Brewton, Washington, 
D. C. Filed March 22, 1911. Issued September 26, 1911. No. 1,004,030. 

Linotype Keyboard Shift Mechanism.— H. Degener, Berlin, Germany. 
Filed June 8, 1911. Issued September 26, 1911. No. 1,004,386. 

Type-assembling Device.— J. Steel, Little Falls, N. J. Filed January 4, 
1909. Issued October 3, 1911. No. 1,004,601. 

Linotype Machine.— W. H. Scharf, Montreal, Can., assignor to Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed December 19, 1904. Issued 
October 10, 1911. No. 1,005,324. 
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BY F. J. 


TREZISE. 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted 
for this purpose should be marked ‘‘ For Criticism,’’ and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Postage on packages 


containing specimens must not be included in packages of specimens, unless letter p 


tage is pl d on the entire package. Speci- 





mens must be mailed flat; if rolled they will not be criticized. 


J.'L. Frazier, Lawrence, Kansas.— The little hanger is very nicely got- 
ten up, both in type arrangement and the selection of colors. 

J. Smitu, Ravenna, Ohio.— Both the blotter and the letter-head are 
very pleasingly gotten up and we find nothing to criticize in either of them. 

B. E. West, Kent, Washington.— The monogram which you have made 
by running the script letters over each other is an original idea and very 
pleasing. 

W. Dickson, Uvalde, Texas.— Both of the letter-heads are good, although 
we would suggest blue and orange, rather than blue and red, as a color 
combination. 

THE program of the Virginia Printers’ Cost Congress, held at Richmond, 
Virginia, is an exceptionally high-class piece of printing and embossing in 
gold and colors. 

Jor B. Sus.ett, Bowiing Green, Kentucky.— With the exception of the 
fact that the ornament is rather strong in tone, the letter-head design is 
very satisfactory. 

L. H. Dinscu, New Hampton, Towa.— The bill-head is very good in 
arrangement, and the use of the embossing adds much to its otherwise 
good appearance. 


ART &¥% ITS PRODUCERS 
BEING A LECTURE DELIVERED IN 


trations of various departments. The booklet is well printed, and is in 
itself an excellent exposition of the ability of this firm to do high-class 
work. 

THE program of the seventh annual excursion of the employees of the 
Stovel Company, Winnipeg, Canada, is an interesting design, being die-cut 
in the shape of a canoe. 

E. F. McGinnis, Lewistown, Montana.— The corner-card is an excep- 
tionally clever arrangement, and your use of the initial letters at the ends 
of the lines is very pleasing. 

THE Clover Press, New York city.—The motto card is quite striking 
and should prove excellent advertising. We find no criticism to offer on 
the manner in which it is gotten up. 

From R. I. Clegg, of The Gardiner Printing Company, Cleveland, we 
have received a copy of a handsome catalogue printed for the W. C. Heller 
Company. The design and printing are excellent. 

From Chas. W. Gamble, Director of the Photography and Printing 
Course Department of the Municipal School of Technology, Manchester, 
England, we have received a booklet of examples of the work of students 
during the past year. The specimens are, in nearly every instance, excel- 








LIVERPOOL BY WILLIAM MORRIS 
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FEAR what I have to tell you will be looked 
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| Y FE BEING VERY SHORT 
AND THE QUIET HOURS OF IT FEW, 
{ ‘WE OUGHT TO WASTE NONE OF THEM 
IN READING VALUELESS BOOKS; AND 
THAT VALUABLE BOOKS SHOULD, IN A 


ee Se "Tt, Se C4 44g | CIVILIZED COUNTRY, BE WITHIN THE 

seems to me that at the inception of an enter- 4 4aaG Ak 4 4,467 | REACH OF EVERY ONE, PRINTED IN 

prise for the popularising and furtherance of EXCELLENT FORM, FOR A JUST PRICE; 

the arts of life, the subject-matter of my paper RIVER & FIRTH —— (ened gta renee core 

is very necessary to be considered. I will begin PAINTED BY } price. For we sone of us need many books, and 
those 


by putting before you a kind of text, from which 
I will speak, so that you may understand from 
the first the drift of my paper; a plan which, 
I hope, will save both your time and mine. 
Whereas the incentive to labour is usually assumed 
to be the necessity of earning a livelihood, and 
whereas in our modern society this is really the 
only incentive amongst those of the working-class 
who produce wares of which some form of art is 
supposed to form a part, it is impossible that men 
working in this manner should produce genuine 
works of art. Therefore it is desirable either that 
all pretence to art should be abandoned in -the 
works so made, and that art should be restricted 
to matters which have no other function to per- 
form except their existence as works of art, such 
as pictures, sculpture, and the like; or else, that 
to the incentive of necessity to labour should be 
added the incentives of pleasure and interest in the 
work itself. 
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Work of students in the Municipal School of Technology, Manchester, England. 


E. L. Howarpb, Maryville, Missouri— Your commercial specimens are 
all very nicely arranged, the letter-head for the public library being a 
pleasing conception. 

WaLTeR A. Nose, Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming.— The circular is well 
arranged, especially when one considers the remarkably short time in which 
it was gotten together. 

Tue H. L. & W. B. Drew Company, Jacksonville, Florida, have issued 
a booklet descriptive of their plant, containing excellent half-tone illus- 


lent in design, and show a marked improvement over former work of this 
school. We show herewith several examples taken from the book. We also 
received from Mr. Gamble a copy of The Stick, a booklet journal for the 
student printers, gotten up at the Manchester school. 


We have received from Mr. John Cotton Dana, Librarian of the Iree 
Public Library, of Newark, New Jersey, a printed list of books and periodi- 
cals gotten up by this library and intended to furnish to those interested 
in the printing business the information which they may require regarding 
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the different branches. The book is neatly gotten up and speaks well for 
Mr. Dana’s enterprise and conception of what is needed to further the study 
of printing. 

Epwarp A. Voats, Laurel, Maryland.— The page is fairly well arranged, 
although the squaring-up of the group underneath the ornament has necessi- 
tated the use of too many different type faces and sizes. 

AmonG@ an unusual assortment of clever conceptions of Stutes, of Spo- 
kane, we note two business cards that are exceptionally pleasing, and 
reproductions of which we show herewith. Both are printed in two colors 
of mottled stock and the effect is very satisfactory. Other specimens 
from the Stutes Printing Concern are excellent and call for no criticism. 


Attractive business cards by Stutes, of Spokane. 
We have received from the Standard Printing Company, Providence, 
Rhode Island, an exceptionally neat four-page folder, printed in colors on 
hand-made paper, and announcing the removal into new quarters. 

From H. W. Leggett, Ottawa, Canada, we have received a_booklet- 
cover design, lettered in a decorative gothic letter and attractively printed 
in black and brown on light-brown stock. The whole effect is very pleasing. 

Rosert A. BANcH, Kansas City, Kansas.— The commercial specimens are 
excellent, the color combinations being good throughout and the type 
arrangements very pleasing. The letter-head for the theater is unusually 
clever. 

A BOOKLET from the Pratt & Lambert Varnish Company, devoted to the 
exploitation of “ Vitralite,” is an unusually interesting piece of type-design, 
With the exception of the fact that the color used for the border 
is just a trifle strong, we have no criticism to offer on the manner in which 
it is gotten up. 


in color. 
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I. T. U. Course in Printing. Among the interesting typographical designs 
is an unusual bill-head arrangement for the Brown-Searle Printing Com- 
pany, a reproduction of which we show herewith. 








A handsome cover by Chas. E. Wing, Augusta, 
Georgia. 


Cuas. E. Wine, Augusta, Georgia.— The booklet which you have sent for 
criticism is very nicely gotten up, although personally we do not care for 
the rule arrangement which you have used on the inner pages, and feel 
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An interesting bill-head design by Ernest E. Adams, Toronto, Ontario. 


From Ernest E. Adams, Toronto, Ontario, we are in receipt of a 
package of exceptionally high-class specimens. Noticeable among these are 


several hand-lettered designs by Mr. Adams, who is a student of the 


2-8 


that rules surrounding the type would have been much more satisfactory. 
The cover is an exceptionally handsome piece of type-design and embossing, 
and we show herewith a reproduction of it. 
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Tue booklet from the Sinclair & Valentine Company, devoted to the 
showing of two-tone inks, is one of the most striking designs in lettering 
and color that we have recently seen, and we show herewith a reproduction 
of the cover. The original is printed in one color and embossed, the colors 
being a sort of yellow-brown on india tint stock. 


Sinclair & 
Valentine Go. 


Cover of the new book of the Sinclair & Valentine 
Company. 


SpEcIMENS submitted by Henry A. Anger, of Seattle, Washington, are 
among the most artistic and attractive that have ever reached this depart- 
ment. Although all of them are excellent, perhaps the most elaborate 











HE HOMES IN FAIRMOUNT have been 
designed by a skilled architect. Each is, first of 
all, well and honestly built. There has been no 
effort to secure uniformity of type, but rather has 
‘each house a separate, distinctive individuality of 
its own, None are pretentious or extravagant in 
style, yet each one has a quict dignity that marks 
it as the home of persons 
of refinement. 


W. R. KELLEY 
WRITE BUILDING 
SRATTLE 


Booklet page by Henry A. Anger, Seattle. 


of the group is a booklet designed and printed to exploit a subdivision of 
Seattle. We show herewith a reproduction of one of the pages. The book- 
let is printed on india tint antique stock, the half-tone illustrations being 


printed in another shade of brown on coated stock and tipped on the pancls, 
The effect, as a whole, is exceptionally pleasing. 

J. L. Frazier, Lawrence, Kansas.— The motto arrangement is very 
pleasing, and the manner in which you have used the colors is good. ‘The 
tipping-on of the half-tone at the top of the card gives a very satisfactory 
appearance. 

P. H. Lorentz, Buckhannon, West Virginia.— The motto card is very 
satisfactory, both in design and color, although we think the rules just a 
trifle heavy for the text. Some of the borders around the advertisements 
are rather strong. 

VotuME I, No. 1, of The House Organ Review, published by Brad 
Stephens & Co., of Boston, is at hand and appears to be a very interesting 
journal. It is printed throughout in two colors on india tint stock and is 
very pleasingly gotten up. 


A characteristic Goudy page. 


WE show herewith a reproduction of the cover-page of “ Typographica,” 
a quarterly treating of printing, letter designs and allied arts, and issued 
by the Village Press & Letter Foundry, of New York city, of which F. W. 
Goudy is at the head. The booklet contains interesting text on letter 
designs and shows a number of the types designed and cut by Mr. Goudy. 

CoMMERCIAL specimens from J. Warren Lewis, Kansas City, Missouri, 
show a careful regard for harmonious type treatments and a pleasing use 
of color. The specimens throughout are well handled, and leave little, if 
any, opportunity for criticism. 

M. R. Wortey, Norfolk, Virginia.— All of the specimens are nicely got- 
ten up and we find nothing whatever in any of them to criticize. The 
title-page of the banquet and the third page of the official notice are 
exceptionally pleasing arrangements. 

From Wm. H. Slater, London, England, we have received a prospectus 
of the printing classes of the Borough Polytechnic Institute, for the seasons 
1911-12. The prospectus is nicely printed in two colors, and gives much 
interesting information regarding these classes. 

R. J. McANALLY, Omaha, Nebraska.— We note, in some of the specimens 
which you have sent, a tendency toward the use of text letters with lining 
gothic letters, and would suggest that, wherever possible, you avoid this, 
as the use of these two letters, especially in the larger sizes, does not give @ 
harmony of shape which is a requisite of the best typographical designs. 
Your specimens, as a whole, are very good indeed, and we find little to 
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which exception can be taken. The letter-head and envelope for R. E. Moul- 
ton are unusually good, both in type arrangement and in the manner in 
which the color has been Landled. 

A. J. L. 
in its argument, and the points are well made. 
advertising, however, we think the gold on the brown cover is not strong 
enough, and would suggest a color other than gold. 


Kippie, Bear Lake, Michigan.— The booklet is very convincing 
From the standpoint of 


From Frank H. Wolf, Denver, Colorado, we have received a copy of 
the official program of the United Typothete Convention and Third Inter- 
national Cost Congress. The is an exceptionally neat design in 
three colors and we show herewith a reproduction. The inner pages are 


cover 


Cover of the program of the Typothete convention. 


well printed, both as to typography and presswork, and the book as a whole 
is very satisfactory. It bears the imprint of the Smith-Brooks Company, 
of Denver. 

Joun McCormick, Troy, New York.— Both of the specimens are well 
handled and carried out in a manner characteristic of your former work. 
The cover-page of the ‘ Sheffield Plate” booklet is exceptionally handsome 
and the colors have been used to unusually good advantage. 

M. Loew, Roanoke, Virginia.— The title-page is an excellent example 
of the ‘squared-up ” arrangement, and we find little to criticize in the 
manner of its handling. We would, however, suggest that the lower group 
be raised a trifle, inasmuch as there is considerable space at either side. 

THE October number of Print Talks, the house organ of the Pearl Press, 
Brooklyn, New York, is well handled, with interesting text matter and 
very nicely printed. We would suggest, however, that placing a lead 
between lines at the sides of the initial letters, with the rest of the page 
solid, is not a pleasing arrangement. 

AL. Cain, Provo, Utah.— With the exception of the note-head for the 
Provo Greenhouse Company, the specimens are all very pleasing. On the 
note-head in question, we think that the decorative spot at the left is rather 
strong for the balance of the heading, and also think that the use of less 
rules would have been an improvement. 

A. Reinnarpt, Livingston, Montana.— The commercial specimens are all 
very good in arrangement, and their general excellent appearance is due 
largely to the fact that most of them have been kept in one series of type. 
On the program, we think that a smaller size of type in most of the adver- 
tisements would have been an improvement. 

Wer have received from the Devonian Press, Plymouth, England, a group 
of interesting letter-head designs. With the exception of a few of these 
specimens, on which the colors are a trifle strong, the work as a whole is 
excellent and we find little to criticize in it. We note among the specimens 
a number of very simple arrangements in one series of type. 

J. R. ARMsTRONG, Monmouth, Illinois.— The most noticeable feature of 
the specimens which you have submitted is a tendency toward the use of 
too much decorative material. This is especially true of the four-page 
leaflet. printed with brown ink, and of both of the business cards. The 
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letter-head for L. I. Hutchins is very satisfactory, although a lighter tint 
for the rules would have given better advertising value to the type. 

THE Cross Company, Pennville, Indiana.— The specimens are quite neat 
in design, although we would suggest that you avoid, wherever possible, 
the combination of text and lining gothic letters. We would also suggest 
that the use of a weaker red on the letter-head would be more satisfactory, 
inasmuch as the color now used stands out too prominently. 

N. B. Lockwoop, Galveston, Texas.— The booklet is exceptionally pleas- 
ing in design and the colors are very attractive, although personally we 
think that a slightly stronger color for the border and tint-blocks would 
have given more satisfaction. This, however, is in the nature of a sug- 
gestion rather than a criticism, as the work otherwise is of the highest 
class. 

A unique folder, handsomely printed on hand-made paper, announces 
the association of John H. Nash with the firm of Taylor, Nash & Taylor, 
San Francisco, California. Mr. Nash will have charge of the fine work 
department of the new firm, and a knowledge of his ability in handling 
this class of work leads to the prediction that the output of this firm will 
be of a high order. 


C. C. RonaLps, Montreal, Canada.— Both of the specimens are hand- 
somely gotten up and you are to be congratulated on the excellent showing 
The decoration in the menu is very pleasing, and is 
The use of hand-lettered designs 


which they make. 
thoroughly in keeping with the subject. 
on both of these specimens indicates a tendency toward a high class of 
typographical design. 

From A. H. Finn, of the Franklin Press, Detroit, Michigan, we have 
received a package of booklets recently designed and printed by that com- 
pany. They are all very satisfactorily gotten up, the typographical arrange- 
ment and color schemes being harmonious. On the title-page for the 
catalogue of American Marine Motor, however, we think the lettering is 
rather large, and would suggest a smaller size. 
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A unique program cover-page by Geo. M. Scott, Idaho 
Falls, Idaho. 


Gro. M. Scorr, Idaho Falls, Idaho.— The cover-page for the program of 
the Round Table Club is an especially pleasing arrangement and we show 
herewith a reproduction of it. The original is printed in brown and yellow 
on white stock and tipped on brown cover, on which the rules have been 
printed in a darker brown. 


J. T. Wituite, Marion, Indiana.— We think that, 
cover-page is printed on darker stock than the title-page and is the page 
which attracts the attention, it should be bolder in design. We note that 
on the booklet which you have sent for criticism, the title-page shows 
larger type-faces and a bolder treatment than does the cover-page. We 
note, however, that the title-page shows the use of several different type- 
faces, some of which do not harmonize, and would suggest that, in work of 


inasmuch as the 
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this kind, the keeping of a page in the same series of type will give much 
more satisfactory results. The balance of the job is very good and calls 
for no criticism. 

E. E. BatLey, Centre Hall, Pennsylvania.— The large blotter is very 
satisfactory in arrangement and we find no opportunity for criticism of 
the manner in which it is handled. We think, however, that the smaller 
blotter is rather broken up in appearance, due to the use of too many 
type-faces and initial letters, and that a more simple treatment of this 
blotter would have been more satisfactory. 

Roy A. Bast, Clark, South Dakota.— The specimens which you sent are 
all very pleasingly gotten up and we find nothing in them to criticize. 








ANeSaan, BaauschMore 


New Fall Styles Are Now Ready 


Beautiful new Coats from the famous Wooltex and 
Siegel factories. You are most cordially invited to visit 
this store. We want you especially to see our splendid 
new garment Department on the second floor. This is 
a store in itself and the finest salesroom in this section 
of the state. We are trying to make this store your 
store, and your visit will be appreciated. Don't think 
you must buy. We want you to look around and make 
yourself at home and see the Beautiful New Merchan- 
dise for fall and winter 









































Blankets and Bedding Knit Coats 
Again we offer the famous Field Blankets in the very The Bradley Sweaters found instant favor here and 
newest patterns and best weights. our sales last season were remarkable. The carly sales 
Cotton blankets 59¢ to $: this year prove that this line has made good trom the 
Wool blankets ~~ $3.98 to $12.00 ‘as we knew it would and more nobby 
brand home made quilts. which leaving this store every day. The famous Co-Ed Coat 
last year, are again for sale in best mat is the favorite. This nobby Misses’ stvle is perfect fit 
and with good, pure, clean Rock River cotton. ting and is really a rt 
comforters are made for us right here at home An oe , $5.00 
and will be found the best values obtainable. All grades. : 
You may select your materials and we will make them ‘The line runs from - + $1.25 t $1.00 
to your order if desired. Bradley Muffers in all colors 50¢ 
Quality Store Beaver Shawls Hunters’ Togs 


Hunters will find the Perry Knit Gloves to fill a tong 


There's nothing so handy around the house as a 
felt want for they are perfect fitting and just the thing 
for the trigger finger. Soft and pliable 
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and very warm. 











Alc ‘i ae ai aaa 
Sweaters, the Bradley Knit kind - $2.25 to $8.00 
Hunting Caps - : 50 

UNDERWEAR. The most important item in your 
hunting wardrobe is underwear. We can supply just 
the kind you need—Munsingwear 





of children fe shan enate in coats in 
much under the usual These are snug. warm 
Wie coats in sies from 2 to 6 years, and 

prices should prove very tempting. 

















Skirts Furs 

a Gordon furs are the accepted standard 

Cleveland qocadie have been de- of value throughout the country. The new 

seoperpnafecedy of shipment furs have just arrived and are shown for 

this week. poe pend area this line on the first time. Every fur we sell bears ous 
sale Saturday. The nobbiest skirts we guarantee of satisfactory service and the 
have ever seen, and at the lowest price. styles speak for themselves. We carry the 
Enquire about them next time you are in. line complete from little neck preces at 98 
We want you to see them for they are dis to the large and most expensive sets and 
ely diferent than the usual showing. you'll make no mastake if you buy furs here 











OUR EXCLUSIVE MERCHANDISE 








‘Wunderhose, 
Cotes, Royal Tailors agency 


| The Store that Sells Wooltex 












































A pleasing full-page circular by Roy A. Bast, Clark, South Dakota. 


We show herewith a reproduction of the full-page circular, and consider it 
one of the best pieces of work of this character that we have seen for some 
time. 

C. W. Rogers, Sudbury, Ontario.— With the exception of the fact that 
you used a trifle too much rulework as decorative material on your head- 
ings, the commercial stationery is very pleasing. We note that you have 
kept largely to one series of type, which makes for a good appearance, 
and if you had kept it just a trifle more simple in design, with less panel- 
ing, it would have been altogether satisfactory. 

R. H. Owen, Kansas City, Missouri.— The four-page circular in two 
colors is very neatly designed, although personally we would prefer to see 
roman type used for the principal lines rather than the italic. Perhaps 
this is more or less a prejudice, but it always seems that roman type for 
the first line of a page, especially where a ‘* squared-up ’’ arrangement is 
used, gives a better appearance of stability to the top of the page. 

From August A. Thomas we have received a copy of the report of the 
principal of the Tuskogee Normal and Industrial Institute. The work as a 
whole is very pleasingly gotten up, and the only criticism that we have 
to offer is that it is rather overcrowded. While this was perhaps necessary 
in order to get the job into a certain number of pages, it would have been 
better, from the standpoint of appearance, to have run some of the text 
matter on the last page. 

THE Model Print Shop, Granby, Quebec.— We would suggest that you 
use one instead of two rules for underlining the heading of the blotter, 
as we think there is a trifle too much color and that it rather overshadows 


the text. We would also suggest that on the circular you center the lines 
at the top, as we think that this would give a more symmetrical, plois- 
ing arrangement, than to throw them to the right or left side. Both of 
the color schemes are very satisfactory. 

From the Royal Electrotype Company, Philadelphia, we have received 
a booklet, which consists of an accumulation of ‘‘ One-minute Talks ” which 
this company has been putting out. These talks are handsomely printed in 
three colors, with excellent half-tone and line illustrations, and give much 
valuable and interesting information regarding electrotyping. On one of 
the pages is tipped a three-color illustration printed from an electrotype, 
showing the possibilities of this class of work. 

R. SHUFFLER, Olney, Texas.— The most noticeable point for criticism 
in the specimens which you have submitted is the use of rules for underscor- 
ing, which do not harmonize in tone with the type under which they 
are placed. This applies particularly to the two covers on yellow stock. 
On the cover of the announcement of the Archer City Public Schools, we 
think that the introduction of the condensed type is unnecessary, and would 
suggest the keeping of the entire page in one series. 


Evening Telegram, St. Johns, Newfoundland.— The souvenir of Nevw- 
foundland is very interestingly gotten up and well printed. On the pro- 
gram of the Newfoundland Conference we would suggest that the heading 
be set in type a trifle larger, as the cover, as now arranged, shows no pre- 
dominating feature. Where black and red are used as a color combination, 
we would suggest that the red be more of an orange hue, rather than a 
deep red, as it contrasts more effectively with the black. 

From “ Grip,’ Limited, Toronto, Ontario, we have received a copy of 
an elaborate booklet gotten out by T. Eaton Company, Limited, also of 
Toronto. While the pages are elaborately gotten up in black and various 
colors, we feel, personally, that, in design and strength of color, they are 
a trifle overdone, inasmuch as the decorative part detracts to a large extent 
from the illustrations. The designs, however, are very pleasing, and if run 
in weaker colors would have been much more satisfactory. 

From Arthur Williams, New York city, we have received a copy of 
“Glimpses of New York,’’ ccmpiled and edited by the New York Edison 
Company. The book contains many illustrations reproduced from etchings, 
line drawings and photographs, many of which are unusually good. The 
text is very interesting and, aside from the exceptionally good advertising 
values, the book is useful for the information which it gives of New York 
city. The printing and embossing are all that could be desired. 


A PACKAGE of catalogues and booklets from the Corday & Gross Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, shows some exceptionally high-class typographical 
designs and colorwork. The half-tones are finely made and well printed, 
and the cover-designs, some of which are embossed and others printed by 
the offset process, are unusually striking. The work is fully up to the 
high standard maintained by the Corday & Gross Company, the catalogue 
for the Thomas Motor Car Company being perhaps the most pleasing of the 
entire group. 

L. A. Krakuskt, Mahoney City, Pennsylvania.— The letter-head of the 
Mahoney City Tribune would have been better if a smaller size of type 
were used for most of the lines, as the heading is very much crowded. On 
the letter-head for John H. Burnard & Sons, the decoration in either panel, 
together with the border used to make the panels, gives rather a sense of 
overornamentation, and we would suggest a more simple design. The invi- 
tation page would also be more pleasing if set throughout in type one or 
two sizes smaller. 


Davin BrapLeEy, Lemberg, Saskatchewan, Canada.— Both the letter-heads 
are very well arranged, although we would suggest one or two slight changes 
in them. In both of them we would suggest the omission of punctuation 
points from the ends of the display lines, as they are not necessary in work 
of this character. On the letter-head for Jos. G. Slater, we think that if 
you had used but one series and had kept the lines in the corners of the 
headings in one or two sizes smaller, using plain rule for the panels, rather 
than the wave border, the effect would have been much better. The border 
is rather decorative to harmonize well with the type which you have used, 
and a plain border would be more effective. 

P. D. Crew, Creighton, Nebraska.— While the cover-page which you 
have sent for criticism is very pleasing in its general arrangement, we 
would suggest that the placing of the long rule above the feature line 
and the short one underneath would be more satisfactory than the way in 
which it is now arranged. We would also suggest the transposing of the 
two lines at the bottom of the page, in order that the longer lines may be 
at the top. We suggest this on the principle that, in typographical design, 
a group of type arranged in the form of an inverted pyramid is always 
more pleasing to the eye than a group of type in a pyramid form. This 
is due, perhaps, to the fact that, in looking at a page of type, we read 
from the top toward the bottom, and in looking at a pyramid, the eye 
travels from the base, or the widest part, toward the narrow point at the 
top. Thus, if we wish to secure the most pleasing typographical design, 
we will arrange our groups in such manner that the eye naturally follows 
in its conception of the group the same direction that it follows in reading 
the page. 
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FIRST ANNUAL OHIO COST CONGRESS. 


OST-FINDING experts are handing lau- 
rels to the gentlemen who called and 
perfected arrangements for the first an- 
nual cost congress of Ohio printers. It 
was held at the Great Southern Hotel, 
Columbus, on October 9, 10 and 11, and 
nearly six hundred visitors were regis- 
tered. Early in the morning of Monday, 

October 9, at a meeting of the general committee, arrange- 
ments were completed for the congress, the first regular 
session of which was called to order at 2 P.M. by Col. E. T. 
Miller, of Columbus. The congress lost no time in electing 
the following as permanent officers: 

Chairman — Col. E. T. Miller, of Columbus. 

Vice-Chairman — C. H. Gardner, of Cleveland. 

Secretary — C. Lee Downey, of Cincinnati. 

Sergeant-at-Arms — Henry Adair, of Columbus. 

Mayor Marshall, of Columbus, welcomed the printers and 
expressed astonishment that this was the first cost congress 
of men who long ago should have discovered the advantages 
of getting together, but congratulated them on the good 
start. The mayor is evidently a progressive, because he 
declared competition in natural resources was impossible, 
and said there could be no real competition in the manufac- 
turing industry until the exact cost of every item entering 
into the product had been ascertained beyond a doubt. 
When that time arrives competition will take the form of 
striving after good service and better quality rather than 
that of senseless price-cutting. ; 

Governor Judson Harmon, who was uproariously .re- 
ceived, delivered a conventional address of welcome on 
behalf of the State. 


. 


GENESIS OF PRINTERS’ COST FINDING. 


These amenities over, the congress plunged into busi- 
ness by having J. A. Morgan, chairman of the American 
Printers’ Cost Commission, speak on “ The Birth of the 
Cost-finding System.” Mr. Morgan said the first reference 
he could find of any one endeavoring to develop a practi- 
cal method of determining costs was in the efforts of Mr. 
De Vinne, fifty years ago. The Chicago Typothete had a 
cost committee which reported in 1891. This body found 
that in a six-compositor-office composing-room labor cost 
71% cents an hour, while a ten-compositor shop was so 
happily situated that 64.3 cents was ample allowance. On 
looking over the figures the speaker said he noticed that no 
allowance was made for proprietor’s salary or superintend- 
ent’s wages, and a number of other items were omitted, so 
he supposed that if they had developed their investiga- 
tions along this line until they reached the one-hundred- 
compositor establishment the work could have been given 
away with a chromo. The inference is that the members 
of the Typothete thought the committee’s figures were too 
high, because records show that the committee was con- 
tinued and asked to revise and reconsider its report. So 
far as Mr. Morgan could ascertain, the committee never 
returned to the job. He quoted copiously from Dando’s 
“Fundamental Principles of Ascertaining Cost to Manu- 
facture,” emphasizing that “it may be worth $3,000 per 
annum as a salary to manage a factory and circumstances 
not admit of more than $1,500; circumstances never will 
admit of $3,000 unless cost is calculated at $3,000 and the 
product sold on that basis.” The speaker referred eulogis- 
tically to Isaac H. Blanchard’s campaign during the first 
two or three years of the present century on behalf of cost- 
finding. He also mentioned the efforts of the Chicago Mas- 
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ter Printers’ Association in 1904, saying that its investiga- 
tions showed that 90 cents an hour was the cost of hand 
composition. In 1908 the Tri-City Cost Committee of Bos- 
ton, New York and Philadelphia formulated blanks and 
arranged for lectures in a number of the larger cities. At 
about the same time Joseph Hays—then of Philadel- 
phia, but now of Chicago — developed a cost system which 
in Mr. Morgan’s opinion was elaborate and complete, but 
which had the defect common with all others of that period 
— being intricate and a little too complicated for practical 
use by the general run of printers. In 1908 the Ben Frank- 
lin Club began to give the matter of costs considerable 
attention and developed a system and issued blanks that 
were used by a number of printers throughout the country 
and are to some extent in vogue to-day. The next year — 
1909 — found the Typothetz launching a simplified system 
which has met with considerable success, being installed in 
a large number of offices. Mr. Morgan referred to many 
interesting incidents in the development of cost agitation, 
and took his seat after quoting Dando to this effect: “In 
the commercial life of to-day codperation is synonymous 
with success in almost any line, for, codperation being an 
almost universal condition in modern business, the indus- 
try which does not embrace its benefits is placed at a dis- 
advantage.” 

Alfred J. Ferris, of Philadelphia, spoke on the codpera- 
tive-insurance plan, demonstrating what had been accom- 
plished by the Graphic Arts Mutual Company, of which he 
is secretary. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF PRINTERS’ ORGANIZATIONS. 


Charles F. McElroy, secretary of the Cleveland Ben 
Franklin Club, made an address on “ What a Printers’ 
Organization Can Accomplish,” based on data secured from 
employing printers’ organizations of the United States and 
Canada. This investigation showed that organizations had 
established cost systems and price-lists; credit and labor 
bureaus; had taken action looking toward the settlement 
of differences between customers and printers by mediation 
and conciliation; regulated to some extent the relation of 
the supplyman to the printer; tabooed job-peddling, en- 
deavored to keep local work for local printers, and at all 
times were effective in promoting a better feeling among 
printers. 

Mr. McElroy thought that as far as the future is con- 
cerned organizations should keep up the good work already 
begun and not allow the interest of their members to lag. 
He urged the need of preaching service and giving quality, 
saying that one can not obtain better prices simply by tell- 
ing his customers that he needs the money. Printers must 
develop selling talks and show their customers improved 
service of a character that is worth the price. Mr. McElroy 
wanted to know why there should not be a standard of 
ethics, and urged that the establishment of such a standard 
should be kept in mind wherever employing printers might 
be banded together. 


SYSTEM COSTS 10 CENTS A WEEK A MAN. 


J. M. Thomssen answered the titular question “ Does a 
Cost System Pay?” with the assistance of charts, showing 
in detail the financial reports of the Methodist Book Con- 
cern of 1909 and 1910. He demonstrated an increase in 
profit for 1910 of many thousands of dollars over that of 
the preceding year. The speaker said that the cost of 
keeping records was less than 10 cents a week a man, and 
that this slight expenditure was more than repaid by the 
extra time the foremen and superintendents were able to 
give to duties more important to them than bookkeeping. 
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MORTALITY OF OFFICES CAUSES LOW RATING. 


A. M. Glossbrenner, first vice-president of the United 
Typothete of America, was on the program for a paper 
showing “ The Necessity of a Cost System in the Printing 
Business,” but was unable to be present, so his address was 
read by Franklin W. Heath, secretary of the Typothete. 
Mr. Glossbrenner said that in his experience of twenty-five 
years in Indianapolis he had seen at least one cylinder- 
press printing plant wrecked each year, to say nothing of 
dozens of job plants abandoned during the same period. 
He opined that this enormous death rate is the cause for 
bankers giving the printing business such a low credit 
rating as they do. After maintaining that the cost system 
is an absolute necessity in the printing business, he said 
that a system was not all. In addition to that, men were 
needed — men of judgment, who have the moral courage 
to discriminate between the orders to be taken and those 
to be refused, for on this judgment very largely depends 
the success or failure of a business. 


SYSTEM SALVATION OF ONE-MAN SHOP. 


Chadwick P. Cummings, manager of the Philadelphia 
Printers’ Board of Trade, spoke at length on “ The Cost 
System in the One-man Shop.” He went on to show how 
the employee who receives from 30 to 45 cents an hour 
thinks his employer is making a great deal of money 
because he charges his customers two or three times that 
amount. This fires his ambition and he becomes anxious to 
essay the rdéle of proprietor. This anxiety increases in 
proportion as the ambitious one is lacking in business 
knowledge. Heretofore he has worried along, too often 
not nearly so well provided for in creature comforts as are 
the journeymen whom he left “ in the ranks.” He usually 
scorns the idea of having a cost system in a small business, 
but because of the lack of business training the cost sys- 
tem is doubly a necessity with him. The application and 
working out of a system will teach such novices business 
principles more thoroughly in less time than any other 
method to which they can appeal. 

Mr. Cummings cited instances and quoted letters of 
proprietors of one-man shops who asserted that the cost 
system had saved them from ruin. In one case a man had 
been in business for several years, yet was unable to pay 
off a debt of $400 he had acquired when he hung out his 
shingle, but after one year’s experience with a cost system 
in good working operation he was freed of that worry. In 
conclusion Mr. Cummings said: “ Thanks to the innova- 
tions and changes brought about by the cost system, ‘ one- 
man-shop’ printers are to-day rapidly taking their proper 
positions with the business men of the age.” 


NEW COMMANDMENT FOR PRINTERS. 


J. Clyde Oswald, of the American Printer, New York, 
made an address in which he recited that on visiting the 
Mecca of all good printers — Mentz, Germany — he discov- 
ered that the only records obtainable of the early printers 
are records of suits at law to recover money that had been 
lost in the pursuit of printing. He said the fact’ interested 
him immensely, until it occurred to him that there were 
about thirty thousand followers of Gutenberg in America 
who are doing business in the same old way, probably from 
the false notion that poverty is among the beatitudes. Mr. 
Oswald advised his hearers to go to some public library 
where they keep rare books and get a copy of the Bible, 
then turn to the twentieth chapter of Exodus, read the Ten 
Commandments and add another one — “ Follow thy print- 
ing as a business, that the days of thy credit may be long 
in the bank.” 
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ELLICK’S OPINION OF “ DENHAMETHODS.” 


F. I. Ellick, of Omaha, delivered his now celebrated lec- 
ture on the uniform cost-finding system, accompanied by 
maps and charts, which added to the lucidity of the address. 
He took occasion to compare the uniform system with that 
promoted by Mr. Denham, saying that in all essentials they 
were the same except in the final distribution of overhead 
expense, which under the uniform system is based on 
department expense and under the Denham method placed 
on the productive hour. As compared with the uniform sys- 
tem, the Denham method, in Mr. Ellick’s opinion, increases 
the hour cost in the bindery and reduces it in the composing 
and press rooms. 


COUNTRY-WIDE PRICE FOR PRINTING. 


“ Correct Selling Price ” was the subject assigned W. J. 
Hartman, many times president of the Chicago Ben Frank- 
lin Club, and one of the most prominent cost-finding advo- 
cates in the country. He gave some interesting figures as 
to the number of printers there are rated in Dun’s, and 
referred at some length to the cost-finding efforts of the 
late eighties and early nineties. Coming down to the pres- 
ent-day situation, he reviewed recent efforts to ascertain 
cost of production in Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston and St. Louis, together with a group of fifteen 
smaller cities. He stated that even the investigators were 
surprised at the high cost of their product and related sev- 
eral interesting stories of proprietors basing the product 
of their machines on what the selling agents had told them 
about their capacity. Mr. Hartman’s effort was compre- 
hensive, running from monotype and linotype machine 
rooms and processwork and lithographic departments to 
bindery products, the selling price of which is 69 cents an 
hour. 

Mr. Hartman does not believe that work can be pro- 
duced more cheaply in smaller shops than in larger_ones, 
but, if it can, “ there should be one selling price, because a 
hat is worth just as much in Podunk as it is in Columbus, 
and an hour of composition is worth just as much in the 
small place as in a large one,” says he. “ There is no rea- 
son why we should not establish a standard selling price 
the country over; no matter where a man went for his 
work he would practically get the same kind of a price, 
which would put printers on a basis where they would not 
be called fools or robbers for making low prices.” 


COST-ACCOUNTING AND INSURANCE INVENTORIES. 


George C. James, of Cincinnati, spoke on “ Taking of an 
Invoice, and the Proper Valuation of Machinery.” He said 
that the first step toward getting on a sound business basis 
was the taking of an inventory, not on loose sheets or scraps 
of paper, but in a bound book. For the purpose of cost 
accounting, it was ll right to say that depreciation was ten 
per cent a year, and customers should be charged at that 
rate, because it may be necessary for the printer to replace 
a comparatively new machine with something more mod- 
ern. For insurance inventory, however, the valuation would 
be the actual value of the press — what it can be replaced 
for —and not dead material, which it would be if the ten per 
cent depreciation for cost-accounting purposes were applied 
to the insurance inventory. 

Mr. Thomssen, of Cincinnati, said he knew of an office 
which kept two inventories, as suggested by Mr. James. As 
an instance of how it works he mentioned one machine that 
originally cost $12,000. On the cost system it is now valued 
at $1,200, but for insurance purposes an appraisal company 
was called in and placed its value at $8,000. Ed. Kreh- 
biel, of the Krehbiel Company of Cincinnati, which recently 
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passed through a severe fire, said they had a cost inventory 
made by a regular accounting firm, and its appraisal was 
accepted without question by the insurance companies. 


BOARD-OF-TRADE PLAN OF ESTIMATING. 


C. P. Cummings, of Philadelphia, discussed “ The Print- 
ers’ Boards of Trade,” and gave a very interesting history 
of their purposes and accomplishments, claiming that they 
had done more for the advancement of the printer than all 
other organizations. He denounced estimating as one of 
the evils of the business and cited a case to show that the 
board-of-trade method is economical and efficient. “A cer- 
tain large manufacturing concern contemplated a new cata- 
logue and compiled specifications on which printers were 
requested to make prices,” said Mr. Cummings. “ Four mem- 
bers of the Printers’ Board of Trade of Philadelphia were 
among the number asked to bid. Their specifications were 
sent to the central office, where but one estimate was pre- 
pared instead of four. The job being a large and complicated 
one, it required eight and one-half hours’ actual time on the 
part of an expert estimator to complete the detailed esti- 
mate. When the time arrived for the customer to place the 
order, it developed that thirty-eight different printers had 
submitted quotations, most of which were accompanied by 
elaborate dummies, and as but one printer could secure the 
order, it will take but little mental calculation to demon- 
strate the amount of real money that was needlessly ex- 
pended by the thirty-seven unsuccessful bidders.” 


WHY SOME PRINTERS FAIL. 


“The Necessity of Knowing the Cost of Each Order” 
was the theme assigned Robert S. Denham, of Cleveland, 
who took occasion to correct the impression that “I am 
a comet on cost accounting for printers,” claiming that 
for more than thirty years he was engaged in the business, 
and, therefore, knows something of the necessity of cost sys- 
tems or the necessity of knowing the cost of each job. He 
said that the majority of printers did not seem to distin- 
guish between cost and selling price. There must be a 
difference if they desire to remain in business. He thought, 
perhaps, the trouble was that printers do not see enough of 
this difference — profit — to recognize it when it presents 
itself. There is no such thing as gross and net profit in the 
printing business — either there is profit or there is not. 

Mr. Denham believes that cost systems have a tendency 
to make competitors more considerate, and to put the 
printer on a firmer basis with his customers, because they 
know that the printer knows what he is talking about, and 
that the prices given them are not mere guesses. He urged 
his hearers to beware when they found their plant running 
into a specialty naturally and without any pushing. He 
said that if the owner would investigate carefully in such 
cases he will find that the plant is attracting specialized 
work because it is quoting a price that is too good for the 
customer to ke beneficial to the printer. “If you really 
desire to specialize, investigate the specialty you contem- 
plate taking on, its cost, special machinery needs, and then 
devote yourselves to it, and don’t try to make it a side-line.” 
He asserted it is quite possible for one to sell the product 
of a printing-office at an average loss of ten per cent, keep- 
ing this up for ten or twelve years before being made 
aware of the loss. In support of this assertion, Mr. Den- 
ham said: “Suppose you had a plant with an original 
investment of $20,000 and that the annual business was one 
hundred and sixty per cent of the investment (the general 
average in the printing business is about one hundred and 
fifty per cent) ; but suppose this plant did one hundred and 
sixty per cent — $32,000 business a year. Now you do not 
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have a cost system and do not consider interest and depre- 
ciation, and at the end of the year find you have come out 
even; that is, you do not owe any bills. Now let’s see what 
those two items amount to (you have done this business at 
a loss of ten per cent, so your loss has really been $3,200, 
but you think you have come out even) — this item of depre- 
ciation: 

Ten per cent on $20,0CO investment.................. $2,000 

Interest, six per cent on $20,000 investment 


co ee Uk MET T TTT eee Teer TT eT Te eT Ce $3,200 


And as you have no such items as interest and depreciation 
on your books, you lose ten per cent on your annual business 
and do not know it. As the years go on in this same way, 
your machines begin to wear out, and, having no money in 
the bank to replace them, you buy new ones on time, and in 
the course of twelve to fifteen years your original capital is 
eaten up. The average plant fails in fifteen years for the 
amount of the original investment. Now you can see why 
it fails: because the printer has no cost system to show him 
that these items of interest and depreciation are real items 
that must be taken into account.” 

Franklin W. Heath, secretary of the United Typothetz 
of America, explained the cost system promoted by that 
organization, using charts and blanks to facilitate the 
understanding of his hearers. He also gave a short talk 
on the work being done by the Typothetz, saying that there 
were twelve men in the field installing cost systems in offices 
of members only. 


TO SELL PRINTING BY THE INCH. 


A. J. Braunwart, manager of the Cincinnati School of 
Estimating, told his hearers of some of the experiences he 
had had at the school. These experiences included, of 
course, the usual variations in prices common among print- 
ers when they foregather to discuss or dilate on the subject 
of estimating. Mr. Braunwart thinks the best method of 
eliminating these variations is to find a method of figuring 
by the square inch. He believes that if such a system were 
universally adopted, discrepancies in estimating would not 
be so great as they are now. In his opinion the first step 
toward inaugurating such a method is for every printer to 
take his records and figure the cost thereon by square 
inches and by ems. He should keep proofs of such jobs, for, 
after collating the records in a number of cities, the trade 
would be in a position to formulate such a system. In the 
meantime, Mr. Braunwart urged everybody to get away 
from the habit of figuring on a pad or piece of paper, jot- 
ting down figures like this: 

EE “cay seca Salesian e hoi Rabon eno aie ee ane $1.00 


MNOTEMESNAR ADD: 25 os5ca uc 1S co aed para 9h bro e grsecle Ree ees Key DIEM 
Presswork 


TH sib eee eeNaaeksadsaeeees eee beninws eve Ree $5.00 


When one gets down to brass tacks and goes into detail, he 
will find that the $5 job will look more like this: 

RMBCND IRS ih a tehostc ave cerocesshociune niece telenaaer cca gl enol ararereveney noni rere aor $1.60 

Composition 

Lock-up 

Cutting stock 

Make-ready 

Running 


OME TORRE, oid o's sinbio ser Rois bios e Rede Ree bee tee $5.40 


The speaker appealed to his auditors to go home with the 
determination to make their slogans represent these ideas: 
“A cost system in every shop; a profit on every job; a 
higher standard for the trade and more money for the 
printer.” Referring to estimating work in Cincinnati, he 
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said the Philadelphia price-list had proved an excellent 
guide, and he had no hesitancy in asserting that if printers 
will only consult that list when figuring, instead of trusting 
to their own opinions and guesses, they would be nearer 
right in the majority of times and make more profit on their 
work. 

The Business End of the Congress. 


Col. E. T. Miller, D. B. Neil, F. J. Heer and W. R. Colton 
constituted the Committee of Arrangements that prepared 
for the congress. They were continued as a temporary 
committee of the congress, and so well did they please their 
guests that they and their colleagues were thanked for 
“their long-continued, patient, persistent and judicious 
labors,” to which the congress cheerfully ascribed the credit 
for the splendid success of the gathering. 


ENDORSES FIRST COST-CONGRESS CODE. 


During the meeting the chairman appointed D. B. Neil, 
of Columbus; R. I. Clegg, of Cleveland; D. F. White, of 
Cincinnati; L. C. Walker, of Dayton, and Samuel F. Ziliox, 
of Akron, a Committee on Resolutions. In its report, 
which was unanimously adopted by the congress, the com- 
mittee thanked the speakers and especially Messrs. Hart- 
man, Morgan, Glossbrenner and Ellick for their active and 
generous support of cost-finding, and favorably commended 
to all printers the following clauses from the report of the 
First International Cost Congress held in Chicago two 
years ago: 


1. For the purpose of arriving at the cost of production of printing, 
we recommend that the standard unit of product shall be the hour in the 
several departments. 

2. That the standard-hour cost shall be the gross cost — namely, labor, 
plus all overhead expense, department and office. 

8. That the standard method of caring for the overhead expense shall 
be to charge direct to each department all necessary items and to dis- 
tribute office or general overhead expense on the basis of total department 
costs, including pay-roll. 

4. To cover cost of handling stock, we suggest a minimum of ten per 
cent be added to the delivered price at the plant, profit to be added to this 
amount. 

5. That the standard rate of depreciation on standard machines to be 
charged to cost of production shall be ten per cent annually of original 
purchase price. 

6. That the standard rate of depreciation on type to be charged to 
cost of production shall be twenty-five per cent per annum of its original 
cost. 

7. That the standard rate of depreciation on type stands, chases, stones, 
ete., to be charged to cost of production shall be ten per cent per annum 
of their original cost. 

8. That the standard rate to be charged off for bad debts shall be 
one per cent of volume of yearly sales. 

9. It is the judgment of your committee that in the operation of a 
printing plant to its average capacity a minimum profit is twenty-five per 
cent added to cost of production. 

10. That the standard terms of sale of the printers’ product shall be 
thirty days net, due on the tenth of the month following date of purchase. 

11. That in cylinder-press work ink shall be charged as a special item, 
and not included in the cost per hour of presswork. 

12. As a requisite for determining costs, we endorse and deem neces- 
sary the use of an efficient inventory system. 

13. Experience has demonstrated that inventories for insurance adjust- 
ments by appraisal companies have proven most satisfactory. 


PERMANENT ORGANIZATION FORMED. 


Early in the life of the congress, a motion was adopted 
authorizing the appointment of a committee to take under 
consideration the advisability of organizing a permanent 
association, and if that were thought possible, it was duly 
instructed to present plans for the formation of such an 


organization. Chairman Miller named the following gen- 
tlemen for this important committee: G. M. Gray, Fosto- 
ria; J. M. Thomssen, Cincinnati; J. H. Richardson, Cin- 
cinnati; Charles F. McElroy, Cleveland; J. F. Berkes, 
Cleveland; Walt Parmenter, Lima; D. M. Fehn, Toledo; 
W. J. Sears, Columbus; T. B. C. Voges, Canton; Albert 
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Scholl, Chillicothe. Under the chairmanship of Mr. Gray, 
the committee lost no time in wrestling with its particular 
problem, for on Tuesday morning it presented the following 
report: 

“Your Committee on Permanent Organization has held 
three meetings to arrive at some plan of permanent organ- 
ization. After mature deliberation and consultation with 
various men who have been active in local and state work, 
and with Mr. J. A. Morgan, chairman of the American Cost 
Commission, we would recommend a simple plan, giving the 
officers full power to'enlarge the organization and inaugu- 
rate such plans as they might deem necessary. The officers 
we would recommend are as follows: President, first vice- 
president, second vice-president, secretary and treasurer, 
and that these officers be elected by ballot in open meeting. 

“ These five officers to constitute an executive committee 
whose duties would be to push the work so admirably begun 
in this congress, to the end that every printer in the State 
of Ohio would know (not can know): (1) How much 
money he actually makes or loses each month; (2) That 
he have installed an efficient cost system so that he knows 
how much he makes or loses on the work going through his 
shop. 

“To aid the officers in carrying out this work, this com- 
mittee recommends that the State be divided into small dis- 
tricts and that a vice-president be selected by the Executive 
Committee from each district. 

“Tt would recommend that so far as possible men be 
selected as district vice-presidents who are present at this 
congress, and who have already installed cost systems in 
their offices. The man who already has a cost system and 
is present at this meeting is an enthusiast, and has the 
time, money and inclination to follow the most excellent 
example of the Columbus printers who have so generously 
given in every way to benefit the craft throughout the State 
by means of this most magnificent first annual cost con- 
gress. 

AN ORGANIZATION PLAN. 


“We would suggest as the duties of these vice-presi- 
dents: 

“(1) To secure a list of all the printers in their dis- 
trict who keep an accurate set of books, so that they know 
each month the amount of their actual profit and loss; and 
who have an efficient cost system. 

“(2) To procure a list of all printers who do not do 
this. 

“(3) To put forth their best efforts, in connection with 
the state organization, to have every printer in the district 
establish his business upon business principles. 

“ That the work of this cost congress be made perma- 
nent, the committee recommends that every person in this 
congress be asked to pledge $5 to the state work, this 
money to be used for publishing the proceedings of the cost 
congress, and placing a copy of the same in the hands of 
every printer in the State, the remainder of the funds to 
be used in planning for the Second Annual Cost Congress 
and such other expenses as the Executive Committee may 
deem necessary.” 

OFFICERS ELECTED. 


The foregoing resolutions were adopted, Cincinnati was 
chosen as the next place of meeting, and the following offi- 
cers selected: President, G. H. Gardner, Cleveland; first 
vice-president, K. J. M. Thomssen, Cincinnati; second vice- 
president, Walt Parmenter, Lima; secretary, C. Lee Dow- 
ney, Cincinnati, and treasurer, E. T. Miller, Columbus. 

On taking the chair, President Gardner spoke in his 
convincing way on the advantages of codperation, claiming 
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that this meeting was the greatest illustration of how 
widely the new doctrine was being accepted by printers. 
He reported that the total registration was 575, including 
about seventy supplymen, and that those present hailed 
from ninety-seven different towns. Mr. Archer, of the State 
Board of Awards, gave a short talk on the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Bill recently adopted by the Ohio Legislature and 
known locally as the “ Green Bill.” 

The meeting then adjourned, the attendants declaring 
it to be the “largest body of employing printers ever 
brought together.” 





SOUTHERN PHOTOENGRAVERS’ CONVENTION. 


At the meeting of the Southern Photoengravers, on 
September 29-30, at the Hotel Grunewald, New Orleans, 
cost of production was the chief topic of discussion. H. G. 
Grelle was elected chairman and Francois Bildstein, secre- 
tary. The address of welcome was delivered by M. B. 
Trezevant. Interesting papers were read by E. C. Mills, 
San Antonio; Francois Bildstein, New Orleans; Louis 
Flader, Chicago; William Pfaff, New Orleans; W. W. 
Hawker, Birmingham, and H. G. Grelle, New Orleans. 





**BOOKS ON PRINTING.”’’ 

The Free Public Library of Newark, New Jersey, has 
issued a pamphlet containing a list of books and periodicals 
having to do with the art of printing. John C. Dana, the 
enterprising librarian, in his note of explanation, says the 
list contains “ only a few of the books on the several sub- 


jects covered,” but that he has “ tried to select the ones 
that will prove the most interesting and valuable to a per- 
son who is making a study of the printing business.” No 
reference is made to articles in technical journals. Henry 
L. Bullen, librarian of the Typographic Library and 
Museum, Jersey City, is credited with having given valua- 
ble advice and help in the compilation of the list. “ Books 
on Printing ” should be on file in every printing-office. To 
cover cost of mailing, the library has put a price of 15 cents 
on the pamphlet. Ten copies will be sold for $1. 





FOURTH COST CONGRESS WILL BE HELD. 


We remake up a page in order to say that in a com- 
munication received from the office of the secretary of the 
United Typothetz of America we are assured there is no 
intention of discontinuing cost congresses, as “the fourth 
congress of employing printers of America will be held as 
usual in 1912, and the time and place of meeting will be 
announced in due course.” The note, which was evidently 
written for the purpose of straightening out the confusion 
that arose from the announcement of the appointment of 
the Typothetz cost committee, and Chairman Morgan’s 
announcement (see page 253 of this issue) that the Cost 
Commission would continue its business, concludes with this 
emphatic assertion: “Any statements to the effect that 
the American Printers’ Cost Congress will be no longer 
held are incorrect. The Fourth Congress will be held as 
usual.” All of which is reassuring to the many printers 
who believe that these congresses are an important factor 
in the craft’s progress. 





trade: 


CALL FOR INTERNATIONAL BEN FRANKLIN CLUB 
CONVENTION 


Under date of Chicago, October 20, 1911, the following self-explanatory call was issued to the 


When the committee representing the Ben Franklin Clubs and other organizations met with the Typothetz 
Committee, at Denver, they were continually confronted with the questions: How many members can be 
delivered? How many organizations have you? What is the strength of each? 

It is quite generally believed that the only way that one great organization can be brought about is to first 
have two associations. Then all can meet together on equal terms and arrive at an equitable agreement and 
form the one international organization that all are hoping and working for. 

On Saturday, September 9, a committee meeting was held at Denver, and it was decided that an Organiza- 


tion Committee, consisting of Messrs. R. T. Deacon, W. J. Hartman and G. E. Wray, be empowered to draft a 
letter and ballot to submit to all printers’ organizations for the purpose of ascertaining what national organiza- 
tion the printers of the country desired to affiliate with. 

The vote received to date hereof shows that outside of Chicago the demand is five to two and in Chicago 
ten to one in favor of forming an association known as the Ben Franklin Club of America, at once. 

The committee, complying with the expressed desire of the voters, asks you to send duly accredited dele- 
gates to a convention of all those interested in the formation of the Ben Franklin Club of America, to be held at 
the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, on Thursday and Friday, November 16 and 17, 1911, for the purpose of inaugu- 
rating and centralizing this great movement —a movement which has done so much to uplift the printing 
industry. There is still much to do, and the leaders in the movement have many plans for the further advance- 
ment of the craft. 

The business of the convention will consist of adopting a constitution and by-laws, and the perfecting of 
machinery to proceed at once to the work so urgently needed to be done. 

Please advise how many delegates you will send, in order that ample accommodation may be provided for 
ar R. T. DEACON, 

W. J. HARTMAN, 
G. E. WRAY, 
Temporary Committee. 
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me 


Office of the Acting Secretary of the Ben Franklin Club 
of America, 601 Monadnock block, Chicago. 
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W. H. Ligon. 

W. H. Ligon, the oldest Southern printer, died recently 
at Nashville, Tennessee. He was ninety-six years of age, 
and had set type for almost three-quarters of a century. 
The Ligons are a family of printers. Beaumont Ligon and 
MacKay Ligon, grandson and great-grandson, respectively, 
are members of the Commercial-A ppeal force, at Memphis, 


Tennessee. 
Edward S. Whaples. 


Edward S. Whaples, who died on October 1, at New 
Haven, Connecticut, was the founder of the West Haven 
Advertiser, which he edited up to the time of his death. 
Previously he had traveled over much of the country and 
had worked as a printer on many of the large daily news- 
papers. A brother — Clarence Whaples — is at the pres- 
ent time engaged in the printing business at Crown Point, 
Connecticut. 

Andrew H. McLaughlin. 

Andrew H. McLaughlin, who for a number of years 
was Western representative of Charles Eneu Johnson & 
Co., ink manufacturers, resigning only a few months ago 
on account of failing health, died at Monroe, Michigan, on 
October 2. Mr. McLaughlin was well known to the print- 
ing fraternity of the West, including both employers and 
employees. In 1885-1886 he was president of the Chicago 
Typographical Union. 

Dixie D. Dunbar. 

Dixie D. Dunbar, known as the “ King of Tramp Print- 
ers” in the heyday of the tourist, died at the Union Print- 
ers’ Home on September 29, aged sixty-nine. He was known 
in every part of the country, and wherever his travels had 
taken him warm friends were made, his penchant for 
travel being no less striking than his genial disposition. 
He was admitted to the Home about six years ago, and 
had won the friendship of the residents of that institution. 


William E. Faison. 

On October 4, in his apartments at Raleigh, North 
Carolina, William E. Faison was found dead, an examina- 
tion showing that death was due to heart trouble. In 
1904 Mr. Faison was National Councilor of the Junior 
Order of United American Mechanics, and until last year 
was the editor of its national organ. For a number of 
years he had been associate commissioner of labor and 
printing of North Carolina, and was well known to print- 
ing craftsmen. 

Capt. Thomas J. Gray. 

Capt. Thomas Jefferson Gray, one of Indiana’s oldest 
printers and for more than a quarter of a century promi- 
nent in Red Men Circles, died at his home in Noblesville, 
on October 1, of tuberculosis of the throat. Mr. Gray was 
born at Limaville, Ohio, becoming a “ printer’s devil” at 
Canfield, Ohio. Later he owned the Clay County Democrat, 
published at Bowling Green, Indiana, and the Manufac- 
turer & Miner and the Echo, which he issued at Brazil. 
He was a veteran of the Civil War, having been made a 


captain in the regular army. In 1892 he was Great Sachem 
of the Red Men of Indiana. On his seventy-fifth birthday 
he celebrated the event by calling at the office of the Ledger, 
in Noblesville, a paper which he had formerly owned in 
partnership with Hon. Joseph B. Cheadle, of Frankfort, 
and setting a few sticks of type. Two daughters — Mrs. 
Frank Crull, of Noblesville, and Mrs. J. J. Landis, of 
Indianapolis — survive him. 


William E. Curtis. 


The death of William E. Curtis, on October 5, at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, removed one of 
America’s most famous newspaper men, and probably the 
best-known newspaper correspondent in the world. Mr. 
Curtis was also a practical printer, having been a “ print- 
er’s devil” asa boy. Later he entered college. After leaving 
college he became a reporter on the Cleveland Leader, dur- 
ing which time he also worked as a compositor. In 1872 he 
started in as a “cub” reporter on the Chicago Inter Ocean 
and forged to the front rapidly, finally becoming editor-in- 
chief. During his career as a reporter on the Inter Ocean, 
Mr. Curtis established a reputation as a “scooper.” One 
of his biggest scoops was an interview with the “ James 
boys” at the time when Pinkerton detectives were search- 
ing high and low for the notorious outlaws. Relating the 
circumstances connected with this incident the Chicago 
Record-Herald says: 


While detectives were endeavoring to learn just where the desperadoes 
were to be found, Mr. Curtis went out to Missouri, found their hiding- 
place and calmly announced he had come for an interview with the bandits. 

“We know what you’re here for. You’re a spy,” was the reply of 
Jesse James. ‘* What’s more, you won’t get away from here.”’ 

But the aggressive reporter was not to have his cherished scoop thus 
spoiled until too old to be of use to his paper. He refused to be a prisoner. 
He talked to the James boys about his trip out there to see them, so that 
he might put the truth about them before the public, and finally convinced 
them he was there for the purpose he stated. 

“Well, I’m going to give you anything you want just to satisfy you,” 
Jesse James finally agreed. 

And he did. He gave Mr. Curtis the most vivid interview anybody ever 
had had with him. Having accomplished his purpose, the reporter returned 
to the nearest telegraph station and wired his “‘ scoop ”’ to his paper. 

But he kept faith with the men who had taken him at his word. He 
did not reveal any of the secrets of the rendezvous of the desperadoes, and 
he did not tell the detectives, who were searching for them, where their 
hiding-place was concealed. 

In 1887 Mr. Curtis resigned as editor of the Inter 
Ocean to become head of the Washington bureau of the 
Chicago Record-Herald, and since that time had been con- 
tinuously a correspondent for the paper until his death. 
Turning his attention to international affairs after a few 
years as Washington correspondent, he became what might 
be termed a “ world correspondent,” visiting all the foreign 
countries, studying the customs and progress of the differ- 
ent peoples, and presenting to his readers most interesting 
and educational reviews of men and events, as well as of 
historical landmarks. 

Mr. Curtis was sixty-one years of age, having been 
born at Akron, Ohio, in 1850. He is survived by his wife 
and two children. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. Items for 
this department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


Frank R. Atwood Joins Barnhart Bros. & Spindler. 
Frank R. Atwood, formerly with the Inland Type Foun- 
dry, was recently made manager of the Barnhart Brothers 
& Spindler typefoundry, of New York city. Mr. Atwood is 
well known to the trade as a strenuous worker, and he will 
undoubtedly help to make still more popular this com- 
pany’s products. 


Swink Printing Press Co. Represented in East 
by Harry H. Smith. 

Announcement is made that Mr. Harry H. Smith has 
been appointed the eastern representative of the Swink 
Printing Press Company, of Delphos, Ohio. Mr. Smith is a 
man of much experience in the printing trades, and the 
increased demand for the Swink two-revolution press will 
give him ample opportunity in his new field. 


Editor and Minister Trade Jobs for a Week. 


The editor of the Bremerton (Wash.) Searchlight — 
W. B. Jessup — took a vacation recently by swapping jobs 
temporarily with the Rev. R. L. Wolfe, pastor of that city. 
The editor preached in the church on Sunday while the 
reverend gentleman went to work for a week editing the 
Searchlight. It is not reported that the preacher made a 
proposition to the editor for a permanent exchange since 
making the trial. 


Big Electric Sign for Printers’ Home. 

What is said will be the largest electric sign in the West 
is soon to be erected over the water tank at the Union 
Printers’ Home, Colorado Springs, Colorado. At the last 
session of the board of trustees of this institution it was 
decided to erect the sign-post, which will cost about $1,600, 
and is now being designed by architects. It will bear the 
words “ Union Printers’ Home,” illuminated with white 
lights which will make it visible from points many miles 
distant. 

San Francisco Firm Adds New Member. 


The Stanley-Taylor Company, of San Francisco, has 
announced that John H. Nash, recently connected with 
Paul Elder & Co., of that city, is now associated with the 
Stanley-Taylor Company as an active member, and that 
the company’s corporate name has been changed to “Taylor, 
Nash & Taylor.” Mr. Nash has established an enviable 
reputation as a designer and originator, and will take 
charge of the concern’s fine work department, to which he 
undoubtedly will bring much prestige. 


Centenary of the Cylinder Printing-press. 


December, 1912, has been selected as the time for cele- 
brating the centenary of the cylinder printing-press. Al- 
though Frederic Koenig took out his first patent for a 
machine printing-press on March 29, 1810, it was not until 
December, 1912, that he completed and had ready for work 


his first cylinder press, on which he had secured a patent on 
October 30, 1811. The machine patented in 1810 was made 
on the principle of the hand press, although having auto- 
matic inking and other mechanical devices. On this first 
press, in April, 1811, three thousand copies of a book were 
printed. Koenig and Bauer, the successors of Frederic 
Koenig, were consulted as to the proper time for celebra- 
ting the centenary and have decided in favor of the date 
on which the first printing machine having a cylinder was 
ready for operation. 


New Hearst Magazine Appears. 


With the Sunday issue of the Hearst newspapers on 
October 1 appeared the American Sunday Monthly Maga- 
zine, a new publication prepared especially for free circula- 
tion with the Sunday editions of these newspapers. The 
magazine is well printed on good paper, with colored covers. 
Its list of contributors includes a number of well-known 
writers, and the advertising pages are liberally patronized. 
For a youngster it starts off with a rather robust circula- 
tion — something like two million copies. 


Arrested for Violating Printing Laws. 


Two county officials of Idaho — the county assessor and 
tax collector — were arrested recently charged with viola- 
tion of the State printing laws in having public printing 
for the county done at Spokane, Washington. The prose- 
cution alleges that all county and state officials must have 
public printing done within the county or State. The plea 
of the defendants is that they could not get satisfactory 
work done in the county. The State Press Association of 
Idaho is supporting the prosecution and will test the law 
in the highest court if necessary. 


Consolidation of Norfolk Companies. 

Under the name of Eugene L. Graves, Incorporated, the 
businesses and plants of Eugene L. Graves and the Tide- 
water Printing and Blank Book Company, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, have been consolidated. Mr. Graves is president of 
the new concern, which will conduct the combined business 
for the present at 195 Plume street. The other officers of 
the company are T. B. Henley, vice-president, and L. T. 
Ironmonger, secretary-treasurer. An aggressive business 
will be carried on in general printing, loose-leaf and bound 
kooks, rubber stamps, and office appliances. 


Fifth Annual Meeting and Dinner of the Printers’ 
League of America. 

The fifth annual meeting and dinner of the Printers’ 
League of America will be held on Wednesday, November 
22,1911. The place of the meeting will be published when 
it is decided upon by the committee in charge. Those desir- 
ing to reserve places at this meeting should immediately 
notify D. W. Gregory, secretary, 75 Fifth avenue, New 
York, giving the number of seats and the names of those 
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who will be in attendance. The accommodations at the 
fourth annual dinner were strained to the breaking point 
from the fact that the number of guests was largely 
increased at the eleventh hour. While 125 were arranged 
for, nearly 160 attended, with results as above. 

A Successful Subscription Campaign. 

The Sterling Daily Standard, of Sterling, Illinois, 
recently finished an eight weeks’ circulation campaign with 
an automobile popular voting contest. Two large five- 
passenger touring cars, pianos, diamonds, scholarships.and 
watches were the prizes given. Forty million votes were 
east and 1,500 new subscribers gained as the result of the 
strenuous campaign. It was the largest subscription con- 
test ever held in that part of the State, in enthusiasm, 
number of votes secured, and the number of new subscrip- 
tions gained. 

Biggest Ad. on Record. 


On Sunday, October 8, the Chicago Examiner contained 
a single advertisement of twenty pages for the Fair depart- 
ment store, which if paid for at the regular rates should 
have cost more than $20,000. This is the largest single 
advertisement ever appearing in a daily newspaper, and 
probably the largest ever printed in any publication any- 
where. The twenty-sixth anniversary sale of the estab- 
lishment was the occasion for this record-breaking adver- 
tisement. The Fair employs some five thousand clerks, and 
is one of Chicago’s largest mercantile establishments. 


Printers Move Against High-living Cost. 

Indianapolis journeyman printers recently decided to 
start an organized movement against the high cost of liv- 
ing. The local typographical union some time ago created 
a committee to plan concerted efforts on the part of all 
Indianapolis wage-earners to deal with the problem. This 
committee arranged for a delegate convention which was to 
be held on October 29, when it was expected some concrete 
plan would be presented and adopted. Unorganized employ- 
ees of every big factory or other industry in Indianapolis 
were invited to send delegates to codperate with the mem- 
bers of labor unions. 


Printing by Sound. 


According to patent No. 999,975, granted to Arthur C. 
Ferguson, of Brooklyn, who has assigned eleven-sixteenths 
to Lyman C. Smith, of Syracuse, a practical method of 
printing by sound has been discovered. From the descrip- 
tion, sound waves are recorded by utilizing a succession of 
said waves to initiate the operation of mechanism actuated 
by a separate source of energy for printing a legible char- 
acter corresponding to certain tone characteristics of said 
waves. To put it in another way: the character-printing 
mechanism is actuated by a separate source of energy, and 
the waves are utilized to control such source of energy. 


Strike of Non-unioa Printers. 

At the Byrd Printing Company’s plant, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, a rather unusual strike or lockout — it is difficult to 
determine which — was declared late in September. Ac- 
cording to the reported statement of C. P. Byrd, head of 
the company, he discovered the unions had been honey- 
combing his establishment with their men for the purpose 
of striking at a later date, when his business is heaviest, 
and set about to forestall it. Accordingly he prepared an 
affidavit, which contained a declaration that the signer was 
not a member of any union and would not join any union 
without thirty days’ notice to the company. This he asked 
every employee to sign, whereupon the trouble began. 
Eight men refused to sign the paper and were discharged. 


Following this action, twenty-six others are said to have 
walked out. President Still, of the local typographical 
union, took a hand in the matter, informing International 
President Lynch that a lockout was in effect at the Byrd 
plant, and urging financial assistance, which was granted. 
A temporary injunction was issued restraining union men 
from interfering in any manner with the company’s employ- 
ees, the company claiming that it is a strike and not a lock- 
out. According to the statements of union officials, the 
nonunion men who were discharged or came out later have 
been taken into the union. 


Chicago Printers Play Golf. 

The first annual golf event of the employing printers of 
Chicago took place on the links of the Hinsdale Golf Club, 
at Hinsdale, Illinois, on October 5, about one hundred 
taking part in the sport, including a number from the 
supply houses. Although the weather was disagreeable on 
account of a drizzling rain, there was plenty of enthusiasm, 
and the contests were spirited. A committee composed of 
D. H. Champlin, chairman, W. A. Grant, Toby Rubovits, 
Herbert Templeton and Dana Slade, Jr., conducted the 
affair in an admirable manner. The following are the 
prize-winners for the five leading flights: George Jones, 
Carl Henderson, J. R. Oswald, Forest Hopkins, Herbert C. 
Metcalf. The list of other prize-winners is as follows: 
Oswald Law, Dana Slade, Jr., R. C. Wilson, J. L. Murphy, 
Walter Gillette, Frank Bersbach, Dan Champlin, E. W. 
Dresser, George M. Hill, Edward D. Moeng, W. E. Cline, 
C. J. Kellar, Dave Meloy, Mel Bush, Tom Morrison and 
Walter Cox. 


New Building for Alling & Cory Co. 


The Alling & Cory Company, paper jobber, Pittsburgh, 
has closed a contract for the erection of a six-story rein- 
forced-concrete warehouse building, near the Sixth street 
bridge, River avenue, on the north side of the city. The 
building will contain over one hundred and thirty thousand 
feet of floor-space, the foundations requiring one thousand 
cast-concrete piles. It will be of modern fireproof con- 
struction and will be equipped with a railroad switch and 
all up-to-date labor-saving devices, especially fitted for eco- 
nomically handling the company’s merchandise and facili- 
tating its large business. This is the third building of like 
character the Alling & Cory Company has erected in the 
past four years — Rochester and Buffalo being the loca- 
tions of the others — which indicates that this concern has 
taken its place among the most progressive and successful 
paper-jobbing houses of the country. 


MacVeagh May Install Power Presses. 


A decision recently rendered by Comptroller Tracewell, 
of the Treasury Department at Washington, D. C., makes it 
probable that Secretary of the Treasurer MacVeagh will 
ignore the opposition of organized labor, and install power 
presses in the Bureau of Engraving for the printing of the 
Government’s money. Congress passed a law in 1898 pro- 
viding that all bonds, notes and checks shall be printed on 
hand-roller presses. Several attempts have been made by 
the Treasury Department to have this law repealed so that 
modern power presses could be installed, but the trade 
unions have blocked all such attempts by making the plea 
that only through the hand-roller press can good work be 
done, and that Government money printed on power presses 
could be easily counterfeited. The Comptroller holds that 
the law is restricted in character, and consequently should 
not be enlarged by a construction so as to embrace subjects 
or classes of printing not mentioned therein. Certificates 
are not mentioned in the law, and so under the Comp- 
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troller’s decision there is no restriction on the printing of 
gold and silver certificates on power presses. The deci- 
sion was precipitated by a request of the Philippine gov- 
ernment for advice as to whether the Bureau of Engra- 
ving would be permitted to have a new issue of silver 
certificates printed on power presses, the director of the 
bureau reporting that he could save between $7,000 and 
$8,000 on the job by this method. The Comptroller also 
says that the law affects only the United States proper. 


R. Lee Sharpe and ‘‘ The City of Smiles.’’ 

R. Lee Sharpe, owner of Sharpe’s Modern Printing 
Plant, of Carrollton, Georgia, is a Chautauqua manager of 
the hustling type. He is already working on his 1912 Chau- 
tauqua, and is planning to have ten or fifteen Chautauquas 
on his circuit. Whether he succeeds or not he says Car- 
rollton, “ The City of Smiles,” will have her biggest one 
next year. There is a story why Carrollton is known as 
the “City of Smiles,” namely — Mr. Sharpe publishes a 
book every year called “ Smiles,” and prints the picture of 
every one that he can get that smiles. This year he expects 
to use the smiling faces of over a hundred Chautauqua peo- 
ple in his Smile book and write them up in his own original 
way, caricaturing them in verse tainted with truth. This 
book is already making Mr. Sharpe famous, and as to Mr. 
Sharpe’s city, a letter addressed to “ The City of Smiles,” 
Carrollton, Georgia, very seldom goes astray. 


Missouri Firm Gets Big Contract. 


The Inland Printing and Binding Company, of Spring- 
field, Missouri, recently secured the contract for printing 
all of the literature, time-cards, posters and other work of 
the entire Frisco Railroad system. The closing of the con- 
tract was the signal for beginning the erection of a fine 
new office building, which will be equipped with a thor- 
oughly modern and complete printing plant. It is expected 
that the added volume of work from the Frisco contract 
will necessitate the purchase of about $25,000 worth of new 
typesetting machines, presses, stitchers and other equip- 
ment, making the Inland plant one of the best in the South- 
west. A progressive and successful concern since its organ- 
ization, the addition of this new work has placed it among 
the big institutions of the State, and the men at its head 
are to be congratulated on their enterprise. The printing 
for the Frisco Railroad was heretofore done at St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Questions Before Printing-crafts Association. 

“ What training is best for fitting a man for the super- 
intending or managing of a printing plant?” “Can aman 
be a successful estimator without a practical knowledge of 
the printing business? ” 

These two questions were interestingly discussed at the 
regular monthly meeting of the Chicago Printing-Crafts 
Association on October 17. The first brought out many 
diverse opinions. Picturing a composite of the views 
expressed, the successful superintendent or manager of a 
printing-office is a man of wide knowledge, broad views and 
democratic spirit. On the second question it seemed to be 
the consensus of opinion that a successful printing-house 
estimator must have a practical knowledge of the business. 

Two other questions were discussed at this meeting as 
follows: “Is it possible for an‘engraver to guarantee an 
absolute reproduction?” “Is it not more economical to 
have machine composition done outside?” From a com- 
mercial standpoint the first question was answered affirma- 
tively, but sailing was not so smooth on the subject of hav- 
ing machine composition done outside. The foreman of a 
large establishment pointed out that the question depended 
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entirely upon the amount of machine composition done in 
a commercial printing-house and the nature of that com- 
position. He said there were, in fact, many things to be 
considered, and that no general rule could be laid down for | 
the guidance of managers or superintendents concerning 
whether it would or would not be profitable to install type- 
setting machines in their plants. 

About seventy-five members were in attendance at this 
meeting, and reports were made indicating a healthy 
growth of this new association. 

A number of other interesting questions are on the pro- 
gram for discussion at future meetings. 


Public Printer Active to Protect Health. 


A little more than a year ago Public Printer Donnelly, 
of the Government Printing Office, determined that some 
system could be devised that would prevent injury to the 
health of electrotype molders through inhaling graphite 


ARTHUR J. WILLIAMS, 


Presented with gold medal for invention of new process in 
electrotype foundry of the Government Printing Office. 


dust. He therefore set about to encourage inventive genius, 
offering a gold medal to any electrotyper in the government 
office or elsewhere who would devise a system which would 
avoid objections to the work as it was then done. As a 
result of that encouragement, Arthur J. Williams, who is 
now assistant foreman in the electrotype foundry, and 
who resides at 3319 Fourteenth street, Brookland, D. C., 
recently invented a process by which graphite could be 
applied to the surface in a liquid condition. The new proc- 
ess has proved highly satisfactory, and on August 16, a 
gold medal was presented to Mr. Williams by the Vice- 
President of the United States in behalf of Public Printer 
Donnelly. The inventor has forwarded the following state- 
ment to THE INLAND PRINTER relative to the effect of the 
old process upon the health, and showing what has been 
eliminated by the new process: 

“In the formation of molds in the process of electro- 
typing it has been found essential to prepare the face of 
the subject from which the mold is to be taken, and the sur- 
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face of the wax in which the subject is molded, with graph- 
ite dust, which is applied by means of a brush in the hands 
of the molder. Experience shows that not only is there 
great waste in the ordinary process, but the plumbago 
which is distributed in the air is very injurious to the 
health of the molder and all persons engaged in the art of 
electrotyping, as the dust clogs up the air passages in the 
lungs and disastrous results soon follow. By my invention 
this objectionable feature is eliminated by the use of a 
liquid which takes the place of the dry graphite and answers 
all purposes equally as well.” 

The Public Printer has also installed wet-leading 
machines in the foundry, which is now practically free from 
dust. 

New Company for Magazines. 


McClure’s Magazine and the Ladies’ World have been 
taken over by a new company styled “ McClure’s Publica- 
tions, Incorporated,” according to recent announcement of 
S. S. McClure, who has sold his entire holding of stock in 
McClure’s Magazine to the new corporation. The book- 
publishing business of McClure’s has also been taken over. 
The stock of the Ladies’ World had been held by Arthur 
Moore and C. C. Hoge. Giving a reason for the consolida- 
tion, Mr. McClure said: “The tendency to-day in the 
magazine busirfess is toward consolidation. It will be more 
economical to publish two or three magazines than to pub- 
lish one. It will require less expenditure for advertising 
and for mechanical forces, and the services of abler men 
will be available at a lower cost per publication. There is 
absolutely no connection with Wall street. We are running 
the publication independent of any special interest.” 





THE INCREASED EFFICIENCY MANIA. 


We’ve got the new Lost Motion craze; increased efficiency 

Is now the watchword here at home, and all of us agree 

It strikes the root of household care; you’d not believe the cost 
Of wasted effort in the home or how much can be lost. 

The breakfast wrapper mother wore is in the discard now; 

The old-time wrinkles do not mar the smoothness of her brow, 

By making every motion count, efficiency’s real test, 

She breakfasts now in full coiffure and quite completely dressed. 


Then father comes down neatly shaved, with no scars on his face — 
A cut is a lost motion, quite, and that would be disgrace ; 

Where once he used to run like mad to catch the car to town 

He now has quite the half an hour to rest and sit him down. 

The lawn needs cutting — presto, look! No fairer work you’ll see, 
He cuts it while he reads a book — increased efficiency ; 

And while he mows, with motions lost in other days, he turns 

Out half a cord of kitchen wood, makes the ice-cream, and churns. 


The maid is quite another girl. You’d scarce think the amount 

Of work she does by learning how to make each motion count. 

By breakfast time this morning she had mopped down all the walls, 
Done the week’s wash, made a new dress and half a dozen calls. 

By nine o’clock the whole day’s work was finished — she was through, 
And might have sat the livelong day with nothing else to do, 

But much preferred to paint the house, dig a new well and build 

A new garage, so that her day might seem to be well filled. 


Come, laden souls and care oppressed, whose work is never done, 
Learn how the day’s hard work is o’er before it has begun. 
See father, gone to town at six; see mother off in haste 
To speak to the Lost Motion Club on “ Friction and Its Waste.” 
Learn how to knead the bread and churn and scrub the kitchen floor 
By saving half the motion that you used to lose before; 
Come, join the onward march of toil, from slavish tasks set free 
Form a Lost Motion Club and teach Increased Efficiency. 

—J. W. Foley, in New York Times. 





It is only by labor that thought can be made healthy, 
and only by thought that labor can be made happy; and 
the two can not be separated with impunity.— Ruskin. 
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This department of service is designed to bring men of capacity 
in touch with opportunities which are seeking them and which they 
are seeking. There is no charge attached to the service whatever. 
It is entirely an editorial enterprise. Applicants for space in this 
department are requested to write fully and freely to the editor, 
giving such references as they may id convenient. Their 
applications will be reduced to a formal anonymous statement of 
their desires and their experience, a reference number attached 
and published in ‘*‘The Inland Printer.’’ Their names will be 
furnished to inquirers. Similarly those who command opportu- 
nities which they are seeking men to fill will be accorded the same 
privilege under the same terms. The ‘“‘ get-together’” movement 
has many phases. This is one which ‘* The Inland Printer’’ has 
originated as ially desicable for the good of the trade. 








Wants to Buy into a Republican or Independent 
Newspaper. 
(1161.) I would like to buy into a substantial, pros- 
perous Republican or Independent newspaper. 


Shop Foreman Wants Position. 

(1162.) I have had several years’ experience as a fore- 
man printer in job shops, and am competent to take charge 
of a shop of this character. Have references as to ability 
from present employer and others. 


All-round Printer, Proofreader and Stone-hand. 

(1164.) All-around printer, proofreader and _ stone- 
hand, at present employed, wants position, preferably in 
Chicago. Competent to take charge if necessary; forty- 
two years old. Learned trade through pressroom, com- 
posing-room, cutting stock, etc. References if necessary. 


Situation Wanted — Compositor. 

(1160.) Fairly competent compositor desires position 
in first-class office doing tariff or tabular work, preferably 
one that uses the Monotype. Twenty-four years old; 
eleven years’ experience in the various branches of the 
business — Make-up, job and rule-and-figure composition. 
Union. 

Position Desired as Managing Superintendent. 

(1159.) My experience has extended over a period of 
twenty years as journeyman, foreman and superintendent. 
Have worked as compositor and pressman; have held fore- 
man’s positions in both departments; good knowledge of 
binding in all its branches. Have had good office training. 
Have studied estimating, buying stock, meeting customers, 
closing sales, ete. Age 42; widower. 


Wants a Chance for a Future in Country News- 

paper Work. 

(1163.) Young man twenty-six years old. Practical 
printer. Can write the average run of news matter and an 
all-around man in the mechanical department; can handle 
the common run of presswork. Has had success in sys- 
tematizing printing-account records. Has studied stand- 
ard cost system. Would like position in country newspaper 
work where there will be a chance to get an interest in the 
business, either a working interest, a salary on per cent or 
an opportunity to take part of the salary in stock. Willing 
to take any part of the work, either front or back office or 
full management, that will give him a chance for the 
future. 
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ts of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, machinery 
Responsibility for all statements published 


This department is exclusively for paid busi s 
and products recently introduced for the use of printers and the printing trades. 
hereunder rests with the advertiser solely. 


THE SWINK HIGH-GRADE PRESS. 


A booklet entitled “ Facts,’ recently issued by the 
Swink Printing Press Company, of Delphos, Ohio, contains 
letters of recommendation from many printers who are now 
using the Swink presses. The booklet is nicely gotten up, 
and contains some interesting and convincing advertising. 





*“SEYBOLD FULL LINE.”’ 


The above is the title of a booklet gotten out recently by 
the Seybold Machine Company. It is attractively printed 
in brown and black, and shows, as its name implies, the full 
line of high-grade machinery manufactured by the Sey- 
bold Company. The booklet is fully illustrated, the half- 
tones being well made and nicely printed. 





A NEW CATALOGUE OF FALCON PRESSES. 


The Auto Falcon & Waite Die Press Company, Limited, 
has recently issued a catalogue of its platen presses. The 
catalogue is nicely gotten up, fully illustrated, and gives 
much interesting and valuable information concerning these 
presses. Descriptions are given of the new models, made 
throughout from late designs and patterns and containing 
numerous improvements. 





BRONZE INKS THAT WORK. 


The Sleight Metallic Ink Company, of Chicago, New 
York and Philadelphia, are the inventors and manufac- 
turers of a bronze ink which has remarkable brilliancy on 
cover and bond papers as well as coated stock, and which, 
judging from the specimens which we have seen, promises 
to be a revelation in printing of this character. The adver- 
tisement of the Sleight Metallic Ink Company appears else- 
where in this issue, and printers interested in this class of 
work should become acquainted with the possibilities of this 
ink. 





KEEPING TRACK OF TIME. 


Time — labor time —is the most expensive thing you 
buy in printing. It takes time to record time. In fact it is 
possible to use up so much time keeping a record of time 
that the percentage of time you can charge for is seriously 
impaired, and you are uncertain about the records handed 
in even then. There was exhibited at the recent United 
Typothetez of America convention and Cost Congress at 
Denver, by the Transportation Utilities Company, a device 
to record and save time which, for accuracy, convenience 
and peculiar adaptability to collecting printing-office time 
records, excels anything heretofore suggested. The Liner 
Elapsed-time Calculator, as the device is named, has a 


range of usefulness so wide that space will not permit 
enumeration of all its points. Full information will be 
supplied to inquirers by the Transportation Utilities Com- 
pany, Hudson Terminal building, 30 Church street, New 
York. 





THE CHANDLER & PRICE NEW SERIES PRESS. 


The Chandler & Price Company, on page 196 of this 
issue, announces the placing on the market of its New 
Series Press, and also shows one view of the 12 by 18 size. 

Owing to the great popularity of the present style 
Chandler & Price Gordon, and the remarkable reputation 
as manufacturer attained by this company — the printing 
public will no doubt be much interested in any new machine 
which it places on sale — and from general appearance this 
New Series Press in particular will command instant atten- 
tion. 





ADVERTISING SIXTEEN YEARS OLD STILL BRINGS 
BIG RETURNS TO THE WETTER NUMBERING 
MACHINE COMPANY. 


To illustrate that publicity pays and that advertisers 
of printing machinery or material can not always expect 
to get immediate direct results, we are informed by the 
Wetter Numbering Machirie Company that it has recently 
received an order for 260 machines direct from a printing- 
house in a foreign country, who saw the Wetter advertise- 
ment in a catalogue that has been out of print for sixteen 
years; the customer sending the page of the catalogue 
illustrating the machine wanted. 


DENVERITES LIKE IT. 


DENVER BRANCH, UNITED TYPOTHET OF AMERICA. 
DENVER, COLO., October 11, 1911. 
Publishers The Inland Printer, Chicago, IIl.: 

DEAR FRIENDS,— Permit me to tell you how pleased we 
all are with your excellent report of the late conventions of 
master-printers in this town, as presented to your readers 
in the October number of your magazine; and, further- 
more, to say that you did a fine piece of work in the group 
pictures of the delegates. Changing the bunch into a 
“ mountain ” group is a very creditable piece of work, and 
we want whoever did it to know we think so, if you please. 

May I inquire if you had any of the pictures struck off 
by themselves so we could get them for framing? If you 
did, please send us one of each, with the price, and we will 
remit. 

With best wishes and high regards, we remain, 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM G. CHAMBERLAIN, JR., 
Secretary. 
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BUTLER’S STATIONERY CATALOGUE. 

We show herewith a reproduction of the cover of a 
catalogue just issued by the J. W. Butler Paper Company 
in the interest of its stationery department. It consists 
of forty-eight pages and cover, is well illustrated, and con- 
tains information concerning the large line of stationery 
supplies handled by this company. 
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One of the most interesting features is the large show- 
ing of gift calendars, ranging from the inexpensive ones 
to those in handsome wood frames. The line of Christ- 
mas letters and greeting-cards is also complete and very 
attractive. 





ONE OF THE MASTERS SPEAKS. 


JERSEY City, N. J., October 16, 1911. 
The Inland Printer Company, 632 Sherman street, Chicago, 
Illinois: 

Dear Sirs,— Your valued gifts of Volumes XLVI and 
XLVII reached us this morning. Please accept our thanks. 
Printing would not be what it is in the United States without 
THE INLAND PRINTER. We wish the magazine, its editors, 
publishers, advertising men, compositors, pressmen and 
binders all the good things they can wish for. THE INLAND 
PRINTER proves they know how to fulfil their respective 
duties very well. 

Very truly yours, 
HENRY L. BULLEN, 
Librarian, American Type Founders Company. 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY SELLING 
AGENT FOR THE THOMPSON TYPECASTER. 


The Mergenthaler Linotype Company announces that it 
has acquired the sole selling agency for the Thompson Type- 
caster, and henceforth will handle this machine through its 
various branch houses in North and South America, the 
West Indies, Philippines and Hawaii. This typecaster, 
being capable of casting individual type from all linotype 
matrices, makes it a splendid auxiliary to the Linotype, as 
type can be made for the case to exactly match linotype 
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composition and thus help out in late corrections or for 
short paragraphs without disturbing the machines. This 
action of the Mergenthaler Company is a distinct endorse- 
ment of the Thompson Typecaster, which has made good 
during the past three years by consistently satisfying 
users in various parts of the world. 





LARGEST WRAPPING-PAPER PRESS. 


The world goes around, a rotary press goes around, and 
if you went around the world you would not find a dupli- 
cate of this press, although you would find many similar 
ones. 

It is a combination press, because the printed roll can 
either be delivered in sheets or rewound in the roll. 

It can handle practically any paper which comes in a 
roli, from tissue up. 

The most useful sizes in which this press is built are 
30 by 40 and 36 by 48. With one of each of these sizes the 
operator can cut multiples of 10-inch and 12-inch, which 
are generally used in sheet wrapping-paper. The Kidder 
Press Company is, however, prepared to build this press 
any special size to meet the requirements of its customers, 
and to print from one to four colors at one operation; also, 
if desired, a perfecting cylinder can be added. The cylin- 
ders are made to receive either electrotype or stereotype 
plates. 

The improved method of distribution and novel device 
for the rewinding friction are among the special features 


COMBINATION WRAPPING-PAPER PRESS. 


of this press. The sheets, after receiving the impression, 
are piled up and delivered five at a time — the fly operating 
once to every five complete revolutions of the cylinders. 
Running at a maximum speed of eight thousand sheets per 
hour, the fly is enabled to handle this rapid work, oper- 
ating only one thousand eight hundred impressions per 
hour. An automatic lowering table can be furnished to . 
facilitate the fly delivery. 

When rewinding the printed roll the press is capable 
of a maximum speed of eight thousand rolled sheets per 
hour. The speed, however, depends largely upon the effi- 
ciency of the operator, and can be successfully run up to a 
speed of ten thousand revolutions per hour. 

If desired, the slitting attachment also slits the parent 
roll into different widths as it is being rewound. 

This press is also built to rewind in the roll only, and 
the needs of the prospective user are always given most 
careful consideration in the building of this machine. 

Further particulars will be gladly given by applying to 
the New York office, No. 261 Broadway, New York city — 
Gibbs-Brower Company, agent. 
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CASLON FACES. 


More has been written and said about Caslon type than 
any other face used. Typographic’experts generally agree 
that the Caslon is the most meritorious type now in use. 
It is notable for legibility, general usefulness and beauty, 
which are the main essentials in type designs. 


The Printing Art recently conducted a Catalogue Title-' 


page Competition, which was the most successful it has ever 
held and shows how well many printers regard Caslon 
faces. There were 227 different title-pages submitted by 
artist compositors in the best printing concerns throughout 
the country. The copy and shape of the page made the con- 
test a difficult one and the subject called for severe typo- 
graphic treatment. Four prizes were offered for the best 
examples of title-page typography, the first being awarded 
to Mr. Dave Silve, Jersey City, N. J.; the second to Mr. 
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fifty were set in Caslon, easily making that type ‘rst 
choice among the contestants. Caslon Bold closely followed 
as the next choice, showing that a large number of the 
expert compositors in the contest considered the Casions 
the best type-faces, and most likely to win for them. The 
design of Mr. Silve, to whom the judges were unanimous in 
giving the first prize, and the design of Mr. Vincent, win- 
ner of the second prize, were both set entirely in Caslon Old 
Style with a line or two of italic. The designs of Mr. Sid- 
dall, Mr. Hopkins, Mr. Brock, Mr. Green and also those of 
Mr. A. R. Wilkins, Seattle, Washington, and Mr. E. R. Ste- 
phens, Husick Falls, New York, whose work was highly 
commended, as well as many others not receiving special 
mention, were set entirely in the Caslons. 

Nearly every one who has written for trade magazines 
on the subject of type-faces has praised the Caslon design 
and placed it above all others, and there are many adver- 














DOWN TO THE SPECTRAL BONE. 


We worked for you with right good will 
And wish to God you’d pay your bill; 
We can not always live on fish, 
And soon shall be as thin as this. 
Drawn by D. McPhadden, of. Lewiston, Idaho, for his friend, Dr. Houston F. 
Snyder, of Stites, Idaho, 1911, and printed in the Stites Signal. 


M. L. Vincent, Boston, Mass.; the third to Mr. Robert J. 
Micklay, South Boston, Mass., and the fourth to Mr. Hal 
Osgood, Jersey City, N. J. Title-pages highly commended 
by the judges were composed by Messrs. Frank L. Siddall, 
Kearney, N. J.; Harold Conron, Everett, Mass.; Adam 
Miltenberger, New York city; William Lukes, Detroit, 
Mich.; S. B. Halderman, Jersey City, N. J.; Norman E. 
Hopkins, Philadelphia, Pa.; Walter E. Brock, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; H. Emmet Green, Anthony, Kan.; N. P. Eby, 
Fresno, Cal., and William L. Melchinger, Irvington, N. J. 
The third prize and three honorable mentions were awarded 
to boys attending the North End Union School of Printing. 
Their work was very creditable to both student and school, 
and the result should encourage other typographical stu- 
dents to enter similar contests. 

A fact in point here, and one that will interest not only 
students of typography but users of high-class printing 
and advertising as well, is the way Caslon type figured in 
this contest. Of the 227 different designs submitted over 


tisers and users of printing who demand that face of the 
printer. This unquestionably puts Caslon at the top of the 
heap. This style of type is said to have been in use in 
England and America for some two hundred years, and 
the fact that it is now.at the very height of its popularity 
is convincing proof of superiority. 

The Keystone Type Foundry’s Caslon Old Style is con- 
sidered by many experts as the best Caslon face made, and 
seeing the possibilities, that foundry brought out variation 
after variation of the original Caslon and now it offers 
the printing public its famous group of Caslons, consisting 
of ten series of romans, italics, titles, mediums, condensed 
and extended, which meet almost every requirement of 
the printer. The latest additions to the group — Caslon 
Bold Extended and Caslon Title Extended — are shown on 
a handsome colored insert in the front section of this issue, 
and only a glance is necessary to see that. the new series 
is fully up to the high standard of those which have pre- 
ceded them. 
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Tue INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. It 
aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all matters 
relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions are 
solicited and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One year, $3.00; six months, $1.50, payable always in advance. 
Sample copies, 30 Cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 
When Subscriptions Expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal 
is received previous to the publication of the following issue. Subscribers 
will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their renewal by 

remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions. —To Canada, postage prepaid, three dollars; to 
all other countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, three dollars 
and eighty-five cents, or sixteen shillings per annum, in advance. Make 
foreign money orders payable to The Inland Printer Company. No 
foreign postage stamps accepted. 

IuporTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to 
ps letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper 
credit. 7 
Single copies may be obtained from all news-dealers and typefounders 

throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 

through the same agencies. 
Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible news- 
dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Fumished on application. The value of THe INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
tising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now 
in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation 
considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise 
in, Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue of any month, should 
teach this office not later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to satisfy 
the management of this journal of their intention to fulfill honestly the 
offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things 
advertised must accompany the application for advertising space. 

a THE InLanD PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement for 
use. 





FOREIGN AGENTS. 


W. H. Beers, 40 St. John street, London, E. C., England. 

Joun Happon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury square, Fleet street, London, 
E. ©., England. 

RairuBy, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. 

RalTHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, 
W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

—" & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 

nd. 

ALEX, Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney and 
Adelaide, Australia. 

a. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

.T. WimBLE & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N.S. W. 

> HEDELER, Niirnbergerstrasse 18, Leipsic, Germany. 

= CALMELs, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

— Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Capetown and Johannesburg, South Africa. 

i OvupsHoorN, 179 rue de Paris, Charenton, France. 

BAN VAN OVERSTRAETEN, 3 rue Villa Hermosa, Brussels, Belgium. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: 40 cents for each ten words or less; mini- 
mum charge, 80 cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,’’ 25 cents for each ten 
words or less; minimum charge, 50 cents. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must 
accompany the order. The insertion of ads. received in Chicago 
— oo the 15th of the month preceding publication not guar- 
anteed. 














‘““COST OF PRINTING,” by F. W. Baltes, presents a system of accounting 

which has been in successful operation for many years, is suitable for 
large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against errors, omissions or 
losses; its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass through 
the office without being charged, and its actual cost in all details shown. 
74 pages, 6% by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
PANY, Chicago. 


PAPER PURCHASERS’ GUIDE, by Edward Siebs. Contains list of all bond, 

flat, linen, ledger, cover, manila and writing papers carried in stock by 
Chicago dealers, with full and broken package prices. Every buyer of paper 
should have one. 25 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


PRICES FOR PRINTING, by F. W. Baltes. 
selling prices. Adapted to any locality. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


SIMPLEX TYPE COMPUTER, by J. L. Kelman. Tells instantly the number 
of picas or ems there are in any width, and the number of lines per inch 
in length of any type, from 5% to 12 point. Gives accurately and quickly 
the number of ems contained in any size of composition, either by picas or 
square inches, in all the different sizes of body-type, and the nearest 
approximate weight of metal per 1,000 ems, if set by Linotype or Monotype 
machine. Price, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


TO LOVERS OF ART PRINTING — A limited edition of 200 numbered 

copies of Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard,” designed, 
hand-lettered and illuminated in water-colors by F. J. Trezise. Printed 
from plates on imported hand-made paper and durably and _ artistically 
bound. Price, boxed, $2 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING, a full and concise explanation of 

the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the printer and 
his patrons; contains rules for punctuation and capitalization, style, mark- 
ing proof, make-up of book, sizes of books, sizes of the untrimmed leaf, 
number of words in a square inch, diagrams of imposition and much other 
valuable information not always at hand when wanted; 50 cents. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


BOOKBINDERY FOR SALE — Fully equipped, no opposition in the county ; 
rare opportunity for some one. Worth $1,800; for quick sale, $900. 
Investigate at once. Address W. F. LINSCOTT, Xenia, Ohio. 


CALIFORNIA NEWSPAPER FOR SALE — Morning daily in city of 15,000 

population; only morning and Democratic paper in county of 30,000; 
manufacturing town, with large pay-roll; located on deep water and rail- 
road; an hour-and-a-half ride from San Francisco; healthy and growing 
city, splendid climate, city surrounded by rich farming and fruit country ; 
complete plant for newspaper and job work located in concrete building ; 
cheap electric power; gross revenue, $1,880 per month, with total expense 
of $1,380 per month; owner desires to sell, owing to physical inability 
to manage plant; cash proposition only. For further particulars, price, 
ete., address JAMES & WALKER, 1236 Call bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


FOR SALE — Best newspaper proposition in northwestern Michigan will be 
sold on easy terms with part cash payment. Address THE HERALD- 
TIMES, West Branch, Mich. 


FOR SALE — On particularly desirable terms, if taken at once, my half 

interest in specialty printing plant; established business all over coun- 
try, not depending upon local trade; this year’s business $20,000, manager 
office at good salary included; stands closest investigation. M 548. 


FOR SALE — Whole or half interest in the best-equipped printing plant 
in the South, doing a business of over $100,000 of highly profitable 
work per annum; possibilities unlimited; located in the most progressive 
city of over 100,000 people in the entire South; owner has other invest- 
ments that require his attention; will inventory over $60,000 — $25,000 
cash, balance terms; the chance of a lifetime for a live wire; don’t 
answer unless you can give references as to your ability and financial stand- 
ing. M 543. 
FOR SALE, ON EASY TERMS — A job and newspaper printing-office in 
city of 6,000 inhabitants, near Chicago. M 556. 
I HAVE FOR SALE controlling interest in an up-to-date lithographing and 
printing plant, best of location and opportunity; $50,000 will get con- 
trol of plant, will invoice over $100,000. Address M 513, care INLAND 
PRINTER. 








Complete cost system and 
Pocket size. $1 by mail. 






































Vv a printshop, giving you a regular 


MR. PRINTER — Do you want to 
If you do, and you have 


income of $1,800 a vear, or $5.2 
from $200 to $300 cash, -vrite to M 53 








GOLD INK—At Last a Success! 





Manufactured by THE CANADIAN BRONZE POWDER WORKS 
Montreal — Toronto — Valleyfield. 





« 99 combines perfect working qualities with a brilliant, smooth, finished appearance. 
OROTYP to demonstrate this fact to any interested printer by shipping a one-pound can on approval. 
Gold, Deep Gold, Copper and Aluminum — $3.00 per pound. Liberal discounts to jobbers. 


Sole Agent and Distributor 
in the United States: 


We shall be glad 
Light 


JAS. H. FURMAN, 1386 n. La salle Street, Chicago 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE —In compliance with Section 30, Constitution and 

Laws of the Sovereign Camp, Woodmen of the World, proposals to print 
and deliver at its office in Omaha, Neb., blanks, blank books, receipts, 
blank applications, etc., as needed during the year 1912, are invited. Spe- 
cifications and conditions will be furnished on application to J. C. Root, 
Sovereign Commander, and John T. Yates, Sovereign Clerk, W. O. W. build- 
ing, Omaha, Neb., and will be submitted at the first meeting in 1912 of the 
Sovereign Executive Council, it being understood that should any or all bids 
submitted be unsatisfactory, they may be rejected and proposals again 
invited. J. C. ROOT, JOHN T. YATES, SUPPLY COMMITTEE, SOVER- 
EIGN CAMP, WOODMEN OF THE WORLD, Omaha, Neb., 25th of Septem- 
ber, 1911. 





WANTED — Good office man that can invest $3,000 in stock in established 
Linotype-Monotype business; prefer man who has some knowledege of 
printing. M 180. 








ENGRAVING METHODS. 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etching 

process; nice cuts from prints, drawings, photos are easily and quickly 
made by the unskilled on common sheet zine; price of process, $1; all 
material costs at any drug store about 75 cents. Circular and specimens 
for stamp. THOMAS M. DAY, Box 12, Windfall, Ind. 








FOR SALE. 





BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Before buying elsewhere a secondhand or 

rebuilt Smyth machine, send us the serial number on name plate and we 
will give you its history and age; we are now, and have been for over 
twenty-four years, the sole selling agents in North America for the Smyth 
Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, Conn., the only manufacturers of 
Smyth book-sewing machines, casemaking, casing-in, cloth-cutting, gluing 
and book-trimming machines. There is no connection whatever between The 
Smyth Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, and any other concern 
in this country trading under a somewhat similar name. Prospective cus- 
tomers are cautioned accordingly. All rebuilt Smyth machines offered by 
us have all worn parts replaced by interchangeable and correct parts fur- 
nished us by the manufacturers, and correspondence with those interested 
is invited. E. C. FULLER COMPANY, 28 Reade st., New York city, and 
Fisher building, Chicago, Til. : 


NEWSPAPER AND JOB PLANT FOR SALE — Two newspapers in this 

town consolidated, and the plant of Orrville Crescent is for sale; 2 
cylinder presses, 2 platen presses, Anderson folder (new), 25-inch paper 
cutter, proof press, news, job and wood type, leads, slugs, galleys, cases, 
racks, stones —- everything to produce up-to-date country paper; no busi- 
ness sold in connection. Will sacrifice to dispose of it. Address COURIER- 
CRESCENT, Orrville, Ohio. 








FOR SALE — Simplex typesetting machine and 1,000 pounds of 10-point 
type — old-style roman; a good investment for a country newspaper or 

a small office; low price for a quick sale. REAL ESTATE PTG. & PUB. 

CO., 9 and 11 Eighth st., St. Louis, Mo. 

LINOTYPES FOR SALE — One Model No. 1 and Model No. 8, complete, 
with motors, extra magazines, etc. SPRINGFIELD PRINTING & BIND- 

ING COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 





BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book-sewing 
machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. JOSEPH E. 
SMYTH, 634 Federal st., Chicago. 





SECONDHAND Victor die-embossing press for sale; does first-class work 
in letter-heads and envelopes; takes die 3% by 8%; good working 
condition; $300 cash. M 529. 


Engravers. 





PHOTOENGRAVING SALESMAN — Man of good address and habits. with 

knowledge of business, capable of selling high-class work in one ov more 
colors to publishers, advertising agencies, printers and catalogue pu! ‘shers 
in New York city and New England territory. Address, stating ay. ref. 
erence, experience, PHOTOENGRAVER, care J. Clyde Oswald, 25 Cit: Hall 
place, New York city. 





WANTED — Young man of good address and education, preferably with 

office experience and some knowledge of the business, to assist with 
clerical duties and help wait on trade in office. To the right min, an 
excellent opportunity for advancement, either in the office cr as a salesman 
for well-known, large photoengraving company. Address PHOTOENGR \VER, 
care J. Clyde Oswald, 25 City Hall place, New York city. c 





Foremen, Managers and Superintendents. 





WANTED — An experienced printing-office manager with a few thousand 

dollars to invest; daily newspaper in large town in western Canada 
wants to start a job office in connection; finest opening in western (anada 
for a good man with money and the necessary experience; for further par- 
ticulars, write MILLER & RICHARD, Winnipeg, Can. 





Operators and Machinists. 
WANTED — Monotype keyboard operator; must be first-class and capable 
of handling any and all classes of matter; an opportunity for the right 
man. Address THE MONOTYPE COMPOSITION CO., 237 East Fourth ay., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 











INSTRUCTION. 


A BEGINNER on the Mergenthaler will find the THALER KEYBOARD 
invaluable; the operator out of practice will find it just the thing he 
needs; exact touch, bell announces finish of line; 22-page instruction book. 
When ordering, state which layout you want— No. 1, without fractions; 
No. 2, two-letter with commercial fractions, two-letter without commercial 
fractions, standard Junior, German. THALER KEYBOARD COMPANY, 505 
“P” st., N. W., Washington, D. C.; also all agencies Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company. Price, $4. 
N. E. LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 7 Dix place, Boston, Mass. Six-machine plant, 


run solely as school; liberal hours, thorough instruction; our grad- 
uates succeed. Write for particulars before deciding. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


EMBOSSING ON JOBBER without plates; half pound powder and simple 
instructions, $1, postpaid; stamps or money order; samples of work 
free. You must eventually buy. PROGRESS PRINTING CO., Owens- 


boro, Ky. 














SITUATIONS WANTED. . 


DO YOU WANT HELP FOR ANY DEPARTMENT? — The Inland Printer 
Employment Exchange has lists of available employees for all depart- 

ments, which will be furnished free upon receipt of stamped, self-addressed 

envelope. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 632 Sherman st., Chicago. 

Bookbinders. 

ALL-AROUND BOOKBINDER wishes a change; capable of taking charge; 
West preferred. EMERY L. COLEMAN, 730 Third av., Huntington, 

W. Va. 

BINDERY FOREMAN — Practical man, good executive, thoroughly expe- 
rienced in all branches, is looking for a good printing house, to take 

charge of their bindery. M 459. 

















MODEL 2 LINOTYPE FOR SALE — Complete, with two magazines, con- 


taining 10 and 11 point matrices. WALKER, EVANS & COGSWELL, 
5 Broad st., Charleston, N. C. 





SECONDHAND ruling machine for sale; steel and copper plate work; 
first-class condition; kind used Bureau of Engraving, at Washington ; 
$125 cash. M 528. 





FOR SALE — Lanston Monotype caster, keyboard, matrices, motor, furnace, 
ete., good as new, for $2,000. Address MONOTYPE B, P. O. Box 1592, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





FOR SALE — Cases, news and italic cases; in good condition; will sell 
cheap. THE H. 0. SHEPARD CO., 632 Sherman st., Chicago, III. 








LINOTYPES FOR SALE — Three Model 1 Linotypes. Address RICHMOND 
PRESS, INC., Governor and Ross sts., Richmond, Va. 


BOOKBINDER FOREMAN — Practical experience in any line, wishes posi- 
tion. M 465. 





Estimators. 





WANTED — Expert estimator on printing, ruling and litho., at liberty 
November 1; South preferred. M 551. 








For » M ders and Superintendents. 





FOREMAN — Competent, experienced man wants foremanship of composing: 
toom well-equipped union job office of fair size, doing good grade of 
work; age 38, married, steady and reliable; best of references. M 539. 





FOREMAN — Thorough linotype machinist-operator, with a working knowl- 

edge of the other branches of printing, desires foremanship or charge of 
plant; sober, reliable, and capable of handling men to best advantage; 
references; Cincinnati preferred. M 538. 





HELP WANTED. 





ARE YOU LOOKING FOR WORK? — File your name with The Inland 

Printer Employment Exchange and it will reach all employers seeking 
help in any department. During the past two months we have received 
ealls for the following: Printers, 2; Monotype keyboard operators, 2; 
Simplex operator, 1; Linotype operators, 2; superintendents and _fore- 
men, 6; all-around men, 2; stock cutter, 1; bookbinders, 3; estimator, 
1; compositors, 3; photoengraver, 1; pressmen, 4; proofreaders, 3. 
Registration fee, $1; mame remains on list as long as desired; blanks 
sent on request. THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 632 Sherman st., Chicago. 





Bookbinders. 








JOB-PRINTING SHOP in a thriving town of 20,000 has an attractive propo- 
sition to make to small bindery or young man with knowledge of bind- 
ing and ruling who desires to go into business. M 547. 





MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT, now with one of the largest and most 

successful printing and specialty manufacturers (of several members), 
wants to connect with a large, modern printing firm catering to high-class 
catalogues and advertising; I have been exceptionally successful in printing- 
business management (office, factory and selling); my ideas and plans 
of cost accounting, estimating and factory management are advanced; I 
have demonstrated that scientific management can be applied to the printing 
business, with the result of minimized costs of production and _ efficiency 
in the organization; I am young (36 years), married, and will go any- 
where the opportunity offers. M 524. 


MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT of the mechanical department of a first- 

class letterpress or lithographic plant. Thoroughly competent in all 
details from the art department to sweeping floor. Discipline, system: 
economy and energy combined. Equally competent in office or selling 
capacity, but prefer mechanical. Five years in present position as manager. 
Will consider any proposition of $3,000 salary or over. Best of references. 
M 407. 












GUARANTEES LINOTYPERS 
V4 LOWER TABULAR COST/325 
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PRESIDENT AND MANAGER — In the past 25 years I have built up two 

prosperous and successful job-printing plants in a city of half a million; 
possess rare executive ability and know printing from the ground up; at 
present at the head of one of the best-paying plants in the Middle West; 
have made, and paid, dividends averaging 30 per cent during the past 5 
vears; for good reasons I desire to sever present conditions; would 
assume management and invest in the right proposition; correspondence 


invited. M 557 





PRINTER FOREMAN — A journeyman union printer, of twenty-seven years’ 

experience, with thorough knowledge of all details of printing, news- 
aper, book and job, and whom can superintend or manage the largest 
establishment, wants the position of manager, foreman or superintendent 
of a large daily paper or a first-class job-printing house. Highest creden- 
tials as to character, capacity and executive ability. M 494. 





SOBER, RELIABLE married man, now owner of up-to-date plant, will be 
open for position December 1; can manage, estimate, handle help, etc. ; 
newspaper experience. M 545. 





WANTED — By loose-leaf expert and general tradesman, position as super- 
intendent or foreman; eighteen years’ experience; thorough knowledge 
of cost and estimating; at present in government position. M 541. 





Operators and Machinists. 





LINOTYPE’ MACHINIST desires to change; reliable, union, married. 
“R,” 6 W. Ontario st., Chicago. 

LINOTYPE MACHINIST, who understands the composition business, wishes 
position with first-class book office; no operating. West preferred. 


M176. 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR wants to change to small city ; thorough mechanic ; 
reliable, union, married. ‘ M,’”? 6 W. Ontario st., Chicago. 











Pressmen. 
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PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself — the best advertising medium for printers. 
We furnish handsome color plates, strong wording and complete ‘“ lay- 

out ’?— new design each month. Write to-day for free samples and par- 

ticulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, Ohio. 8-12 





Bookbinders’ and Printers’ Machinery. 





DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, Pearl River, N. Y. Folding machines, auto- 
matic feeders for presses, folders and ruling machines. 2-12 





Bookbinders’ Supplies. 





SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, Incpd., 157 W. Lake st., Chicago. 


Also paper-box 
makers’ supplies. 1-12 





Calendar Manufacturers. 





America’s classiest line. Black 
SMITH-HECHT CO., Indianap- 
12-11 


HEAVY EMBOSSED bas-relief calendars. 
and white, three-color and hand-tinted. 
olis, Ind. 





Case-making and Embossing. 





SHEPARD, THE H. 0O., CO., 632 Sherman st., Chicago. 


Write for esti- 
mates. 2 





Chase Manufacturers. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Electric-welded steel 
chases for job and cylinder presses. 7- 





Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-tone and Zinc Etching. 


AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, THE, 116 Nassau st., 
New York; 610 Federal st., Chicago; Mermod-Jaccard bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo. Satin-finish plates. 6-12 








A FIRST-CLASS CYLINDER PRESSMAN desires to change; good reasons; 
understands color and half-tone work thoroughly, can handle men and 
figure on work; location no object. M 451. 





CYLINDER PRESSMAN (27), thoroughly experienced in best half-tone and 
color work; could take charge. COATH, 98 Hickory st., Rochester. 





POSITION WANTED — By a No. 1 cylinder pressman of 23 years’ experi- 
ence on half-tone and other high-grade work; will go anywhere. M 558. 


PRESSMAN, entirely competent, long experience high-grade 
work, in present position past 10 years, desires change soon. M 





catalogue 
110. 





young man, married, 


PRESSMAN, job cr cylinder, wishes to change soon; 
Northwest preferred. 


union, first-class on half-tone and color work; 
M 542. 


SUPERINTENDENT OR PRESSROOM FOREMAN — First-class executive, 

A-1 pressman, understanding bindery machinery and a fair knowledge of 
composing-room, thorough systemizer that knows how to get out the work 
quickly and at a minimum cost; 2 years in present position as foreman 
of large pressroom in New York city; can give best of references and rea- 
pling desiring change; willing to go anywhere, preferring South or West. 
M 00U. 








Proofreaders. 





PROOFREADER, union, all-around experience, desires position. C. G. 
ARNOLD, 1845 Lincoln av., Chicago. 





Salesmen. 


Cost Systems and Installations. 





COST SYSTEMS designed and installed to meet every condition in the 
graphic trades. Write for booklet, “The Science of Cost Finding.” 
THE ROBERT S. DENHAM CO., 342 Caxton bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 10-12 





Counters. 





Also paper 


Counters for job presses. 
5-12 


HART, R. A., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Printers’ form trucks. 


joggers, “‘ Giant ’’ Gordon press-brakes. 





Electrotypers and Stereotypers. 





li. F. McCAFFERTY CO., nickeltyping and fine half-tone work. 


141 East 
25th st., New York. Phone, 5286 Madison square. 3-12 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 





Manufacturers of printing, stereo- 
Chicago offices, 7 S. Dearborn st. 
11-11 


HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. 
typing and electrotyping machinery. 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., General Offices, Tribune bldg., Chicago. 
Eastern Office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for catalogue. 1-12 


WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, office and salesrooms, 638 
Federal st., Chicago. Eastern representatives United Printing Machin- 
ery Company, Boston-New York. 2-12 








Embossers and Engravers— Copper and Steel. 





A PRINTING-INK SALESMAN, with exceptional experience and wide 

_ acquaintance, contemplates making a change on January 1; 18 years 
with one house in South and West; personal interview in New York after 
December 15. Address BOX P, 1102 Commerce st., Dallas, Tex. 





PRINTING SALESMAN, experienced in estimating and cost-finding systems, 

practical Linotype man, with working knowledge of the other branches 
of printing, desizes position in Cincinnati or vicinity; sober, reliable, 
references. M 538. 


PAPER CUTTER AND STOCKMAN Exceptional printing house experi- 

ence; a cutter with more than the average ability; familiar with all 
paper grades, details of cutting and stock departments; good executive, ref- 
erences. M 286. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


WANTED TO BUY — Harris offset press, 28 by 34, with pile feeder; must 
be in first-class order; state price and give full particulars. M 537. 











BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
Advertising Blotters. 


AN ATTRACTIVE BLOTTER sent out each month is the best advertising 
: a printer can use. We furnish a three-color cut and copy to one 
printer in a town or city. They will build business for you. Try it. 
samples free. WM. J. PLATT & CO., Adv. Specialists, Bridgeport, Conn. 








Steel and copper plate engravers and 


FREUND, WM., & SONS, est. 1865. r 
Write for samples and esti- 
4-12 


printers, steel-die makers and embossers. 
mates. 16-20 E. Randolph st., Chicago. 





Embossing Composition. 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 6 by 9 
inches; 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


Embossing Dies. 


YOUNG, WM. R., 121-123 N. Sixth st., Philadelphia, Pa. Printing and 
embossing dies, brass, steel, zinc; first-class workmanship. 7-1 











Grinders and Cutting-room Specialties. 





WE SELL to printers, lithographers and related trades, and satisfy them 

because of a knowledge of what is required. Our personal service 
makes our patrons satisfied customers. Our specialties: High-grade paper- 
cutter knives; cutting sticks (all sizes); K. K. knife lubricator, takes 
place of oil and soap; K. K. paper-slip powder, better than soapstone. 
Also expert knife grinders. Prices right. E. C. KEYSER & CO., 722 
S. Clark st., Chicago. 6-12 


Gummed Labels and Advertising Stickers. 








STANDARD PUB. CO., Vineland, N. J. Gummed labels and stickers for 


the trade. Send for catalogue. 





ee 





; Say any make of popular job press. 
Megill’s Patent ee 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


$1.20 per doz. with extra tongues. 60 Duane Street 








MEGILL’S 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 
No fitting. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 


From us or your dealer. 


VISE GRIP 
SSS 


Applies instantly to 
Great in efficiency. 
Only 2 

Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


NEW YORK 
$1.25 set of 3 with extra tongues. 


Free booklets. 
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Gummed Papers. 
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Printing Material. 





IDEAL COATED PAPER CO., Brookfield, Mass. Imported and domestic 
guaranteed noncurling gummed papers. 5-12 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Babcock drums ian 
revolution and fast news presses; also new and rebuilt. 7-12 





JONES, SAMUEL, & CO., Waverly Park, N. J. 


Our specialty is Non- 
curling Gummed Paper. Stocks in every city. 2-12 


EVERYTHING for the printer. EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Not in the trust. 





Gummed Tape in Rolls and Rapid Sealing Machine. 


Proof Presses for Photoengravers and Printers. 





JAMES D. McLAURIN & CO., INC., 127 White st., New York city. “ Bull- 
dog”? brand gummed tape. Every inch guaranteed to stick. 6-12 





Ink Manufacturers. 





AMERICAN PRINTING INK CO., 2314-2324 W. Kinzie st., Chicago. -12 





Job Presses. 


GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding Jobbers, $200-$600; Em- 
bosser, $300-$400; Pearl, $70-$214; Roll-feed Duplex, Triplex. 8-12 


Machine Work. 


CUMMINGS MACHINE COMPANY, 288 William st., New York. Estimates 
given on automatic machinery, bone-hardening, grinding and jobbing. 
Up-to-date plant; highest-grade work done with accuracy and despatch. 














Mercantile Agency. 


THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY, Central Offices, 160 Broadway, New 
York; Western Office, 108 La Salle st., Chicago. The Trade Agency 
of the Paper, Book, Stationery, Printing and Publishing Trade. 7-12 








Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 





Electric 
3-12 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY, 527 W. 34th st., New York. 
equipments for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 





Paper Cutters. 





DEXTER FOLDER CO., Pearl River, N. Y., manufacturers of automatic- 
clamp cutting machines that are powerful, durable and efficient. 2-12 





GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 
$600; Auto-clamp, $450-$600; Pearl, $40-$77 ; 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. The Oswego, Brown & 
Carver and Ontario — Cutters exclusively. 4-12 


Lever, $130-$210; Power, $240- 
Card, $8-$40. 8-12 








SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL, & CO., 681 W. Jackson blvd., Chicago. 7-12 





Photoengravers. 


BLOMGREN BROTHERS & CO., 512 Sherman st., Chicago. 
tone, wood engraving and electrotyping. 


SHEPARD, THE HENRY 0O., CO., illustrators, engravers and electrotypers, 
three-color process plates. 6382 Sherman st., Chicago. 12-11 





Photo, half- 
11-11 








Ph + ry ers’ M hea I. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., General Offices, Tribune bldg., Chicago. 
Eastern Office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for catalogue. 1-12 


y and Su 











WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, headquarters for ‘photoengra- 
vers’ supplies. Office and salesrooms 638 Federal st., Chicago. Eastern 
representatives: United Printing Machinery Co., Boston-New York. 2-12 





Photoengravers’ Screens. 





LEVY, MAX, Wayne ay. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, 
ra, 3-12 





Presses. 





GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 16th st. and Ashland av., Chicago, 
manufacturers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary printing 
machinery. 1-12 





HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. 
typing and electrotyping machinery. 


Manufacturers of printing, stereo- 
Chicago office, 7 S. Dearborn st. 
11-11 


THOMSON, JOHN, PRESS COMPANY, 253 Broadway, New York; 
bldg., Chicago; factory, Long Island City, New York. 10- 





Fisher 
12 








Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 
BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 521 


Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 Allen st., Rochester, N. Y. 
ALLIED FIRMS: 
Bingham & Runge, East 12th st. and Powers av., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Bernhard Dietz Co., 231-233 Forrest st., Baltimore, Md. 








BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; also 
514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; First avy. and Ross st., Pittsburgh; 706 
Baltimore av., Kansas City; 52-54 S. Forsyth st., Atlanta, Ga,; 151-153 
Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex.; 135 Michigan st., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; 919-921 4th st., So., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chest- 
nut st., Des Moines, Iowa. 3-12 


BUCKIE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO., 714 S. Clark st., Chicago; St. Louis, 
Detroit, St. Paul; printers’ rollers and tablet composition. 6-12 








MILWAUKEE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO., 372 Milwaukee st., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Printers’ rollers and tablet composition. 1-12 





WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. Estab- 
lished 1850. 2-12 


Printers’ Supplies. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Scientific printing-office 
equipments. 7-12 





SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL, & CO., 631 W. Jackson blvd., Chicago. 





Special Machinery. 





GEORGE W. SWIFT, JR., designer and manufacturer cf special machiner 
for manufacturing and printing paper goods. BORDENTOWN, N. J 
8-19 


Stereotyping Outfits. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $19 and up, produces the 
finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being ruined 
by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type, and costs no 
more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods costing only $5 with 
materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings 
made on cardboard. ‘ Ready-to-use’? cold matrix sheets, $1. HENRY 
KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York city. 1 











Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 
material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in wood type, 
printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest 
house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Denver, Dallas, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland, Spokane, Seattle, Vancouver. 8-12 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. 
electros, brass rule, galleys, rebuilt machinery. 


HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Congress 
st., Boston; 43 Centre st. and 15 Elm st., New York. 11-11 





Type, borders, ornaments, 
7-12 





INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY, Standard Line type and printers’ supplies, St. 
Louis, New York and Chicago. 11-11 
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Simplified Illustrating 


A complete, authoritative, self-instructing text-book, ex- 
plaining in clear, easily prehended language the prin- 
ciples of modern newspaper, book and commercial illus- 
trating; by CHARLES HOPE PROVOST 
Artistic contributor to Harper’s Magazine, Harper's 
Weekly, Collier’s Weekly, Life, New York Herald, 
etc., etc., and instructor of 5,000 students. 

This volume contains, in addition to handsome 
duotone pictures by Mr. Provost, 40 charts (covering 
all of the scientific subjects connected with illustrat- 
ing). The charts are accompanied by many practise 
sheets—specially prepared forms for technical practise 
with pen, pencil and brush. These latter, together 
witha helpful study-plan, make home study practical. 

Withouta teacher it is possible by the aid of Simpli- 
fied Illustrating to gain a working knowledge 0! 
drawing for reproduction. 

How to draw human figures, animals, landscapes, 
letteringand designs in pen-and-ink, water-color,etc., 

and how to combine these various subjects into effective drawings 
that will meet the requirements of publishers is explained. 

The commercial aspect of illustrating is covered in a chapter 
which contains many hints of real value to those who must con- 
sider the financial side of the subject. 

Simplified etetsating is indispensable to those who seek 
to meet the large and rapidly increasing demand for meritorious 
drawings that will reproduce properly. 

Price, $2.00 postpaid 
M. R. PROVOST, Publisher, 28 Central Place, West Orange, N. J. 
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‘A Run For CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


9 
Your Money GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


940-941 Old South Building 
GET OUT YOUR BUSINESS STATIONERY ELF ECLIPSE (PN) B.B.B. DIAMOND ACME 


i) NOW AND WRITE: 
** HERRICK,— Here’s a quarter for the 4 HERRICK R U B B E R S TA M P S 
CUT BOOKS showing 400 good one and two color AND SUPPLIES 
cuts for my blotters, folders, mailing cards, etc. If f 2 
don’t like the books you’re to send back my quarter."’ FOR THE TRADE 
ISN’T._ THAT FAIR? YOUR customers will appreciate our prompt service. 


Then send on your 25c.; you can take it off the first $3.50 order. 
The books will give you a lot of valuable advertising ideas. 


THE HERRICK PRESS, 626 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago The Barton Mfg. Co., 335 Broadway, N. Y. 
WE MAKE DRAWINGS OF ALL KINDS. WRITE US. ‘i 


























Send for “* Illustrated Catalogue and Trade Discounts”’ 


























LIE? 80 siR y) Kaas... 78. H. Horgan 


DURANT COUNTERS meh A See IS SELLING 


» ap if 4 fe 7 Q 4 
tell the truth. Reliable, sensitive, accu- fpaeeran' ali An ee a ASL ZZS yy Wer the Ameslesn Agents 
rate, positive; furnish record unchalleng- S| | 


a. Ree | eet Ae | Axel Holmstrom 
|| $25 Marker St. Milwaukee a Es See ©) } ETCHING 

= a Re Be : MACHINES 
handerd of the Government Printing Office ‘The greatest improve- 


KEYBOARD PAPER into the photo-engraving welaae Bs — Pri 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE duction of half-tones.” 


i Ask him or write him about 1t at The Inland Printer Office, 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. Chicago, or ‘Room 1729, Tribune Bldg., New York. 


New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 


ee ooo ag 
Sell Your WASTE PAPER Direct to The Central Ohio Paper Co. 


the Paper Mill “4 =, |) @ Exclusive Brinnon soll s Swan 
4 >< ave iu wi 
We are in the Market for PAPER STOCK : ee Ee 
QA WAN , ws ty cag rr a «Aachen 
MARSEILLES WRAPPING PAPER COMPANY : —— “Swan Delights Whoever Writes.” 
MARSEILLES, ILL. 


- °° for the Trade 
ADJUSTABLE HAND TYPE MOLD Roughing We have put in a ROUGHING 


nd should be 
FOR CASTING SORTS pleased to fill orders from those desiring this ‘an Fo work. Three-color half- 

A convenience; a time and money saver without equal in any | tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, Bigh-qeade work of an 
printing-office. No waiting for matrices to dry. Put the letter or | Character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All wor! 
small cut in the mold, pour hot metal in and you have a matrix given prompt attention. Prices on application. orrespondence invited, 


my then gn any munis of pte you dete on | THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 

sample matrix and duplicates. SEND FOR CIRCULAR 632 Sherman Street CHICAGO 

ee os es ustn Street YONKERS, N. ¥ FOR 4°curscy. purasiiry BT TY | 
Yoodcut ain Street » N. ¥. ° 


APPEARANCE & ECONOMY 


THE BLACK-CLAWSON CO. ||| peniINGTON COUNTERS 


HAMILTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 





































































































Price, $5.00 U.S. A. 
f / 4) ADDRESS YOUR DEALER OR WRITE DIRECT 
Builders 4 4 : : F. B. REDINGTON COMPANY, CHICAGO 














Universal 
Wire Loop 


Is the cheapest and best device for 
‘“Stringing”’ Catalogues, Directories, 
Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 
Look Better and Won’t Break or Wear Out! 
Let us send sample and quote you 


° ° & one prices. 
INK GRINDING MILLS with 3 Chilled Iron Rolls |) —// 2 WIRE LOOP MEG.CO. = 


With or without Hoppers. Solid or Water-cooled Rolls. SHEP (Successors to Universal Wire Loop Co.) This cut illustrates one 
Also build Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery, Plating Machines, Saturating ¢ bait of the various sizes of 
mss 75 Shelby Street 


Machi d S 1 Machi hangers for books % to 
achinery and Specia achinery. DETROIT ° « © © MICHIGAN inches in Gikseen, 
































No More Trouble With Vignettes 


NOW MR. PRINTER: 


Wouldn’t it relieve you of a lot of worry and expense if you were absolutely sure 
your presses would never again be held up for hours because some vignetted half-tones 
simply would not “fade” at the edges? 

After years of experimental work, we have just perfected a method that obviates 
all of the old vexatious and costly delays. ‘The most troublesome vignette edge can be 
overcome in two minutes by our 


“PRESTO VIGNETTER” 


(Patent applied for) 


This is the greatest boon to the. printer that has ever been discovered. Here’s 
what big printers who have tried it have to say — 


S. H. Burbank & Co., 147 North Tenth St., Philadelphia. 


‘Replying to your inquiry regarding our experience with ‘Presto Vignetter,’ 
would say we consider it one of the best devices ever offered the printer for overcoming 
one of the most prolific causes of lost time, viz: hard-edged vignettes. 

“In one instance, an old electro treated with ‘Presto Vignetter’ removed a hard 
edge in a few minutes, which would have taken at least two hours to soften by other 
methods. 

“We wish you every success in offering so valuable an article to the printer, who 
is constantly compelled to devote more time to this class of engravings than the charge 
to customer warrants.” 


Dando Printing & Publishing Co., 34 South Third St., Philadelphia. 


“Our test of your ‘Presto-Vignetter’ has assured us beyond any question of doubt 
that it will save at least 33% per cent of time in make-ready of any vignetted half- 
tone cut.” 


Innes & Sons, 1311 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 


“The results produced by your ‘Presto-Vignetter’ are truly wonderful. We have 
particularly in mind an old vignette electro in which the edge of vignette prints up 
close toa rule. This is one of the hardest propositions a pressman has to contend with. 
When this job was printed before there were nearly two hours make-ready used on 
this cut. After it was treated by your process a new make-ready was prepared and 
a superior result was produced in twenty minutes. 

“Tt seems to us the introduction of the ‘Presto-Vignetter’ is destined to mark 
one of the most important epochs in the production of high-grade printing.” 


This method may be used by your own pressman. We guarantee 

results, and the saving in make-ready on a single form will pay 

your shop license for a year. C/zp out and mail the attached 
coupon now. 


Photo-Chromotype Engraving Company 


920 Race Street Philadelphia 


























Cameo Is the Only Paper that Gives 
Cameo Results 


Cameo Results are as different from other results as Cameo Paper differs from 
any other half-tone paper. 

There are scores of half-tone papers that look very much alike and that give 
similar results, but Cameo, because of its soft, lustreless surface, stands out as the one 
paper which gives that deep, rich effect, known as the ‘Cameo Result.” Don't use 
Cameo just for special jobs—get the habit of using it for all your high-class half- 
tone work. 


CAMEO 
PLATE 


COATED BOOK—White or Sepia 


To get the very best results with Cameo, note these few suggestions : 

HALF-TONE PLATES. The plates should be deeply etched. The screen 
best adapted is 150 lines to the inch, although the surface is receptive to any 
ordinary half-tones. 

OVERLAYS. Should be cut on slightly thicker paper than required for 
regular coated. 

MAKE READY. Build up an even grading from high lights to solids. 

INK. Should be of fairly heavy body, one which will not run too freely, 
and a greater amount of ordinary cut ink must be carried than for glossy papers. The 
richest effect that can be obtained in one printing comes from the use of double-tone 
ink on Cameo Plate. Of this ink less is required than for glossy paper. There is 
no trouble from “picking.” Impression should be heavy, but only such as will 
ensure an unbroken screen and even contact. 

Cameo is the best stock for all half-tones except those intended to show polished 
and mechanical subjects in microscopic detail. 

Use Cameo according to these instructions and every half-tone job you run 
will bring you prestige. 


Send for Sample-book To-day. 


S. D. WARREN & CO... 160 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the Best in Staple Lines of Coated and Uncoated Book Papers. 





LIST OF DISTRIBUTORS 


Boston, Mass. . . . . =. =. . The A. Storrs & Bement Co. New York City (for = saris . National Paper & Type Co. 
Buffalo,N.Y. . . . . . . . . « The Alling & Cory Co. Milwaukee, Wis. . ; . . Standard Paper Co 
Chicago, TIL 2 . ww J. W. Butler Paper Co. Philadelphia, Paw. . . . . . . . . . Magarge & Green Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio ares, 4 ‘Ciceiinal Paper Manufacturing Co. Pittsburgh, Pas . . . . . . . . . The Alling & Cory Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio . . . . . . . Kingsley Paper Co. Portland, Me. ...... =. =. =. « C.M. Rice Paper Co. 
Dallas, Tex. . . . + « «+ « « « Southwestern Paper Co. Portland, Ore. . . . . + « + « « « « DBiake, McFall Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. - . + « . « Central Michigan Paper Co. Rochester, N.Y. . . . . . . . . The Alling & Cory Co. 
Houston, Tex. . . . . . . . « « Southwestern Paper Co. San Francisco,Cal. . . . . . . . . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Kansas City,Mo. . . . . . . . « « « Interstate Paper Co. Seaitle Wide ke 6% rie Je . + Mutual Paper Co. 
Los Angeles,Cal. . . . nee Blake, Moffitt & Towne Suomanie: Wesel. 3 &< fee American Type Founders Co. 
New York City. . . Sole guts, Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons Vancouver, B.C. . . .-:. . . American Type Founders Co. 
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FOR PRINTERS ' 
~ COPPER AND ZINC PLATES 


\NSUR MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


CELEBRATED SATIN FINISH BRAND 


FOR PHOTO;-ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


y SO IF 
! DELETE CHEMICAL 8 THE AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE Co. 


ati 116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Best Detergent for cleaning and preserving Rollers. 


. We cater to the Printing Trade 
Polished Copper in making the most eae METALS 
eee fire ut Linotype, Monotype, Stereotype 


Pencil and Pen Special Mixtures 


Polished Zinc Carbons QUALITY 


for Line Etching, Half-tone and for any Carbon Copy work. First, Last and All the Time. 


Ben Day Processes Also all Supplies for Printing Form Letters. E.W. Blatchford Co 
. P MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 230 N. Clinton St. 5 Beekman. St. 
Chemicals, Supplies PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY Chicago New York 


and Equipment MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 


for the Shop, Gallery and Artroom | | A SULLIVAN PRESS 
hil 


. will increase the 
National Steel and oe 
Copper Plate Co. 














for Half-tone and Color Processes 

















OUR NEW IMPROVED your waste 


e e paper, by pack- 
OFFICES AND STOCKROOMS Sh d g F l ing it in neat, 
704-6 Pontiac Bldg., 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago a in 1 ms tight bales for 


rekr ee a a Og Are Guaranteed to Remain Transparent, storage or ship- 


FACTORIES are Deep and Do Not Smudge. ment. Circular 64-F 
1133-1143 West Lake Street : Chicago, Ill. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE SULLIVAN 


220-224 Taaffe Place : Brooklyn, New York 
The American Shading Machine Co. grog 
164-168 Rano St., Buffalo, N. Y., U. S. A. 


PRESSMEN’S : - = 122 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
OVERLAY KNIFE] (ef) Won eee 


This knife has been subjected to a careful test for C @) NC ERN l te 
quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen 


edge and to be of much flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper very deli- 
cately. In all respects it is of superior manufac- 
ture. The blade tuns the entire length of the with attractive pictures and ample 
handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As space for advertising matter. Good 


the knife wears, cut away the covering as required. A 
margin of profit. Send for samples AHANDBOOK 
PRICE, POSTPAID, 25 CENTS and prices. FOR USERS OF 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY PRINTING 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago U. S. Photogravure Co. 


1729 Tribune Building, New York 186 WEST FOURTH STREET 64 pages—Flexible Cover—3x6 inches— 
NEW YORK CITY 4 a size and shape most convenient 
all “i 





















































for pocket or desk use. 
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VANDERCOOK [|Fpenen 
PROOFPRESSES || Raaauy4 | —— 


NON-PRINTER 


Produce the highest quality ADVERTISING MAN 


i i bi Ever feel the lack of technical printing knowledge? 
he ee Ys “Concerning Type” tells ail about type, how it is 


i 4j divided into text and display faces, explains the point 
without lockup. 2O / system, shows eighteen kinds of type—each in seven 
i) ee 5 sizes; contains valuable information about engrav- 
ngs, positi proofreading, paper, presswork. 
binding, estimating, a complete dictionary val en ng 
terms, and a hundred other things you should know 
—but probably don't. Endorsed by every one who 


Eastern Sales Company ww y knows a good thing when he sees it. 


Manufacturers af Yy Price, 50 Cents, postpaid ; 
1524 Peoples Gas Bldg. CHICAGO THE INLAND PRINTER C - 





Let us show you sample proofs. 


y : N 
The INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago and New York. si estat celle ee 












































Woronoco Damask 
Woronoco Bond 


(For Commercial Stationery) 


You can, if you do not already, 
just as well sell WORONOCO 
DAMASK and WORONOCO 
BOND as anybody else. They 
make the kind of stationery you 
like to print and show and the 
kind the users like to have. They 
are all-around business-getters. 


Why not start right now? 
Get the two WORONOCO fold- 


ers from us to begin with. 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 
Mittineague, Mass., U.S. A. 


Successor to 


WORONOCO PAPER COMPANY 





























HEXAGON SAW-PLANER 


CONCENTRATED EFFICIENCY 


IMMENSE SAVINGS 


INVARIABLY FOLLOW THE INSTALLATION 
OF THIS COMPOSING-ROOM MACHINE 


WE WILL SEND YOU ONE TO TRY FOR THIRTY DAYS 
HEXAGON TOOL CO. 321 Pearl Street, NEW YORK 



















































There Is Satisfaction SOMETHING NEW IN A 
CARD CASE 











in equipping your plant with motor power that ‘‘holds down’’ 
your cost of production, and in the knowledge that your plant 

is run by motors, made for 
your business. 







Gui Senhet dekonee 


PATENT PENDING 
Peerless SCORED, TABBED OR PERFORATED 
Mo to Lr CARDS NO LONGER NECESSARY, AS 
THIS CASE HOLDS LOOSE CARDS 
is made for all FIRMLY IN PERFECT BOOK FORM 








LRN PORE ites 5 






printing m achin- It fills a long-felt need, as the different sizes, with the adjustable 
ery, supplying the feature, will jit any size of business, professional or uvisiting card. 
exacting service re- Case holds twenty-two 2-ply cards and any card in the case may be 





quired, and is sold withdrawn easily without disturbing the other cards, The only case 

: ; in which a folding card can be used, If too many cards are with- 

at the right price. drawn, they can be replaced in case easily, instantly and securely, 

It’s to your inter- Cards can not become soiledin pocket, Ifthis case is used,a neat, 
Ask us for booklet. clean card is always ready for delivery. 











est that you know more about our motors. 


: Complete Descriptive Circular and Wholesale Prices 
On ANY POWER PROBLEM w rite:. Upon Application 


The Peerless Electric Co. 


Factory and General Office: Warren, Ohio 















Sales Agencies: 










CHICAGO, 452 Monadnock Bldg. NEW YORK, 43 West 27th Street 

















And All Principal Cities 
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Give Your Printer a Fair Chance to 
Make Your Letter-heads Effective 


You can not expect really distinctive letter-heads if you insist upon your 
printer using needlessly expensive paper, and yet limit him in the total cost 
of your order. Careful printing is essential to effective business stationery, 
and you can not afford to economize on printing costs. But you can secure 
most attractive letter-heads — properly printed — by using Old Veda Bond — 
the paper that is capable of artistic, attention-commanding printed effects 
without being expensive. You thus get better letter-heads by paying your 
printer what you save on paper cost. 


OLD VEDA BOND 


In appearance, Old Veda Bond is equal to the most expensive bond papers, and 
its wearing qualities are unsurpassed. Scientifically made by expert papermakers on 
thoroughly modern machines, Old Veda Bond presents a surface that makes the type of 
the typewriter stand out with a clean, clear-cut distinctness, while it permits of the 
most effective printing. 








It is made in four beautiful, exclusive shades, Regular and Linen Finish, and permits 
you to add to the attractivenes of your letter- heads by adopting a house color for all 
business stationery. Old Veda Bond in colors also make possible a two or even three 
color effect without the expense of three-color printing. 


Your printer knows all about Old Veda Bond. He will tell you that he can give 
you better looking, better feeling, and better wearing letter-heads by using it. Old Veda 
Bond offers the appearance and service you are entitled to expect of any first-class bond 
— yet it costs less than many that are moxe expensive and offer less. With Old Veda 
Bond your printer can give you unusually striking letter-heads and its reasonable price 
enables him to give you more careful workmanship and still save you money. 


Ask Your Printer or Write Us for Full Information 


As a business proposition it is worth your while to investigate Old Veda Bond. Just ask your 
printer about it. If he does not use Old Veda Bond, dictate a note to us and we will send you an 
interesting Sample-book showing specimen letter-heads. When you have formed your own opinion about 
the samples — show them to your printer and ask him if he can not give you better letter-heads for your 
money on Old Veda Bond. You will save money if you investigate now. 


Millers Falls Paper Company 


Millers Falls, Mass. 


PRINTERS: This is the fourth of twelve full-page advertisements we have contracted for in SYSTEM 
during 1911 and 1912. This advertisement in the September issue of SYSTEM will be read by 
100,000 Business Firms— possibly by 500,000 buyers of commercial printing. Consider what this 
advertisement means to YOU. Do you know any other paper manufacturer that is doing half as 
much to help YOU? Write us now for full details of our unique Plan to Increase Printers’ Profits. 





























MACHINERY CO. 
A.F. WANNER PROP. 


215-223 W. Congress St., near 5th Ave., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Phones: Harrison 6889 Auto. 52-889 





SWINK TWO-REV. PRESS INDEPENDENT SALES AGENTS 

SPECIFICATIONS: Size of bed, 27x40 € ry e e ° AUTO FA LCO N PRESS 
in.; size of s cheet, 25 x 38 in.; oeint type, Printers and Binders Machinery f fou cries cee — Pssod 
a8 103 deg 3 gor nine hane'y and one distributing rollers; automatic feed; 


. » 4 $ ’ ’ 
xOat. 2” in.: floor space, foundation, 4 ft Composing-Room Furniture automatic delivery; print from type forms; 


6 in.x6 ft. 8 in.; front fly or carrier delivery; d ¢ — S5 
-nadpieiecnnneoanentee Type and Supplies souh ee hon tow DOVER NC 


Write for Catalogue and List of Users Write for Catalogue and List of Users 


LARGEST STOCK REBUILT MACHINERY = Write for List NOVEMBER BARGAINS 























READ WHAT 


Ward & Shaw, “oiz"® 


Have to Say About 
The American Folder 


September 1, 1911 
The American Folding Machine Co., 
Cleveland, 

Gentlemen — You have asked us to give you our can- 
did opinion in regard to the American Folding Machine 
— = =e “- el a last as 9g 4 - — 

: : , 4° ay trial, and for which we paid you March I6t efore 
Get rid of your shafting and . we allowed you to install this machine we were prejudiced 
belts bv using as regards to what it would do; you claim so much for it. 
‘i After operating it for two weeks, we were so well 

e pleased with it that we decided to keep it, but did not 

Westin house Motors tell you so. We now take pleasure in stating that for the 

price we think it is the best money-making machine we have 

in our plant. In addition to being a good investment it is a 
direct connected to your presses and great relief to be able to do away with hand-folding. 

other printing machines. The ap- You should have no trouble whatever in placing this 


plication of electric motors dizect to machine in every well-managed printing plant in America. 
Yours very truly, 


machines puts an end to all trans- (Signed) T. C. Ward WARD & SHAW 
mission troubles and losses, and does “ aa 


away with all the dirt and grease 
attending mechanical drive. The American Folding Machine 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. Company, Cleviiend Ohis 


East Pittsburg, Pennsylvania Toronto Type Foundry Co., Toronto, Ont., Canadian Agents 


ot Lmbosince 


Cres ror tHE TRADE 











Westinghouse Motor Driving 2-color Miehle Press 














Booklet and other descriptive matter sent on application 





























REVIEW PRINTING &EMBOSSING Co. 501 SourH DearsornSt, CHICAGO. 
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THE CHAMBERS 
Paper Folding Machines 








No. 440 Drop-Roll Jobber has range from 35x48 to 14x21 inches. 
THE PRICE IS IN THE MACHINE. 




















CHAMBERS BROTHERS CO. 


Fifty-second and Media Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office: : : : : : : : 524 West Jackson Boulevard 








JENNEY Eagle Printing Ink Co. 
UNIVERSAL TYPE MOTORS 24 Cliff Street :; New York 


Are the High-Grade Standard ee 
for All Printing Machinery . oa a 
Colorand Quad Inks for Wet 
AMERICAN ROTARY VALVE CO. Printing. Inks that retain 
SUCCESSORS TO their Full Color Value when 


TY SO EN Ge. printed on Multicolor presses. 


GENERAL OFFICES FACTORY 
156 No. Dearborn St., Chicago Anderson, Ind. 











Wester Branch: 
VACUUM CLEANING MACH’Y — AIR COMPRESSORS 705 S: Dearborn Street, Chicago. Jersey City,N. J. 
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Why Waste Money on Poor Electrotypes? 


There is no good argument in defense of using “thin-shell” or cheap electrotypes 
when the very best can be had at the same price. There is but one method of satisfying 
the users of electrotypes, and that is dependable electrotypes and prompt service. 


Do You Know About Our Famous 
Nickeltype Plates? 


Users who appreciate high-class work praise the efficiency 
of our nickeltypes and we know there are none better at any 
price. If you have a high-class job in mind, let us submit 
samples of work both by plate and printed results. This will 
tell the story. Nickeltypes are the one certain process of perfect 
and satisfactory reproduction. 


Our Entire Plant is Fully 
Equipped 

with new and modern machinery, and in the hands of expert 
workmen. We are capable of handling your work with ab- 
solute satisfaction. 

Buyers of electrotypes should increase the appearance of 
their product through the use of better electrotypes, and this 
may be accomplished with the American Electrotype service. 





Phone Franklin 2264. Automatic 53753. 


We will call for your business. 








AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 


24-30 South Clinton Street, Chicago 














The Carver Automatic Die Presses 


IMPORTANT 


To introduce our new Card Feeding 
Attachment, the same will be supplied 
on all machines ordered until January 
1, 1912, without additional charge. 


An attachment for feeding small 
cards has long been needed; now we 
have it for you. 


Our presses are manufactured in the 
following sizes: 
4%, x9 in. 


3% x8 “ 


2% x 8 in. 
2% x4 “ 





N. W. Cor. Twentieth and Clearfield Streets 


C. R. Carver Company PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Export AGENT, EXCEPT CANADA: 


CANADIAN AGENTS: 
PARSONS TRADING CO., Sydney, Mexico City and New York. 


MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg. 



































Denny, Hilborn &Rosenbach’s 
Steel Die Stamping Inks 








Work well on any Power Stamping Press, give a larger 
run per day and save trouble and time in make-ready. 


D. H. R. Reds will not cake in the die or settle in the fountain. 


D. H. R. Plate Finish Dull Black No. 303 dries hard over 
night, will not offset or feather and gives the sharp, smooth 
impression of fine hand work. 


Denny, Hilborn & Rosenbach 


PHILADELPHIA 


GEO. RUSSELL REED CO., Agents Pacific Coast 











Substantial and Simple Little Brother of the 
Solid and Successful ® Linotype and Monotype 








The Universal Type-Maker 
Kats Up the Hell-box 











New Type for Old ® Write for Desirable Details to 


Universal Type-Making Machine Co. 
When You Want It 321-323 North Sheldon Street, 


All You Want of It. Chicago, Illinois 
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The Gold Printing of the Future 


~ RIESSNER’S 
COMBINATION 


GOLD INK 


Of great value and importance to all printers. Gold printing on all 
kinds of stock. It is a perfect substitute for dry bronze. 





Best working qualities. Prints like any other ink. Prints 
bright gold on rough antique covers and uncoated papers 
without the use of dry bronzing over size 


Send for samples of printing done with this new GOLD INK. Results 
will surprise you. No scattering of bronze powder into the fiber of 
eover-stock. No cleaning or dusting of sheets, 

Printers can always have fresh gold ink at hand 


I furnish GOLD INK in three different kinds, for various kinds ef 
papers, as follows: 


No. 1, for all clay coated papers. 
No. 2 for all glazed papers. 3 00 
No. < Be for all rough cover and * 
uncoated papers, for which a Ib 
sizing for base is required. per 
Sizing for No. 3, $1.00 per Ib. 
Special inducements to ink manufacturers and jobbers. 


Big discounts in quantities. 





LET ME SEND YOU A POUND ON APPROVAL 


T. RIESSNER 


Importer and Manufacturer of Bronze Powder of All Kinds 
omposition and Aluminum Leaf 


New York City 





59 Gold Street 





Machine 


12-inch Arm — Stitching 
point 36 or 44 inches from 
the floor. 


20-inch Arm — Stitching 
point 36 or 44 inches from 
the floor. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The J. L. Morrison 
Company 
534 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
New York London Toronto 


“*Perfection’’ Stitchers 
for all purposes 














Insurance Paid on 
Your Envelopes 








We hereby agree to pay 
the insurance on your envel- 
opes, printed in the sheet, 
while in our possession to 
be made up. 

Please note that we also 
make open-end catalogue 
envelopes by machinery 
from stock which you fur- ° 
nish. 

It is to your interest to 
consult us on all envelope 
matters. 


WRITE TO-DAY TO THE 


Western States Envelope Co. 


Manufacturers of Sure-Stick Envelopes 
for Printers and Lithographers 


311-313 East Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 




















EDDY 
PAPER 
TESTER 


A Money-Saving Device 
for the Printer 








PAPER is madein hun- 
dreds of grades. If you 
are using a paper costing 
say 10c. per lb., and were offered another for 942c. 
that looked the same, felt the same, and had the 
same strength, would you hesitate to buy it, and 
save the Yc. on every pound you use? 


You can judge the /ooks and feel of a paper; 
THE EDDY PAPER TESTER will give you the 


strength. Can you afford to be without one? 


Write for particulars to 


DOBLER & MUDGE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
European Sales Agents 


H. B. LEGGE & Co., 81 Cannon St., London 
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we NATIONAL 
PRINTER- 
JOURNALIST 


is a journal with a purpose and hits the mark. Ninety 
per cent of its readers are owners of both job-printing 
and newspaper officcs. They are the progressives in 
the callings, and hundreds, who have read the paper 
and used its suggestions, have voluntarily testified, 
time after time, that every issue is worth a whole 
year’s subscription. 

Walter Williams, LL.D., Dean of the School of 
Journalism of the University of Missouri, a close stu- 
dent and observer, a deep thinker and a_ successful 
newspaper man for a quarter of a century, and the 
author of a recently issued standard book, entitled 
‘“*The Practice of Journalism,” put his opinion of the 
paper in his usual graphic style, by asserting that 


“The National Printer - Journalist 
Is Worth a Hundred Dollars a Year 
to Any Man With Brains.” 


Ten dollars a year is none too much for any pro- 
gressive printer or newspaper-maker or worker to put 
into journals devoted to his calling. 

Among the first ordered should be the National 
Printer-Journalist, for it covers the whole field and 
treats of all the most advanced and _ up-to-date 
em, giving examples and illustrations, It is prac- 
tical. 

The National Printer-Journalist enters upon its 
twenty-fifth year January 1, 1912, and during all 
these years has worked constantly for the advancement 
and imprevement, and making more profitable, job 
printing and newspaper publishing. 

There are papers, addresses and editorials on all 
branches of the callings represented, both instructive 
and inspiring. The thoughts, opinions and practical 
methods and experiences of the most eminent and 
successful members of the callings are given. Besides 
the handling of all these current matters touchin 
the advance of these callings, there are maintaine 
five departments of notes, criticism map comment, 
example and illustration, under the heads of 

“Editorial Notes and Points,” dealing with all live 
subjects relative to the callings of newspaper-making 
and job printing. 

“ Among the Associations,” being practical points 
brought out at gatherings of editors and printers, Ben 
Franklin Clubs, cost congresses, Typothete and adver- 
tisers. 

*“* Newspaper Criticism,” reviewing the best news- 
papers, reproducing model pages and advertisements, 
with enlightening comments and criticisms, and dis- 
cussing contents and methods, teaching by example 
as well as by precept. 

““More Work Through Publicity,” giving specimens 
of the most effective advertisements for promoting 
job printing and newspaper circulation and advertis- 
ing, with commendation and criticism as to matter and 
methods, advertising views and making practical sug- 
gestions, and generally teaching the way to greater 
success through effective publicity and persistent use 
of the same. 

The National Printer-Journalist is practical, rather 
than technical, and seeks to instruct and to help to 
better methods, rather than simply 4 entertain or 
amuse. The publisher, however, has, of late, become 
sincerely interested in Uncle Remus’ Home Magazine, 
of Atlanta, Ga., which furnishes both entertainment 
and amusement, and has arranged to furnish that 
magazine free with the National Printer-Journalist 
for the coming year to all who pay in advance the 
regular subscription price of $2 a year, thus giving 
the two publications for the price of one. 


’ 


Write at once enclosing check for § 2.00 to 
National Printer - Journalist 
4618 W. Ravenswood Pk. Chicago, Ill. 


$ 3.00 for $2.00 


National Printer-Journalist 1 year $ 2.00 
Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine 1 year $ 1.00 


$3.00 





BOTH PAPERS ONE YEAR $2.00 





Single special copies of the National-Printer Journalist 
Twenty Cents ($0.20) 


The Hand at the 
Case and the 
Brain Behind It 


There are two kinds of printers — one is a human Lino- 
type, who automatically works his life out; the other is 
a thinking printer, who puts brains behind his work, 
whether it is at the case or the press. The latter seeks 
in every way to increase his earning power, and thus 
assure himself of comfort when the days of work are past. 

Commercial printing is to-day one of the most important 
branches of advertising, and as there is more money in- 
vested in advertising by the commercial world than any 
other feature of business development, the importance of 
a printer’s position is readily understood. 

It can be truthfully said to-day that advertising is 
almost an exact science. Of course, a man can not be 
given original thought, but he can be taught the funda- 
mental principles of advertising, such as writing, selection 
of mediums, analysis of products and the general essen- 
tials of a successful sales campaign. 

Investigation in the advertising world proves that more 
successful advertising men have been recruited from the 
print-shop than from any other source. This goes te 
show that there is an opportunity for every printer to use 
his printing ability as a stepping-stone to higher things in 
the advertising world. 

The International Correspondence Schools, of Scranton, 
Pa., rank among the largest advertisers in this country. 
They are credited with being the most successful adver- 
tisers in this country. They operate one of the largest, 
if not the largest, printing plants in the world, and conse- 
quently understand the printer’s needs, and what he re- 
quires to become more successful. 

With twenty years’ experience as a basis, they have 
prepared an Advertising Course covering every fundamen- 
tal feature of advertising, including Type Display, Copy- 
writing, Follow-up Systems, Managing Advertising Ap- 
propriations, Illustrating, Mediums, Catalogue and Book- 
let Writing, each subject being treated by an expert. 


To learn more about the I. C. S. Course of 
Advertising, fill in and mail the attached coupon 


























Interrational Correspondence Schools 
Box 1207, Scranton; Pa. 
Please send, without obligation to me, specimen pages 
and complete description of your new and complete 
Advertising Course. 


Name 





St. and No. 








City State 



































PRESS & MFG. CO. 
| EL 944-948 Dorchester Ave., BOSTON, MASS, 


Builders and Designers of Automatic Printing Machinery 








ROTARY COLOR PRESSES for wrappers, labels, cartons. 

ROTARY PRESSES for publications — folded or flat sheets. 

BED AND PLATEN AUTOMATIC PRESSES for roll or sheet products. 
TICKET PRESSES for transfers — roll or strip tickets, trading stamps. 
CASH-SALES BOOK PRESSES for flat, folded, interleaved books. 

f WRAPPING-PAPER PRESSES for roll or sheet products—one or more 
One of our ae colors. 

Rotary Presses SLITTERS AND REWINDERS for all kinds of roll products. 

Prints three colors one side, ~ TOILET PAPER ROLL MACHINES, plain or perforated rolls. 

tro colors reverse ekte. tte SHEET CUTTERS —from roll; adjustable for various size sheets. 


Numbers both sides. 5 
Delivers flat or folded sheets, or Write us principal requirements and oan desired and we will send full descriptive data 


prints two webs and interleaves. for suitable machines and quote prices. 











“tasters || “actor Bond” 


Read what one of the many users has to say. 


The Waco Times-Herald, Water-marked 
Waco, Tex., Aug, 2, 1911, 


Dick Patent Mailer Co., = 
139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N, Y. White and Colors 


Gentlemen,— I have been using your patent 
mailer for five years with most satisfactory 
results, and think it is the best and speediest Ream lots 6%c per Ib. Case lots 6c per Ib. 
machine on the market to-day, My record 
per — L.. 6, oo eee : think oe 
record in Texas ould be pleased to have . : 
jou tee thin tester tn any seay soe ene tk, A Complete Stock of all Sizes and Weights 
Yours very truly, B. D, Geiser, 
Foreman Mailing Dept, 


TT Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 


For further information, address 


—— Robert Dick Estate, 139 W. Tupper St. 514-522 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 




















A PRESS FOR EVERY PURSE 


The POTTER PROOF PRESS is made in four sizes and styles to fit the demands of all printers, 
> with prices ranging from as low as $110.00 upto 
our largest press at $400.00 


Every one of them is a ‘‘POTTER”’ though, 
and has the design and construction that have 
made the name POTTER’”’ famous on proof 
presses. 


These machines are a real necessity to the busy 
printer — they mean not only better proofs, but 
quicker proofs. 


You can hardly realize the possibilities of the 
POTTER PROOF PRESS until you see it and 
actually run it yourself; however, if you like, we 
will send you some samples of colorwork done on 
the machine, together with complete literature, 
which will give you a good general idea of it. 
Then, if you wish, we can arrange to make a 
working demonstration for you in your own plant. 


Write right nowto your nearest dealer or to the 
sole owners and manufacturers. 


A. F. WANNER & CO. 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














WATSON MOTORS 


The ideal power for all printing machinery. Capable of wide speed 
variation making it doubly valuable on 
runs of fine colorwork. Part for part, 
there’s no better motor made. 


A Watson Motor for every need. 
to 40 h.-p. for direct or alternating 
current service. 


Write for information on 
our new gO h.-p. motor 


Mechanical Appliance 
Company 
Dept. B Milwaukee, Wis. 


Watson Motor Running Miehle Press in Plant of Cramer-Krasselt Co 


Ideal Coated Paper Co. | | QUALITY—SERVICE 

ORIGINATORS of Domestic and Imported Qualities Brislane-Hoyne Co. 

GUARANTEED NON-CURLING : 
GUMMED PAPERS Electrotypers Nickeltypers 


THE IDEAL MADE REAL 412-414-416 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 























OUR PLANT IS ENTIRELY NEW AND EQUIPPED 
Chicago Office Mills and Main Office | New York Office WITH ALL OF THE LATEST IMPROVED MA- 

452 MONADNOCK BLDG. BROOKFIELD,MASS. 150 NASSAU ST. CHINERY ESSENTIAL TO THE PRODUCTION OF 

HIGH-GRADE PRINTING PLATES 








Our Gummed Papers Have Revolutionized the Label Business. SPECIAL ATTENTION TO COUNTRY ORDERS 

















The CLEVELAND FOLDER 


THE EFFICIENT PARALLEL, OBLONG, 
AND RIGHT-ANGLE FOLDER 


— Perfect Register 
— Highest Speed. 


—Greatest Range of Sizes. Sheets 2x3 
to 19%x 38. 


— Largest Variety of Folds. 
— No Tapes—No Knives used in Folding. 
— Endorsed by Repeat Orders. 


— Installed on an Unconditional Guarantee 
of Absolute Satisfaction. 


The Cleveland Folding 
Machine Company 
717 Lakeside Ave.,. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
































Why Don’t You Leading 
%, A 7 f Lithographers and Color Printers 


Equip Yourselves to Get a Large Amount of the | 


ADVERTISING PLAYING CARDS 


That Are Always in Demand? 


@I am the DEAN of Playing-Card Manufacturers and am responsible for 
Russell’s Famous Playing Cards and am ready to contract with you to start you 
off at very small expense, by which you can make Advertising Playing Cards for 
TRADE SAAR your regular customers —you would have done this before, but you didn’t know how! 








WILLIS W. RUSSELL ‘ 





140 Nassau Street, NEW YORK CITY 











Over 5,000 of America’s Best Printers and Publishers . 


Using Our Metallic Inks Exclusively. 


Gold and Silver Inks 


That Work and Print Right 


Gold in various shades — copper, aluminum (silver) and_ col- 
ored bronze inks. Print on coated stock, such as enamel book, 
coated litho or plate, and glaze or flint papers, coated or enamel 
card stocks, imported bag papers (transparent parchmyn paper), 
etc. 

Our inks work on job, cylinder or rotary presses and “do not 
pack.’’ Print fine rule and type as well as “ solids.’ 

Retain the luster and brilliancy of bronze. In many instances 
superior to bronze work, giving clean, bright results, working 
over other inks, or can be used as a “base,” giving perfect 
results to other colors. 


BETTER THAN BRONZE 


Our new process gold and aluminum inks give remarkable 
results on all rough covers, bonds and linens, wood and cloth 
stocks, and deliver a clean job at less cost —and, best of all, 
quickly. 

We wish it understood by the printing fraternity that we are 
the original inventors and sole manufacturers of these inks, this 
process and accessories. 

There are many very inferior imitations of our inks being 
advertised and ‘ peddled’’ by would-be gold-ink concerns that 
have passed into the decade since our goods and improved meth- 
ods have come on the market. Some even copy our advertis- 
ing matter. However, we trust the intelligent printer and press- 
man will investigate and avoid getting “stung.” A comparison 
of the results with our inks against any and all others is all 
we ask. 

Our inks are fully guaranteed to do all we claim. 





Write for Specimens and Literature Giving full Details and Prices 


The Sleight Metallic Ink Company 


Inventors and Sole Manufacturers 
Chicago Office New York City 


538 So. Dearborn St. 154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg. 
Factory Office, 5907 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














; —H 
Save Time and 


Expense 


by installing the 


Mechanical Chalk Relief 
Overlay Process 


at your plant. 


“Shop right” to manufacture and use the 
Overlay granted to employing printers. 

No unusual skill is required to produce the 
Overlay. It is merely necessary to make a print 
on both sides of the Overlay Board and to pass 
same through a weak etching solution. 

Overlay produced at “0 of a cent per square 
inch for material, plus labor. 

Printing results are far superior to those 
obtained with the aid of any other overlay method. 





Any additional information desired furnished by 


WATZELHAN & SPEYER 


General Representatives 














183 William Street, New York, N. Y. al 











It stands the test 
and comparison 


of all AT | \\ 
; ’ 0G ‘tan 


‘ 
* 
’ 
— on <4 








do perfect work 






These machines are guaranteed to 


If You Are Ambitious to Produce a 
High Standard of Work, then your first move 


is to equip your bindery with dependable machinery. 


The Reliable 
Dewey Ruling Machine 


has stood the test—therefore you are not buying an experi- 
ment. Its new features are worth your investigation, and 
before you buy, do yourself justice by getting all particulars. 


Manufactured since 1863, but with improvements since 1919 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


F. E. AND B. A. DEWEY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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WOODTYPE 


(Wood Type Series 65 —6 line) 


We manufacture wood type of absolute perfection in point of uniformity, height and line. No underlaying necessary when you use 
ourmake. Our Wood Type is cut on solid grained end wood, specially imported for the purpose, and is made doubly durable by 
putting it through a special oil process to preserve against possible dampness. Wood Type is lighter in weight and cheaper in price than 
metal type. Our new catalogue showing modern type faces nowready. You should look it over and investigate the merits of our proposition. 


EASTERN BRASS & WOOD TYPE COMPANY 


Office and Factory: 71 Kennett Avenue WOODHAVEN, NEW YORK CITY 











We Guarantee to Remove Electricity 
from the Paper in 20 Minutes 


De Boise Bresnan’s Electricity Annihilator is the conqueror of electricity 
in paper. A simple application by following the directions will prove this. 


It Is Not What We Say the Electricity Annihilator Will Do 
But What Its Users Say It Has Done. 


We can show a list of representative printers who have used it for a 
number of years and would not be without it, as they find it 


A GREAT MONEY-SAVER 


“The proof of the pudding is in the eating,’”’ and we will be glad to 
demonstrate this at any time. 


Send your order NOW and be prepared when the trouble comes. 
Remember, we guarantee it to work or refund your money. 





DEBOISE BRESNAN COMPANY, new vons cry 


PLEASE MENTION THE INLAND PRINTER 























When You Buy an Anderson 
you will own an “‘up-to-the-minute’’ machine, 

Fi older made to fill the printers’ demands. 
For many years we have built and repaired folders, and our 
long experience has enabled us to place on the market a folder 


worth while. 


THE ANDERSON 
TWO-FOLD PARALLEL FOLDER 


thoroughly dependable and a satisfactory investment. 
Built for folding 4, 6 and 8 pages, either single or in 
gangs; 16 or 32 page booklets can be folded by feeding 
through a second time. 

Mechanical features and what this folder will do for 
you will be cheerfully explained to any.one interested. 


C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 


712 S. Clark Street Chicago, Ill. 
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How we are helping you to better satisfy 
your customers and make more money 


The advertising campaign we are conducting on Best Value Bonds is advertising for you. By 
it we are popularizing these papers — telling their value to practically every worthwhile user of 
business stationery in the United States each month. 

‘©The Trade-mark Since it is our invariable policy to se// only through printers — this advertising enables you to secure more orders for 
stationery from your old customers—to win mew customers — satisfy them all—and make more money without 
increasing your price. 

And it is further to your advantage to co-operate with us because the wide variety of the Best Value Line enables 
you to purchase from one firm any grade of bond paper demanded for every job. 
For a real distinctive, rich and effective bond, we recommend 


COSMIC @ BOND 


having all the appearance and wearing quality of the most ccstly papers, but selling ata popular price. It is loft- 
dried and will take printing or lithographing equally well. You will be interested in comparing its price and 
quality with those of any other bond of a similar grade. 
Two other sterling values — O/d Vermont Bond and Royal Bank Bond each offer elegant effects, varying in desira- 
Will vo bility according to individual tastes and ideas of price. 
uu you For real efficiency and economy, we suggest National Bond as the Best Paper Value on the market. It is loft-dried, 
help us with all the characteristics of the highest grade bonds, yet it affords a saving of 60% on the cost of your paper. No 
9 matter what grade of bond paper you are using, it will pay you to examine the strength, color and finish of National 
help you & Bond. ‘Test it in any way you like —compare it with bonds twice as costly and judge it for yourself. 
May we not send you samples and prices and place your name on our list so that we can refer to 
YOU inquiries from our advertising that come from your section? 


ADMITTEDLY BEST SERVICE 


Union Card & Paper Company, pDept. x, 45 Beckman Street, New York 





that Makes Good ”’ 











When You Buy the Rouse Unit System 


It means that you have investigated competing systems 
and that you have decided to install a system “on time 
—right up to the minute,” and not a system built up 
on claims or several years out of date. The printer who 
undertakes to meet competition with an awkward plates, the nar- 
make-ready system can not hope to make a fortune. | @ L, rowest possi- 
THE ROUSE UNIT SYSTEM blemarginand 
supplies that great deficiency for permanent 
both make-up and make-ready, make-ready. 


eliminates all wastes of time in ma- You must keep your presses 
constantly on the go and the 


ane wi rn ig ready and register : i. ROUSE UNIT SYSTEM in- 
in any other sures continued output—no 
system. Our loafing. It is well to keep posted 
system permits on unit system bases, register 
the quickest hooks, etc., and protect yourself against imitation. Our 
change in handsome illustrated catalogue, containing many im- 

portant facts, mailed upon application. It is worth 
your while to investigate this system if you contem- 
plate decreasing the cost of your output. 


















































SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE— MADE ONLY BY 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY, CHICAGO 


‘“‘THE REGISTER HOOK PEOPLE” q 









































NOW 
Is 


Your Opportunity 


to Learn Estimating 
by Mail 


WHY REMAIN in the mechanical end of 
the printing business when you can 
educate yourself in the profit end of 
the business ? 

AS A SUPERINTENDENT OR FORE- 
MAN, you have reached the limit of 
both salary and position. 

AS AN ESTIMATOR, you are more 
valuable to your employer and can 
command a higher salary. 

THOUSANDS of printing concerns all 
over the country are on the lookout for 
competent estimators, and — 

ORGANIZATIONS are trying hard to 
find competent men to supply the 
demand. 

ANY PRINTING HOUSE employee with 
average intelligence can master the art 
of estimating as taught in our Simpli- 


fied Method by Mail. 


Full course of 12 lessons in 6 months for 
$25.00 —$10.00 down—$5.00 per month 


for 3 months. 


VALUABLE KEY SHEETS with each 


lesson and general information on Costs. 


Students are taught to estimate correctly on: 
Composition Stock 
Make-up Press Running 
Lock-up Ink 
Electrotyping Binding 
Engraving Packing 
Make-ready Delivery 


STUDY ESTIMATING BY MAIL! It is 


the most satisfactory method, for a stu- 
dent need not neglect his regular work. 





Send for Enrollment Blank 


THE MASTER PRINTER 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1001 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























For Every Use 


We manufacturea bond to 
fulfil the requirements of 
what we know the average 
business man and printer re- 
quires, and it is a bond that 
will stand the test alongside 
of the higher-priced papers, 
therefore you obtain a high- 
grade quality at a low price. 


MAIRQUIETTIE 
BOND 


is especially adapted for all 
commercial office demands, 
and its lithographic and offset 
results can not be surpassed. 
For loose-leaf, invoices, let- 
ter-heads, statements, etc., 


MAIRQUI& IIE 
BOND 


is decidedly popular, because 
you get a splendid basis of 
color scheme for a complete 
office system. 


Our price for this thor- 
oughly good bond stock will 
surprise you when you con- 
siderits high quality. Ifyou 
have never examined our 
line, write usyour request for 
samples, using your letter- 
head (this to avoid curiosity 
inquiries), which will be 
mailed to you free of charge. 








We carry a full line in all sizes and 
weights, white and eight colors, for 
immediate shipment, including 22x 
34-20, also white and in eight colors 





Swigart Paper Company 


653-655 South Fifth Avenue Chicago, Ill. 
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Twenty-One Thousand Six Hundred 





Complete Tickets Per Hour is the Work a CASIMIR PRINTING 
PRESS is Doing in One Big Office. 





The tickets are 5x9 inches in size, are perforated in the center and folded 
on the line of perforation. There are two colors. Numbering and punching 


as well, a// done on each ticket. 


This printer has no fear of com- 
petition on this job or any of the 
others he is doing on the Casimir. 


Every printer has some work that 
can be done better and cheaper on 
the Casimir. Sendus samples of your 
job and we will give you estimates 
promptly, also catalogue and full 
information regarding the Casimir. 





CASIMIR VON PHILP 
COMPANY, 
Bridgeton, New Jersey, 
Manufacturers 


Sole Selling Agents West of and Including Cincinnati 


A. F. WANNER & COMPANY 


431 South Dearborn Street 


GEORGE C. ANDREWS, 
Eastern Selling Agent, 
Room 6035, 1 Madison Ave., 


Chicago, Ill. New York City 














Clean Wiping Rags 
have proven the most economical, convenient and 
sanitary addition to the pressroom, engraving depart- 
ment — in fact any departrhent about a modern print- 
shop where machinery or engravings are used. 


We Are Not ‘‘Ragmen”’ 


but launderers of rags put through a thoroughly 
sanitary cleaning process, each rag carefully selected, 
all buttons, pins, hooks, eyes, in fact anything 
“‘scratchy”’ removed by hand prior to cleansing. 


No possible chance to ruin electros, half-tones, 
type-faces or printers’ rollers. Rags are soft, clean 
and absorbent. 


We Guarantee Every Rag 


thoroughly sterilized, hand selected, sanitary, and 
each bale is accompanied by an afhdavit covering 
our process of preparation. This removes any possi- 
bility of the printer purchasing an inferior rag at a 
high price. 


Send to-day for particulars, quantities you use, and we 
will mail you our we price-lisi or special quotation. 


[DEAL SANGLY G 


1930-32-34 WARREN AVENUE CHICAGO 

















Increase Your Income 


Every printer gets orders for booklets, catalogs, 
etc., in theirentirety. But thewriting and planning 
of such work is an art in itself. Don’t let the next 
job slip by through inexperience or inability to 


handle it. Write Me 


I specialize in advertising literature. A practical know- 
ledge of printing and close touch with the best art and 
engraving facilities enables me to cooperate with you to the 
satisfaction of your customers. And my charges are com- 
mensurate with what I give, as I aim to make permanent 
clients. Let me help you. 


Howard Vincent O’Brien 


426 Arlington Place Chicago 

















PROOFS from the pressrooms of printers 


who use them — demonstrate that 


RICHMOND (roots. MOTORS 


give or of service at the minimum of cost. ‘‘A speed for 
every jo 

EVERYBODY, FROM PROPRIETOR G A 
TO **‘DEVIL’’ PRONOUNCE THEM . 


Write for 145 Chambers Street - New York City 
Bulletin No. 14, 176 Federal Street - - - Boston, Mass. 
y 322 Monadnock Block, - Chicago, Ill. 
1011 Chestnut Street, am. 626, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1120 Pine Street, - - St. Louis, Mo. 
226-30 Huron Street - Toledo, Ohio 
1006 Majestic Bldg. - - - Detroit, Mich. 
505 Swetland Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
148 McGill Street, Montreal, Canada 
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HOW THE IL. T. U. 
COURSE HELPS 


“*| have done well in taking up the Course, for now | am always sure of what I am 
doing, whether it is composition or stonework. Before, | was guessing whether the 
job was done right or not, so I usually asked somebody else, but I never got much 
advice, as he usually never had much advice to give. Now I'm the head stoneman, get 
all the best jobs to set up, and mark copy for the linotype men. 

‘*Some compositors try to tell me the Course is a fake, but they are just the ones 
that don’t seem to hold a job in one place very long.” 


‘~~ 


A 


. on 71 — 2? oor 


This is the expression of a twenty-year-old student living in a 
Massachusetts city. 


It illustrates the difference between the instruction a young man 
receives in an office and what he secures from the instruction depart- 
ment of the I. T. U. Course. The result is natural. Even if a fellow- 
compositor had the information to give, he is not employed to instruct 
others. He is kept busy looking after his own interests. 








Instructors connected with the Course have the information, pos- 
sess the quality of imparting it, and are paid for passing it on to others. 


TT 


The correspondence method insures individual attention. The 
criticism and advice are suited to the needs of the particular individual 
to whom they are addressed, and are not stereotyped formulas. 





TT 


i 


The writer of the testimonial profited by this intensive supervision 
of his work as well as by the knowledge he secured of the underlying 
principles of typography. 


Though its price indicates cheapness, yet there is nothing fakey 
about the Course. Thoroughness and earnestness are its dominating 
characteristics. It will do for any earnest, intelligent compositor what 
it has done for the writer whom we quote above. 


It is sold for less than half its commercial value, because it is 
endowed by the International Typographical Union. 
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For Complete Information About This Course Drop a Postal to 


THE L.T.U. COMMISSION 


632 SOUTH SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 


Sold below actual cost. Terms—$23 for cash, or $25 if paid in install- 
ments of $2 down and $1 a week till paid. The International Typographical 
Union gives a rebate or prize of $5 to each student who finishes the Course. 
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A Contest in Newspaper 
Front Pages 


is announced, with complete rules and list of awards, in 


the NOVEMBER number of 
The American Printer 


Every printer connected with a newspaper and every pub- 
lisher of small or large cities will be interested in this com- 
petition. Then there is also a new series of articles on 
Bookbinding, an illustrated ar- 
The a ticle on the new Princeton 
American Urinter | University Press, Theodore Le: 
with ealuchsacorpocatee The Jaterationl DeVinne has an article on 
MR Ete 1g Cheap Books, a half dozen job 
3 a p< V3] | designs are reset and shown in 

color, the pressman is told val- 
uable points, there is a list of 
equipment needed for starting 
a small engraving shop, anum- 
ber of new queer things in prin- 
terdom have been discovered, 
several handsome color inserts 
are shown, illustrated reports 
of several cost congresses are 
given, there is more practical 
stuff about the offset process — and much more than there 
is room to tell about here. —The NOVEMBER number 


is out November 1. 




















If you are not a subscriber, send 20c. fora sample copyor two dollars for a year’s subscription 


OSWALD PUBLISHING CO., 25 CityHall PI., New York City 








THE 
PRINTING 
ART 


“The Fashionplate of Printerdom’”’ 


THE HANDSOMEST 
PRINTING-TRADE JOURNAL 
PUBLISHED 


ESIGN, typography, colorwork, 

engraving, and other features are 

fully covered each month. It is 

a publication that interests equally the 

employing printer, compositor and press- 

man, as well as the publisher, engraver, 
and booklover. 


Annual subscription, $3.00; single copies, 
30 cents. Foreign subscriptions, $5.00, 
including postage. Canadian subscrip- 
tions, $3.75 per year. Mention this 
magazine and secure a free sample copy. 


THE PRINTING ART 


Cambridge, Mass. 








You have an unusual opportunity to reach 

the Office Appliance Dealer, Retail Sta- 

tioner, and Purchasing Agent, through 
only ONE medium— the 


Inland Stationer 


Business Equipment 
Journal 


@ An examination of the magazine itself shows you why. 

@ The Office Appliance Dealer and the Retail Stationer subscribe 
for it because it handles the selling end of their lines in a business- 
like manner. Every issue contains articles of sales plans of real 
practical value. 

@ The Purchasing Agent subscribes for it because it keeps him in 
close touch at all times with the latest and best developments in 
business equipment. 

@ You can reach all three with one advertisement and at one price 
by using only INLAND STATIONER—BUSINESS EQUIP- 
MENT JOURNAL. Let us send you some important facts. 


Inland Stationer 


Business Equipment Journal 


624-632 Sherman Street 
Chicago 








Dollar! 


If you send remittance now, 
while this offer holds good, 
we will send the book men- 
tioned below, postpaid, for 


== $15) 
Reference Handbook of 
Electrotpping and 
SHtereotpping 


By C.S. PARTRIDGE 


Save a 





This book has heretofore been sold 
for $2.50. It contains a wealth of 
information that no electrotyper or 
stereotyper can afford to be without 








THE INLAND PRINTER Co. 
632 SHERMAN STREET,;;CHICAGO «= 
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BOOKS AND UTILITIES 








BOOKBINDING 


BooxBINDING — Paul N. Hasluck . 

BoOKBINDING AND THE CARE OF fon — Douglas Cockerell 
BooKBINDING FOR AMATEURS — W. J. E. Crane 

MANUAL OF THE ArT oF BooxksinpiInG — J. B. Nicholson 

Tue Art oF Booxsinpine — J. W. Zaehnsdorf.........+.-- - 


COMPOSING-ROOM 

ART AND PRACTICE OF TYPOGRAPHY 
ConceRNING TYPE — A. S. Carnell 
Correct ComMpPosiTION — Theodore Low De Vinne 
DgsIGN AND CoLoR 1N Printing —F. J. Trezise....... eegevdedenans 
Imposition, a Ilandbook for Printers — F. J. Trezise.. 
IMPRESSIONS OF MODERN TyPE DESIGNS 
Mopern Book Composition — Theodore Low De Vinne 
Puan Printing Tyres — Theodore Low De Vinne 
Tue PracTicaL PRintER — H. G. Bishop.. 
Printing — Charles Thomas Jacobi ..... RiKeuewce vans hucewe wae 
PRINTING AND WRITING MATERIALS — Adéle Millicent Smith 
SPECIMEN Books: 

al ORGS oo sc cccccw sees é 

Envelope Corner-cards 

Letter- 

Professional Cards and Tickets 

Programs and Menus .. 

Covers and Title-pages 
TitLE-PAGES — Theodore Low De Vinne 
VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING.. 

DRAWING AND ILLUSTRATION 

A HanpBook oF ORNAMENT — Franz Sales Meyer 
A Hanpsook OF PLANT FoRM..........+ Ha Qece thas aneke ewan ® 
ALPHABETS — A HaNnpBooK oF LETTERING —Edward F. Strange 
ALPHABETS OLD AND NEw — Lewis F. Day 
DECORATIVE Designs — Paul N. Hasluck....... Ponceee 
Drawinc FoR RepRopDucTIoN — Charles G. Harper 
Human Ficurs — J. H. Vanderpoel..... 
Lessons on ART — J. D. Harding 
Lessons ON DECORATIVE DesiGN — Frank G. Jackson 
Lessons ON Form — A. Blunck....... es 
Letters AND LETTER ConstrRucTION —F. J. Trezise......... 
Letters AND LETTERING — Frank Chouteau Brown........ KMrancenes 
LinE AND Form — Walter Crane 
THE PRINCIPLES OF Design — E. A. Batchelder 
THEORY AND PRacTICB OF DesigN — Frank G. Jackson.......... ease 


ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING 
E.ectrotypine —C. S. Partridge. . 
PaRTRIDGE’s REFERENCE HANDBOOK OF ELECTROTYPING AND SreRgoryP- 
Ing — C. Partridge....... 
SteREoTYPING — C. 8S. Partridge 


ESTIMATING AND ACCOUNTING 
A wane System FOR THE EMPLOYING PrinteR — Fden B. 
MAI weesecccces 
BvILDING AND ADVERTISING A PRINTING Business — H. H. Stalker 
Campsiz’s Pocket EstiMaTE Book — John W. Campsie........ wwaate 
CyaLLEn’s Lapor-savina Recorps— Advertising, Subscription, Job Print- 
ers. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, cloth sides, 
$2, and $1 extra fer each additional 100 pages. 
Cost EstiMATES FOR EMPLOYING PRINTERS — David Ramaley 
Cost or Printing — F. W. Baltes Keinos 
Cie OF Pannuenale eos s asc s qukknrdocsnedie the ven Neroucdeacess 3.00 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ASCERTAINING Cost — J. Cliff Dando....10.00 
Hints ror Youna Printers Unper E1guty — W. A. Willard........ 50 
How To Make MoNEY IN THE PRINTING Business — Paul Nathan...... 3.20 
NicHoL’s PERFECT ORDER AND RECORD heastinen by express at “oe of 
purchaser 3.00 
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OrpeR Book anp REcorD oF Coor — H. G. Bishop, by “on at 
expense of purchaser ...........00- atiaee eee Ueseweneeavncesced 3.00 
PRINTERS’ Account Book, 200 pages, by express at expense of pur- 


chaser, $3.50; 400 pages, by express at expense of purchaser 
PRINTER’s INSURANCE PROTECTIVE INVENTORY SystTEM — Brown 
StaRtING A PRINTING-oFFICE— R. C. Mallette........ 


LITHOGRAPHY 


vooe 1.60 
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: Acrrc AL LitHoGRaPHy — Alfred Seymour. epecce ‘ 
HE GramMarR oF LitHoGRaPHY — W. D. Richmond............++.+: 





MACHINE COMPOSITION 
A Pocket COMPANION FOR LINOTYPE apenas AND Macuinists — S. 
GG cn cn ccccdocscenecccesseesecceesess dnbexedeeneeuas --$1. 00 
CorrEcT KEYBOARD FINGERING — John S. Tianeene 
FACSIMILE LINOTYPE KEYBOARDS...2...ccccccccccccece eecececccese 
History oF ComposinG MACHINES — John S. Thompson; cloth, $2.00; 
leather 
THALER LinoTyPE KEYBOARD, by express at expense of purchaser 
THE MECHANISM OF THE LINOTYPE — John S. Thompson 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE Buiupine oF A Book — Frederick H. Hitchcock..............0+- $2.20 
EIGHT-HOUR-DAY WAGE ScaLE — Arthur Duff.............+. snvadeee 3.00 
THE GRAPHIC ARTS AND CRAFTS YEAR-BOOK (foreign postage 80c extra) 5.00 
Inks, THEIR COMPOSITION AND MANUFACTURE—C. Ainsworth Mitchell 

SU Ee Ce ION o 6 coc cdenccesccncandiuceassade aenewaneae 2.60 
MANUFACTURE OF INK — Sigmund Lehner............cesccecccccces 2.10 
MANUFACTURE OF PaPER — R. W. Sindall...........ccccceccccecs ee 
MILLER’s GuipE — John T. Miller 
OL CoLors AND PrinTING Inks — L. E. Andes 
PRACTICAL PAPERMAKING — George Clapperton 
PrRinTER’s HANDBOOK OF TRADE ReEciPpES — Charles Thomas Jacobi.... 1.85 


NEWSPAPER WORK 


EsTaBLISHING A NEWSPAPER — O. F. Byxbee..........eeeeee% 

GaIniIne 4 CIRCULATION — Charles M. Krebs........scececcececceces 250 
PERFECTION ADVERTISING RECORDS.........seeeeeeeee8 cocccccccccs SO 
PracticaL JouRNALISM — Edwin L Shuman..........cececsesscees 1.35 
WRITING FOR THE Press — Luce; cloth, $1.10; 


PRESSWORK 


A Concise MANUAL OF PLATEN PREssworRK — F. W. Thomas. . 
AMERICAN MANUAL OF PRESSWORK 
Cotor PRINTER — John F. Earhart. 
MopEeRN PREsswoRK — Fred W. Gage... 
New OVERLAY KNIFE, WITH ExTRA BLADE 
Extra Blades for same, each. 
CUMNEAG PEMINEE oo cdvasicadacccuedddncaccdnacnscseenenes eee 
PRACTICAL GUIDE TO Brepetions AND Die STAMPING 
Strewart’s EMBOSSING BOARD, per GOZEN........ceceecessveceseeses 1.00 
TYMPAN GAUGE SQUARB. ...ccccccccccccccccccccccccccesccccccccs §60SO 


PROCESS ENGRAVING 


A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAVURE — Herbert Denison..... 

LINE PHOTOENGRAVING — Wm. Gamble 

PUA WMO WRINDING fc crcccsceceucecataececeeentccteadeseaaeas 2.00 
METALOGRAPHY — Chas. Harrap 

PENROSE’s PROCESS YEAR-BOOK - 
PHOTOENGRAVING — H. Jenkins; revised and enlarged by N. S. Amstutz 3.00 
PHOTOENGRAVING — Car] Schraubstadter, Jr 

PHOTO-MECHANICAL PRocessEs — W. T. Wilkinson 

PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING — C. G. Zander 

Prior’s AuTOMATIC PHOTO SCALE 

REDUCING GLASSES 


THREE-COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY — yore Freiherrn von Hubl............ 3.50 


PROOFREADING 


BicELow’s HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION — Marshall T. Bigelow........$ .55 
CULINANG DRBNGEE (a6. cicccc veces ceedssccccas PPT TUTTE CCT ES acece | aan 
ENGLISH COMPOUND WorDs AND PHRASES F, Horace Teall.......... 2.60 
GRAMMAR WITHOUT A MasTER — William Cobbett 1.10 
THE OrtTHOoEPIST — Alfred Ayres 1.35 
WEBSTER DICTIONARY (Vest-pocket).........0eeeeccecceceeees cocce 250 
Pens anD Types — Benjamin Drew........ 1.35 
PROOFREADING AND Punctuation — Adéle setiionns Smith. cocccccccoe BelO 
PunctuaTIon — F. Horace Teall............+ guaceeada déessecoccee Bele 
STYLEBOOK OF THE CHICAGO SocIETY OF PROOFREADERS....... cccccee 0SO 
Tue ART oF WRITING ENGLISH — J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A......... 1.60 
Tue VeRBALIsT — Alfred Ayres . cccccccesce SS 
TypoGcraPHic StyLEBooK — W. B. McDermutt..... wdaeas etaccecocce «f6 
Witson’s TREATISE ON PunctuAaTION — John Wilson 1.10 
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Pub'ished or 
For Sale by 


624-532 Sherman St., CHICAGO 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


1729 Tribune Building, NEW YORK 


PAMPHLET GIVING CONTENTS OF EACH BOOK MAILED ON REQUEST 





Throw Out 


Your Electrotype 
or Stereotype Plant 


Install an Aluminotype plant and make perfect 
plates for 4% your present cost. If you have 
no plant, you can now make your own book 
plates and save time, money, inconvenience. 


ALUMINOTYPES 


are sharper, harder and better and require no make-ready 
than Electrotypes. Alumino- as they are made absolutely 
types lay ink like nickeltypes level and need no finishing. 
and will not rust nor corrode. Sample Book Plates will 
Aluminotypes are a perfect be sent to reliable houses on 
reproduction of your type request. 


We own the United States letters patent and will 
install plants in rotation that orders are received 


THE RAPID ELECTROTYPE CoO. 


Cincinnati 
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INTERNATIONAL FAME 


for the 


Potter Rotary Offset Press 





The Plano Plate and Printing Corporation, Berlin, 
: Germany, have placed their order for 


FIVE POTTER 


The deciding factor was POTTER QUALITY. That 
QUALITY is at YOUR service. 


it’s the BEST. 


If it’s a POTTER 





TWO NEW SIZES — 34 x 46 — 38x 52 


LET US TELL YOU ABOUT THEM 








POTTER PRINTING PRESS CO., Plainfield, N. J. 
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